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ORESTES BROWNSON ON CHURCH AND STATE 


FRANCIS E. MCMAHON 
Chicago, Illinois 


T WOULD be wrong to assume that since the death of Orestes A. 
Brownson in 1876 he has been wholly neglected. In fact, a sizable 
literature concerning his life and achievements has accumulated during 
the past seventy-five years. It remains true, nevertheless, that interest 
in Brownson has been confined to a relatively small group of scholars, 
men and women who have appreciated the stature of this extraordinary 
man even when disposed to disagree with him. Present signs indicate, 
however, that the general obscurity attached to his name and ac- 
complishments may, during the present generation, be dissipated, and 
that he will assume his rightful place in the chronicle of America and 
of American Catholicism. 

One of the most forceful personalities of nineteenth-century America, 
Brownson was read when he was alive. He was read, but not always 
followed. On the contrary, he might belong to that group of “prophets” 
of whom Msgr. Ronald Knox has spoken (the Monsignor was refer- 
ring to Hilaire Belloc)—men whose providential mission was not to 
convince but rather to convict. 

This essay purposes to develop some of the central themes of Brown- 
son’s thought: (1) the primacy of the spiritual; (2) union of Church 
and state; (3) the American constitution and the Church; and (4) 
totalitarian democracy. Our aim is purely historical, to present as 
objectively as possible both the mind and the spirit of Brownson on 
these topics. They were topics pertinent to his own age; they are, 
possibly, even more pertinent to the present age. 


Nore.—All quotations attributed to Brownson are from The Works of Orestes A. 
Brownson, collected and arranged by Henry F. Brownson, 20 vols. (Detroit, 1882-87). 
The dates appended to the references refer to the time of original publication. The fol- 
lowing biographies of Brownson have been published: Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. 
Brownson’s Early, Middle, and Latter Life, 3 vols. (Detroit, 1898-1900); Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Jr., Orestes A. Brownson: A Pilgrim’s Progress (Boston: Little, Brown, 1939); 
Doran Whalen, Granite for God’s House (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1941); Theodore 
Maynard, Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic (New York: Macmillan, 1943). 
It can be argued that, despite the merits of some of these studies, the definitive biography 
of Brownson has yet to be written. 
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Every temptation to offer a final evaluation of Brownson’s contribu- 
tions on the themes developed here has been resisted. It would have 
been both interesting and useful to institute a comparison and, where 
indicated, a contrast between his positions and those, say, of a Maritain 
or a Sturzo. And it would certainly be fruitful to study Brownson in 
the light of the pronouncements of the recent Pontiffs, to ascertain 
wherein his judgments anticipated theirs and wherein his own doctrine 
would need implementation. 

To synthesize Brownson’s thought in relation to four major topics 
is problem enough, however, for one essay. It is no easy task to obtain 
a balanced view of the mind of a man who wrote over a period of more 
than forty years, and whose mind was continuously alive. One does 
not simply collate texts here and there to prove a point. One must 
examine each text in relation to the ensemble of his voluminous writ- 
ings. One must keep in mind the evolution his thought underwent, 
even during his Catholic period, as well as the revisions he made, even 
the revisions of his revisions. Any objective synthesis of Brownson’s 
thought will have rough edges. It will exhibit minor discrepancies, 
and differences of tone and accent. To pretend otherwise would be to 
falsify the record. Despite all these variations, however, there is de- 
tectable, with respect to the subjects discussed here, a basic consist- 
ency. To unfold this basic pattern of Brownson’s thought is the object 
of this paper. 

THE PRIMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 

The question of the mutual relations of the spiritual and temporal 
orders was, in Brownson’s judgment, a fundamental one for human 
society. It was involved in every great controversy, not only of his 
own age, but also of every age. Was the spiritual order supreme in 
the affairs of mankind, or did such supremacy pertain to the temporal 
order? This was the basic question that must be resolved before other 
great issues of the social and political order can be disposed of.' 

1 Works, XI, 38 (1853); also ibid., p. 36. Brownson even declared that it was almost 
the only question he had ever discussed in his publication: “The question which we have 
all along been discussing, and which in one form or other is almost the only question 
discussed in our Review, is precisely this question as to the relation of the two orders, 
the rights and powers of the spiritual order in relation to the temporal, and of the church, 


as the representative of the spiritual, in face of the state, the representative of the tem- 
poral” (#bid., XI, 121 [1854)). 
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Brownson believed that the question had acquired a particular 
urgency in his own time. Political atheism had been gaining the as- 
cendency in modern society. Rulers and peoples were embracing, to 
an alarming degree, the view that politics was divorced from religion 
and morality, that the state was wholly independent of the spiritual 
order and the supreme judge of its own actions.” 

And yet, Brownson believed, political atheism was not peculiar to 
modern times. He boldly advanced the view that, in one form or an- 
other, it had been the accepted principle of most temporal rulers of the 
Western world since the days of the Roman Empire.’ It was the un- 
fortunate legacy these rulers had inherited from pagan Rome.‘ The 
pagan emperors of Rome had concentrated in their persons the prerog- 
atives of religious and civil rulership. They exercised, or at least 
claimed to exercise, absolute authority in both temporal and spiritual 
affairs.’ It would be a mistake, in Brownson’s view, to imagine that 
the Christian emperors who succeeded them wholly abandoned this 
conception. 

Whether pagan or Christian, Catholic or Arian, the emperors always claimed 
the right, if not to determine what is or is not Christianity, at least to determine 
what must or must not be the religion of the empire. They never rose to the con- 
ception, certainly never adopted the conception, of religious liberty, or the full 
freedom and independence of the church before the state. They prohibited and 
persecuted the church, connived at her existence, tolerated her, or they enacted 
her as a civil law, and made the profession of her faith obligatory on their subjects. 
In no case was the church free. Her rights in the empire were held to be derived 





2 Works, XI, 128 (1854). It was a recurrent theme with Brownson that political atheism 
was the basic ill of the modern world: “Years ago we told our readers that the plague 
of modern society was political atheism, then wearing a popular or democratic form, as 
it has since worn an imperial or monarchical form” (ibid., XII, 345 [1860)). 

3 Works, XI, 46 (1853). The phrase, “in one form or another,” must be noted. Brown- 
son acknowledged that many rulers had professed religious beliefs and some were even 
personally pious. But the point is that, in their official conduct, they had employed re- 
ligion as an instrument of the civil power, and in this sense had subordinated the spiritual 
to the temporal. 

‘ Brownson maintained that “the state in all European nations has always been pagan, 
and never in its principle or constitution been truly Christian” (Works, XIII, 177[1870)). 
The paganism lay in affirming the supremacy of the state. The principle “survived the 
fall of the Roman empire, and never for a moment ceased to struggle to recover the master- 
ship” (#bid., p. 209). 

5 “All power was concentrated in the state, and was held to emanate from Caesar, the 
fountain of justice, right, authority—on earth what God is in heaven” (Works, XI, 534 
[1859]). 
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from the emperor, and whatever her privileges or possessions, they were held to 
be the gifts of the imperial liberality, and might be revoked at will.® 


Passing to later periods of history, Brownson saw no era in which 
the temporal order had not sought to usurp the rights of the spiritual. 
The Middle Ages were no exception, in his belief. Though frequently 
represented as the period when the Christian ideal was attained in 
human society, and harmony achieved between the spiritual and 
temporal, they bear witness to an almost unceasing struggle on the 
part of the Church to preserve her liberties against ambitious temporal 
rulers. 


It is all a delusion, the notion that some seem to cherish, that the church met 
no resistance in the middle ages, and that emperors, kings, princes, and nobles 
demeaned themselves as her obedient sons. Their submission was the exception, 
not the rule, and their protection of the church was seldom any thing but a pretext 
for enslaving her. They seem never to have responded to her call to execute the 
sentences she pronounced, unless it suited their humor, flattered their ambition, 
or promised them some temporal aggrandizement.’ 


Brownson recognized that the Church exercised great influence 
upon political and social life during the Middle Ages. Owing to her 
influence much that was bad in the preceding civilization was elimi- 
nated, and new elements of the highest importance were added.* 


* Works, XI, 538 (1859). See also XII, 130 (1856): “The Emperors Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, and Justinian gave to the church some advantages by providing her considerable 
revenues, recognizing her ecclesiastical courts, and giving civil effect to her canons; but 
they made her pay a high price for them, arid took good care to have it understood that 
she held them from the imperial liberality, and at the imperial pleasure.” 

7 Works, X, 247 (1849). See also XIII, 267 (1870): “All through the middle ages . . . she 
[the Church] enjoyed not a moment’s peace, hardly a truce, and was obliged to sustain 
an unceasing struggle with the civil authority against its encroachments on the spiritual 
order, and for her own independence and freedom of action as the church of God.” The 
Church by no means had everything her own way, said Brownson. He referred ironically 
to the alleged tyranny the Church exercised over “such meek and lamb-like temporal 
princes as Henry IV, Frederick Barbarossa, and Frederick II of Germany, Philip Augustus 
of France, Henry II and John Lackland of England” (ibid., p. 266). It is well to note the 
paramount importance Brownson attributed to the freedom and independence of the 
spiritual order. He returns again and again to the topic. It was this primarily for which 
the Popes had struggled; and it was this that the princes had sought to deny or restrict. 
This is the key concept in Brownson’s whole discussion of Church and state. 

* Works, XI, 563 (1856). 
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But there were other and contrary forces at work. Barbaric and 
despotic factors, inherited from pagan Rome and her unchristianized 
conquerors, were still potent. And there was no more formidable ob- 
stacle to her mission of sanctifying and civilizing than the effort of 
temporal rulers to restrict her independence and usurp authority 
in the spiritual realm. The question of lay investiture and the disputes 
between the canonists and the legists were merely high lights of a con- 
stant strife.® 

The Renaissance brought with it, asserted Brownson, a revival not 
only of pagan literature but of pagan politics as well. It gave to the 
secular order an almost complete predominance over the spiritual.'° 
The Greco-Roman conception of the supremacy of the state, which 
had never lost its hold upon the minds of men, now began to acquire 
unparalleled vigor. Nationalism commenced to thrive, as the feudal 
order crumbled and the princes of Europe pursued the goal of absolute 
power within their own domains. 

Protestantism, asserted Brownson, was born of the new spirit." 
Always a severe critic of Protestantism after his conversion to the 
Church, he declared that its real character “was a movement in behalf 
of nationalism—the distinctive feature of gentilism—revived by the 
insurgent worldly spirit.’’”* It was aided and abetted by secular princes 
as a means of insuring their independence of the Church, especially of 
the papacy." In the countries where Protestantism triumphed it 


® Works, XII, 130 (1856); XIII, 209 (1870); XIII, 178 (1870). 

10 Works, XIII, 204 (1870). 

Works, XIII, 202 (1870). In his various essays Brownson analyzed Protestantism 
from many points of view—historical, philosophical, theological, social, and political. 
No comprehensive study of this aspect of his thought has yet been made, and it is im- 
possible within the limits of this article to undertake it. 

12 Jbid., p. 175. Some years previously Brownson had adopted a less intransigent atti- 
tude towards Protestantism in his Essays Theological, Philosophical, and Historical, on 
the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century (Works, XII, 514-607 [1862]). These essays were 
profoundly conceived, though manifesting the liberal tone which characterized his writ- 
ings at the time and for which he later expressed regrets; cf. Works, VIII, 220-21 (1871). 
Brownson’s “liberal period” lasted from ca. 1860-64. 

8 Works, X, 435-48 (1853). To establish the point, Brownson here reviews the rise of 
Protestantism in the various countries of northern Europe. 
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became an agency of the civil power." There was no question, in his 
mind, that in such countries the temporal order was completely vic- 
torious. 

He was equally insistent that the secular spirit was hardly less 
victorious in Catholic Europe after the rise of nationalism. Catholic 
rulers, no less than Protestant, sought to accumulate absolute power, 
both politically and religiously, into their own hands. If they acknowl- 
edged the Church as the representative of the spiritual order on earth, 
they construed her spiritual claims in the most limited fashion possible, 
and strove by every means to subordinate her mission to that of the 
omnipotent state. 


We are not aware of a single Catholic sovereign in modern history that has re- 
garded religion in any other light than as a branch of the police, although several 
of them have been personally pious. As princes, they have asserted the total 
separation of the two orders, and in their public and official conduct have looked 
upon the church merely as the auxiliary of the government, and religion as sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the state.'® 


Under this relation the gravest error that emerged in the Catholic 
world was Gallicanism.'* The declaration which Louis XIV of France 
persuaded an assembly of the French clergy to adopt in 1682 virtually 
proclaimed the absolute supremacy of the temporal power. The French 
monarch in this fashion sought to consolidate his absolute authority 
in the realm. The essence of the Gallican declaration did not consist, 


4 Works, XIII, 94 (1866): “...in the nations that were carried away by the so-called 
reformation, the civil authority assumed in every instance complete control over the 
national church, and prescribed its constitution, its creed, its liturgy, and its discipline. 
This for them completely humanized religion, and made it a department of state.”” He 
made one qualification later: Calvinism was theocratic, absorbing the state into the 
Church (Works, XIII, 175 [1870}). 

16 Works, XI, 47 (1853). But never, Brownson maintained, was the subjection of 
religion to the state carried as far in Catholic nations as it was in Protestant nations. 
This was owing primarily, he believed, to the efforts of the papacy to preserve the free- 
dom and independence of the spiritual order. 

16 Works, XIII, 199 (1870): “We look upon Gallicanism, as expressed in the four 
articles adopted at the dictation of the government by the assembly of the French clergy, 
in 1682, and which had shown itself all along from Philip the Fair, the grandson of St. 
Louis, which broke out in great violence with Louis XII., and his petit concile of five 
cardinals at Pisa, acted on by the politiques of Henry IV., and formulated by the great 
Bossuet under Louis XIV., as the most formidable as well as the most subtle enemy the 
church has ever had to contend with.” 
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in Brownson’s view, in its assertion that the dogmatic definitions of 
the Pope are not irreformable—though this was in itself a serious 
error—but in affirming the independence of the state in relation to 
the spiritual order.'!7 Though couched in the least offensive terms, 
the Gallican declaration marked the triumphant advance of Caesarism 
in Catholic Europe. 

Other Catholic sovereigns emulated Louis XIV in his attempt to 
subject the Church to the state. In Spain, in Portugal, in Austria, and 
in other countries the spirit of Gallicanism quickly spread. The Church 
was forced into the role of vassal to royal absolutism. Her moral in- 
fluence with the people, in consequence, was greatiy weakened. She 
tolerated the restrictions placed upon her freedom and independence 
for the sake of avoiding outright schism. She was faced, at this period, 
with no more formidable a foe than these so-called Catholic dynasties. 
Brownson was convinced that “the worst enemies the Church for 
the last two hundred years has had to contend with, have not been 
either Protestants or Turks, but the professedly Catholic governments 
of Europe.’"* They had sought to compromise the Church and identify 
her cause with their own. It is understandable, therefore, that the 
forces of the French Revolution, in overthrowing absolutism, sought 
also to destroy the Church. The people themselves were unable to 
comprehend that political absolutism was as repugnant to the doctrine 
and principles of the Church as it was a threat to her freedom and 
independence. Apart from the prelates who had courted the favor of 
princes, and who had lent a readier ear to the kings than to the Popes, 
the Church had never willingly accepted this political order.” 

There was one principle, declared Brownson, that the revolutionaries 
accepted from royal absolutism without qualification or change: the 
principle of the supremacy of the temporal order. Despising old forms 
of absolutism, they clung to its central thesis of the absolute autonomy 
of political life and its complete independence of the spiritual. Demo- 
cratic Caesarism succeeded to the Caesarism of the monarchs. To- 


1 Ibid. See also Works, XIV, 505 (1874). 

18 Works, XI, 52 (1853). 

19 Works, XI, 49 (1853). Brownson’s assumption, of course, was that absolutism of any 
character is incompatible with the freedom of the Church. Absolutism, by its nature, is 
in contradiction with the autonomy of the spiritual. 
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talitarian democracy came into being.2® The Church now had to 
struggle, not precisely against a new enemy, but against an old enemy 
in a new form.” 

What has been at stake throughout this historical conflict has not 
only been the liberty of the Church to pursue her divinely-given 
mission to save souls. Brownson believed that also at issue have been 
the well-being and progress of the social and political order itself. He 
foresaw greater evils afflicting the modern world if the chasm between 
the spiritual and temporal orders continued to widen.” Socialism and 
Communism—those ultimate expressions of the absolute autonomy of 
the temporal order—were emerging as powerful forces in his own 
time. He was cognizant of their potentialities. In expounding his con- 
ception of what relations, in accordance with reason and revelation, 
should obtain between the two orders, he was governed by eminently 
practical ends. 

Howsoever history may have been resolving the issue, the answer 


2 Op. cit., p. 48. The phrase, “totalitarian democracy,” is not Brownson’s, but it 
exactly expresses what he had in mind. It is equivalent to his own expressions, “demo- 
cratic caesarism”’ or “democratic absolutism.” The struggles of the nineteenth century 
in Europe were basically between the two absolutisms (monarchical and democratic): 
“The struggle now going on in Europe... is the attempt to substitute democratic ab- 
solutism for monarchical absolutism” (Works, XIII, 82 [1869]). He often referred to the 
genesis of the one absolutism out of the other. See, e.g., Works, XI, 92 (1853): “... the 
spirit of the age, while it declaims against monarchy, and makes war on kings and em- 
perors, claims absolute independence for the civil power. It reasserts for the people, or 
for the demagogues as leaders of the people, the independence and supremacy which the 
German lawyers in the times of Frederick: Barbarossa asserted for the emperor, and 
which James I and the Anglo-Protestant ministers under the princes asserted for kings 
and all sovereign princes. It substitutes for kings and princes the people, and democratic 
for absolute despotism.” Also, Works, XVIII, 249 (1874): “The protest against the divine 
sovereignty began with kings and their ministers, not with the people, and has de- 
scended from them to the people.” 

21 Works, XIII, 219 (1870). 

#2 “Tt is to the partial, in some countries the complete, triumph of the secular over the 
spiritual, that we must attribute the unsettled, disorderly, and revolutionary state of 
contemporary society throughout the civilized world, the hatred or contempt of au- 
thority both divine and human, the depression of religion, the decline of intellectual 
greatness, the substitution of opinion for faith, a sickly sentimentalism for a manly and 
robust piety, free-lovism or divorce ad libitum for Christian marriage, and the general 
abasement of character. The evils are very real, but the more perfect divorce of the state 
from the church will not cure or lessen, but only aggravate and intensify them; nay, would 
to all human foresight render them incurable” (Works, XIII, 322 [1871]). 
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of philosophy and theology, according to Brownson, was clear. The 
temporal and spiritual orders were, to be sure, distinct, and sub- 
stantially so.* Likewise the Church, supreme earthly representative of 
the spiritual order, is distinct from the supreme representative of the 
temporal order, the state. It would be an error to confound the two 
orders, or to absorb one into the other. 

But though distinct, the two orders are neither coordinate nor 
mutually independent. The temporal and the spiritual are not on the 
same plane.*® The temporal rather has its raison d’éire in the fulfill- 
ment, so far as it lies within its power, of ends which essentially per- 
tain to a higher order. ““The very end of government is the maintenance 
of justice in all political, social and domestic relation,” said Brownson, 
“and all its powers are given it for this end, and no other. It is the 
reason and end of the state; and therefore the very idea of the state 
presupposes the supremacy of the moral, that is to say, the spiritual 
order.’”26 

He specifies that the supremacy of the spiritual means more than 
its superior rank in the realm of values. There is involved necessarily 
a subordination of the temporal to the spiritual. The latter is sovereign. 
It prescribes the end to be sought by the former as well as the means of 
achieving this end.” Man, in hac providentia, has no temporal end, 
strictly speaking, and therefore no absolute temporal good.* The 
inferior order must consequently take its law from the higher order. 


23 Works, XI, 123 (1854). Cf. XII, 359 (1860). 

% Works, XI, 121 (1854): “We have never confounded the two orders, never merged 
one in the other, or denied the substantive existnce of either.” Brownson was replying 
to one of his Catholic critics during the stormy controversy raised by his articles on the 
temporal power of the Popes. 

26 Works, X, 129 (1849). 26 Works, XI, 144 (1855). 

7 Works, XI, 42 (1853). This rather strong assertion could easily be misinterpreted. 
It must be understood in the light of the following qualification: ‘‘We recognize in the 
state the same liberty and independence of action that we do in the individual in matters 
of private and domestic economy. Within the limits of the moral law, as interpreted and 
applied by the church, it is free to do as it pleases” (Works, XI, 123 [1854]). 

%8 Works, XI, 43 (1853). Brownson, of course, means there is but one absolutely final 
end for man. He acknowledged that there could be a temporal end subordinated to the 
supreme end: “Temporals have a twofold relation: the one to a temporal end—terrestrial 
happiness; the other to a spiritual end—celestial and eternal beatitude. The church has 
jurisdiction over them only under the latter relation; the state, only under the former” 
(Works, XI, 272 [1854)). : 
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There was no human action, Brownson further added, which was 
without its moral or spiritual aspect. Whether viewed individually or 
socially, man was subject to the moral law. The state accordingly was 
as much bound by the dictates of morality as was the individual. 
And since for Brownson morality was unintelligible unless based upon 
the divine sovereignty, the temporal order in all its aspects was sub- 
jected to the law of God.” 

That the state was independent and supreme in its own order 
Brownson readily acknowledged. But that it was supreme and inde- 
pendent in every order was the thesis he was strenuously assailing. 
It “had no commission as a teacher of morals or as a director of con- 
sciences, and unless you blend church and state, and absorb the spirit- 
ual in the temporal, you cannot claim authority for the state in any 
strictly moral question.”*° It had no spiritual jurisdiction whatsoever. 
The state’s “incompetency in spirituals” was a cardinal doctrine of 
Brownson’s political philosophy. 

But with whom did this authority in spirituals rest? Ultimately, of 
course, with God. And if with God, then also with Christ, not only as 
the Son of God, but also as the Son of Man.*! “This established,” 
Brownson continues, “we demand to whom, under God, it belongs to 
keep, interpret, declare and apply the law of Christ. Whom hath our 
Lord constituted the depositary, guardian, and judge of his law?’’® 
There could be but one answer: the Church. She alone, said Brownson, 
had been commissioned by her Founder to apply the law of God to 
human affairs. Her office was neither to make this law nor to re- 
constitute it, but to interpret and apply it. This was her right and this 
was her obligation. 

29 Works, XIV, 391 (1869): “‘We must then, if we assert morals at all, come back to 
theology... .” That morality must have its foundations in God, or cease to be morality, 
is a cardinal point in his ethical system. 

30 Works, XVI, 71 (1848). See also Works, X, 222 (1849): “The state has civil, but no 
spiritual, functions; it is not in holy orders; it has not received the mission of evangelizing 
the world; and it has no vocation to preach the Gospel, or to assume the direction of 
consciences. ... As we never cease to repeat, its functions are purely civil, and it has no 
spiritual competency.” 

31 Works, XI, 14 (1853). Brownson here adduces the argument, based on scriptural 
texts, which was advanced in 1329 by Roger, Archbishop-elect of Sens, and which aimed 
to prove that Christ, even according to His human nature, possessed both spiritual and 
temporal powers. This is an important clew to the source of Brownson’s orientation on 


the whole question of the relations of the temporal and spiritual. 
3 Jbid., p. 15. 
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It cannot be argued that the temporal order (and the state) arise 
from the natural law, whereas the Church has concern alone with the 
revealed law. The Church naturally takes cognizance of the violations 
of the moral law in purely temporal matters.* Her jurisdiction extends 
both to the natural and to the revealed law. 


The state holds under the law of nature, and has authority only within the 
limits of that law. As long as it confines itself within that law, and faithfully exe- 
cutes its provisions, it acts freely, without ecclesiastical restraint or interference. 
But the church holds from God under the supernatural or revealed law, which 
includes, as integral in itself, the law of nature, and is therefore the teacher and 
guardian of the natural as well as of the revealed law.* 


“We do not intend to judge of the fee; that belongs to the King of 
France. But we have the right to judge of the sin, and it is our duty 
to exercise it against the offender, be he who he may.” In this quota- 
tion from a letter of Pope Innocent III to Philip Augustus, King of 
France, Brownson found authoritative confirmation of his view that 
the Church, while disclaiming power over temporals as temporals, 
nevertheless had the right to judge of temporals in relation to spiritual 
ends.** The quotation also substantiated his conviction that the Pope, 
because endowed with plenary authority in the Church, was the 
supreme judge on earth of the temporal order in its spiritual aspects. 
Brownson was a thoroughgoing papist. Probably no Catholic of his 
time surpassed him in his veneration for, and defence of, the papacy. 
Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia, he was fond of reiterating.** As he interpreted 
the history of the Church, the pressures of extreme nationalism upon 
the prelates of the various countries would have shattered the Church 
into fragments unless the papacy had been there to declare the su- 
premacy of the spiritual.’ It was the papacy which had been the major 
object of assault throughout history, on the part of civil rulers who 
would brook no power above them; and it was the papacy which had 

% Ibid., p. 17; also, ibid., p. 84. * Works, X, 129 (1849). 

35 Works, XI, 258 (1854). 

36 “The church is built on Peter, and its defence is all included in the defence of Peter, 
as the state is defended in defending its sovereign. Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia” (Works, XI, 
62 [1853]). 

37 Works, XIII, 480 (1874). Brownson believed that the decisions of the Vatican Council 
concerning the prerogatives of the Pope had completely vindicated the stand he had 
taken years before on the indirect temporal power of the papacy, and absolved him from 


the charge of imprudence and rashness which had been launched even by some members 
of the American hierarchy. 
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proclaimed the independence and authority of the spiritual in the 
face of these assaults, even when nationally-minded prelates were 
disposed to compromise.” Although a defender of the doctrine of 
papal infallibility even before the Vatican Council, he did not believe 
that the Popes were impeccable or incapable of unwise decisions in 
administrative acts. At the same time, he condemned most of the 
popular histories concerned with the papacy because they were the 
products of anti-Catholic bias or from the pens of Gallicanized ad- 
herents of the Church.‘ 

Consonant with his own principles, Brownson declared that the 
Pope had authority over, though not im, the temporal order.’ The 
Pope’s authority was not temporal itself (save in the Papal States), 
but only over the spiritual aspects of temporal affairs. 


He has no authority, even as the vicar of our Lord, over temporal sovereigns in 
temporalities for temporal ends, or in the respect that they are pure temporalities. 
He has only authority in what pertains to the spiritual order, and judges sovereigns 
not in relation to the wisdom, prudence, policy, or expediency of their acts, but 
only in relation to their obligations to God, and the bearing of their acts on the 
rights and interests of the spiritual order. This rule subjects the prince in spirituals, 
but leaves him his autonomy, his freedom, his independence in temporals.® 


The power of the Church (and of the Pope) over temporal affairs 
was therefore indirect. The Popes, said Brownson, have never in any 
dogmatic definition claimed more than this.“ Even the deposing power 


% The classical example of such compromise, in Brownson’s view, was the approval 
of the Gallican declaration in 1682 by the representatives of the French clergy. 

39° Works, X, 383 (1852); ibid., p. 496 (1856). In 1853 he stated: “The infallibility of 
the pope, when defining faith or morals for the whole church, we are told, may be denied 
without formal heresy ... but, with the great body of Catholics, we hold it to be true, 
and should regard ourselves as guilty in foro conscientiae of heresy were we to deny it” 
(Works, XI, 69). During his “liberal period” Brownson restricted himself to saying that 
papal infallibility, though not strictly an article of faith, was, in his view, “the sounder 
theological opinion” (Works, VIII, 13 [1863]). After the Vatican Council had defined 
the doctrine, he zealously championed it. Cf. the articles, The Dollingeriies, Nationalists, 
and the Papacy (1873), and Papal Infallibility (1873), in Vol. XIII of the Works. 

Works, X, 392 (1852). 4 Works, XII, 358 (1860). 

* Tbid., p. 359. There is no question that the critics of Brownson were mistaken in 
charging him with having advocated a greater degree of spiritual authority over tem- 
porals. The controversy, however, enabled Brownson to clarify his position and dissipate 
some ambiguities in his original exposition. 

@“ ..no pope ever claimed, as an inherent right of the papacy, temporal authority 
over princes, or power to interfere with their temporalities” (Works, X, 499 [1856)). 
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which the Popes, in mediaeval times, had exercised against Catholic 
rulers was not a direct interference in temporal concerns. Strictly 
speaking, the Popes did not depose these rulers. They simply declared 
authoritatively that, because of their transgression of the natural law, 
they had lost the right to govern. It was the law that condemned them. 
The Pope’s function was only to interpret the law.“ 

But the temporal order has rarely reconciled itself even to this 
limited direction by spiritual authority.“* This, as has been noted, was 
Brownson’s judgment on the historical relations between the two 
orders. Almost constantly has the temporal sought to assert its abso- 
lute autonomy. And the reason? The reason is ultimately to be sought 





Brownson did not believe that Boniface VIII in the Bull, Unam sanctam, had gone be- 
yond affirming the indirect power. He summarized his own concept of the scope of this 
power in the following fashion: “By the indirect temporal power of the popes, we under- 
stand their power, as vicars of Jesus Christ on earth, over temporals, in the respect that 
temporals have a spiritual character and are related to eternal salvation. In asserting 
this power, we assert two things: first, that all temporal things have a moral and spiritual 
relation; and second, that of this relation the pope is under God the supreme judge and 
governor;—two things which, as we have learned Catholicity, no good Catholic can 
deny, save at the expense of his logic” (Works, XI, 127 [1854)). 

“ “The doctrine we insist on is that the prince incurs deposition, not by the will or 
legislation of the church, but by virtue of the natural law, or the law of God, under which 
he holds, and that the deposing power of the pope is simply judicial and declarative. . .” 
(Works, XI, 122 [1854]). See also ibid., p. 87 (1853). Brownson vigorously maintained 
that the Pope had this deposing power jure divino (Works, XI, 98 [1854]). He acknowl- 
edged, nevertheless, that “the conditions of its exercise hardly exist in the present state 
of the world....The power can be exercised only in Catholic nations whose govern- 
ments are Catholic and form constituent parts of Christendom; and, strictly speaking, 
there is no longer a Christendom, and there are now no Catholic states or governments” 
(Works, XIII, 437 [1873]). He maintained, moreover, that the question of the deposing 
power was not the central question with him: “‘. . . the discussion of the deposing power 
is not treated by us as an isolated, or as any thing more than an incidental, question; 
... we touched upon it only as connected with our general doctrine as to the relation of 
the two orders, temporal and spiritual . . .” (Works, XI, 121 [1853)). 

45 In an article, Rights of the Temporal (Works, XII, 376-405 [1860]), Brownson sought 
to balance his defense of spiritual authority over temporals, which he had vigorously 
made in the previous decade, by maintaining that there were areas in which the spiritual 
representative had no authority or in which the authority rightly should be shared by 
the secular element of society. He discusses with much frankness the possible abuses 
that could arise in such “mixed questions” as marriage and education. “We have hereto- 
fore,” said Brownson, “vindicated the rights of the spiritual order. We have wished, in 
this article, to vindicate the rights of lay society and laymen, and to set an example of 
their free use and application” (p. 404). Although the tone of this article, written during 
the “liberal” period, varies considerably from the earlier discussions on the temporal 
and spiritual, there is no fundamental incompatibility between the two points of view. 
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in the tendencies of fallen human nature after the sin of Adam. The 
flesh is in rebellion against the spirit, and the secular or temporal order 
against the spiritual.‘* Regarded in themselves our primitive tenden- 
cies are good, for they are the work of God.” But, consequent upon 
the Fall, they are turned towards evil.“ Hence the tendency of the 
state, as of the individual, to assert and maintain the supremacy of 
the secular order, and to regard man’s highest good as mundane 
felicity.“ A policy based on the assumption that man’s good is temporal 
must inevitably be repugnant to a policy which assumes that his good 
is spiritual and lies beyond this life. This is the major explanation for 
the hostility that has reigned between Church and state throughout 
history.°° 

The secular or temporal cannot suffice of itself, Brownson empha- 
sizes. The state cannot achieve its own legitimate ends or discharge 
its proper functions without the cooperation and aid of the spiritual 
society. The civic virtues necessary for the well-ordered state can be 
fostered only by religion.“ What is the state without morality, and 
what basis has morality without religion? 


To declare the government divorced from religion is to declare it emancipated 
from the law of God, from all moral obligation, and free to do whatever it pleases. 
It has no duties, and under it there are and can be no rights; for rights and 
duties are in the moral order and inseparable from religion, since the law of God 
is the basis of all rights and duties, the foundation and guaranty of all morality. 
The state, divorced from religion, would be bound to recognize and protect no 
rights of God or man, not even those natural and inalienable rights of all men, 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 


46 Works, X, $66 (1852). 

* Works, XI, 45 (1853): “Regarded in themselves, inasmuch as they belong to our 
original physical being, all our primitive tendencies are good; for, so considered, they 
are the work of God, and no work of his is or can be evil.” This assertion definitely proves 
that Brownson’s doctrine on this point was Catholic. Though he had a rather pessimistic 
view of human nature, he was not Calvinistic. 

 Ibid.: “Our end lies not in the direction of our natural tendencies since the fall, but 
in the opposite direction; and therefore the natural man must be arrested and converted, 
turned round, before he can move towards God, his last end and supreme good.” Evi- 
dently, he refers to “natural tendencies” in the historical, and not the metaphysical, 
sense here. 

4? Works, X, 369 (1852). % Tbid., p. 370. 

5 Works, XIII, 297 (1871). 52 Op. cit., p. 308. 
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Secularism therefore destroys the moral foundation of the state, which 
can then subsist only by the exercise of brute force. 

Religion should never be embraced primarily because it is essential 
to the well-being of civil society. To value religion chiefly because it 
serves temporal interests would again constitute a subordination of 
the spiritual to the temporal.* The claims of the spiritual order to be 
accepted for its own sake should always be held paramount. It remains 
true, nevertheless, that civil society, unless sustained by religion, 
cannot fulfill its own mission. The temporal must not be divorced 
from the spiritual, nor the state from the Church. 


UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Brownson was keenly aware that to advocate, in his time, the union 
of Church and state in any sense, was to provoke immediately the op- 
position of the “advanced” and “progressive” portion of mankind. 
The spirit of the time, he realized, was against any form of union.™ 
He had witnessed the outcry that had arisen when Pope Pius IX had 
issued his Syllabus of Errors in 1864, in which the Pope had con- 
demned the doctrine of the separation of Church and state.** To the 
“liberal” world the Syllabus was evidence of the Church’s unwilling- 
ness to come to terms with modern progress. 

Brownson’s judgment on the Syllabus was altogether different. 
It was evidence to him of the Church’s determination to save the 


58 Works, XI, 58 (1853). 

Works, XIII, 267 (1870): “There is no opinion more firmly fixed in the minds of 
the people of to-day, at least according to the journals, than that the union of church 
and state is execrable and ought not to be suffered to exist. The words cannot be pro- 
nounced without sending a thrill of horror through society, and calling forth the most 
vigorous and indignant protest from every self-appointed defender of modern civiliza- 
tion, progress, liberty, equality, and fraternity. What is called the ‘liberal party,’ or 
sometimes the ‘movement party,’ but what we call ‘the revolution,’ has everywhere for 
its primum mobile, its impulse and its motive, the dissolution of what remains of the 
union of church and state, the total separation of the state from the church and its as- 
sertion as the supreme and only legitimate authority in society, to which all orders and 
classes of men, and all matters, whether temporal or spiritual, must be subjected.” The 
essay from which we quote, Church and State, was the last formal discussion of the prob- 
lem by Brownson, and constituted a synthesis of earlier articles of his. It must therefore 
be regarded as his definitive thought on the subject. He treated aspects of the question 
later, but offered no new synthesis. 

55 Op. cit., p. 268. 
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world in spite of itself. Had the Church courted popularity, he as- 
serted, she would have refrained from such a pronouncement, and 
would have even taken the opposite view. The fact that she had boldly 
challenged prevailing views demonstrated again for him that the Church 
was guided by a divine Spirit.** For what the Syllabus was condemn- 
ing, said Brownson, was the soul itself of the disease which afflicted 
the modern world. The Pope, in condemning separation of Church and 
state, was not concerned with any historical form of alliance between 
the temporal and the spiritual powers. The object of his condemnation 
was much deeper than that. What he was primarily denouncing was 
the widely accepted view of the independence of the temporal from 
the law of God. He was condemning political atheism. 


The Syllabus of Pius IX condemns the separation of church and state in the 
sense asserted by the liberals, which means the independence of the state from 
the law of God, and its right to pursue any policy it pleases, without regard to the 
rights or authority of religion. What the liberals mean by the separation of church 
and state is the omnipotence of the state, and its right, in all matters it chooses to 
call civil, to trample on the rights or freedom of conscience. The pope condemns 
in the Syllabus the separation of church and state in this sense, and so does every 
man not an atheist. God is sovereign, and the state is as much bound to obey the 
law of God as is a simple individual. Whoever believes in God holds so much.” 


& Works, XIII, 97 (1866). Brownson’s concept of the nature of the Church, and its 
role in the divine economy, must be understood in order to appreciate the full force of 
the theses developed in this paper. Because of the vastness of the subject, however, it 
cannot be adequately treated here. One text might be adduced to illustrate his concept 
of the Church. For Brownson, the Church “is not simply an external authority, or an 
external institution to which is arbitrarily delegated authority in matters of faith and 
morals, but... she has her reason and constitution in the incarnation of the Word; not 
merely an external delegated authority, but also an internal, inherent, and living au- 
thority by virtue of the indwelling and informing Word, whose incarnation she, in some 
sense, continues. The church is not separated from Christ,—is not simply an outward 
and positive institution established and preserved by his power and authority, but is, in 
principle, Christ himself. In becoming really united to the church, we become really 
united to Christ, are regenerated in him, and live his life, as individuals in the order of 
generation live the life of Adam. . . . The church, if considered in its principle, is Christ, 
the God-man; if considered in relation to the development or effects of the incarnation, 
it is the regenerated human species, or humanity raised to the palingenesiac order, and 
placed on the plane of its progress toward glorification, or its complete union through 
the incarnate Word with God, the finite with the infinite” (Works, XII, 481 [1862)). 

581 Works, XII, 437 (1868) : “Weno more approve,” Brownson continued, “the separation 
of church and state in this sense than does the Holy Father himself; and we should be 
no less quick and determined to denounce any action of the state that should restrict 
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It is in the divine ordinance, said Brownson, that Church and state 
should exist and act in a spirit of harmony and cooperation. Such a 
spirit of concert is essential for the fulfillment of the ends of both. 
The Church cannot successfully fulfill her mission of evangelizing 
souls if she is constantly thwarted by the interfering hand of the 
state. The temporal well-being of society, on the other hand, its 
orderly, peaceful, and continuous progress, requires, as the Holy See 
had constantly maintained, that the activities of both should not be 
at cross-purposes, but should be governed by the spirit of mutual 
concord.™ 

There is a double error to be avoided here, however. On the one 
hand, it would be wrong to identify the Church and state, a condition 
to which Protestantism almost universally tends.*° On the other hand, 
there is the error of isolating the Church from the state, which is the 
fundamental mistake of Gallicanism. “For the complete and normal 
government of society, you must have the concurrence of church and 
state, that is, their harmonious cooperation, the church governing all 
things in the respect that they are spiritual, and the state temporal 
things in the respect that they are only temporal.” 





the freedom or independence of the church. The liberals mean, by the separation of church 
and state, the supremacy of the state and its perfect freedom to suppress the church, if 
it sees proper, confiscate her goods, and exile or hang her priests and religious, whenever 
these choose to obey God rather than men.” See also Works, XIII, 97 (1866); ébid., p. 
268 (1870); ébid., p. 326 (1871); XVIII, 211 (1865); XIII, 38 (1869). 

% Works, XI, 47-49 (1853). The corruption and social decline of the Catholic popula- 
tion of Europe in the eighteenth century, declared Brownson, was owing to the crippling 
handicaps imposed upon the Church by the so-called Catholic governments (cf. ibid., p. 48). 

59 Works, XIII, 101 (1866). 

® This assertion of Brownson may strike a dissonant chord in some minds, but it was 
a firmly held conviction with him. Cf., e.g., Works, X, 421 (1852): “Protestantism was 
sought as the emancipation of sovereigns from subjection in spirituals even to the spiritual 
authority, and of giving them supreme authority in both spirituals and temporals. Every 
Protestant sovereign claimed to be pontifex maximus in his own dominions.”’ He declared 
that it was a situation essentially unaltered even in his own time. 

& Works, XI, 275 (1854). At the period of writing this, Brownson was inclined to con- 
sider the union of Church and state in a purely univocal fashion, concluding that the 
state would be officially Catholic. “The state, on this supposition, would give civil effect 
to the canon law, and the church would give her consent to all reasonable measures pro- 
posed by the state for the temporal good of the community. Thus each discharging its 
proper functions, both would move on in harmony, for the common good, temporal and 
spiritual, of society” (sbid.). However, when he formulated his last thoughts on the mat- 
ter, in the essay, Church and State (1870), Brownson interpreted “union of church and 
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To illustrate the concord which should reign between the two 
powers, Brownson borrows from the Fathers and mediaeval Doctors 
the analogy of the relations between body and soul. Soul and body, 
though distinct, are not separate. Their separation, in fact, is death— 
for the body, of course, though not for the soul, which is immortal. 
It is the same in the moral order as regards society.* Religion, and 
specifically the Church, is essential to the existence and well-being of 
the social order. As the soul is the nobler and superior part of man, 
so the Church is the nobler and superior part of society. “It is for her 
in the moral order to direct and control civil society, by judicially 
declaring, and applying to its action, the law of God, of which she is, 
as we have just said, the guardian and judge.” 

But the concrete mode of union of Church and state depends, said 
Brownson, upon historical circumstances. The Church is wedded to no 
specific form of union. For “while the church, with her essential 





state” in an analogical fashion—to use a Scholastic expression. Such a union could be 
realized in various ways. Without denying that an official Catholic state might be the 
highest ideal abstractly viewed, the conditions of the modern world were inappropriate 
for it. Moreover—and this appears to have been at least equally decisive with Brown- 
son—the historical record of officially Catholic states left much to be desired from the 
viewpoint of the freedom and independence of the Church. He could say, even in 1853, 
and therefore at his most conservative period, that “we cannot help thinking, that, were 
our republic to establish the Catholic religion by law, and profess itself Catholic, it would 
very soon seek to subject the church to its authority, to abridge her freedom, and labor 
to obtain the control of ecclesiastical affairs. It would soon fancy, that, in return for 
the great favor to the church of professing the Catholic religion, it ought to have a voice 
in her government,—at least the nomination of pastors, or a veto on their nomination; 
and the first to suggest something of the sort, we need not doubt, would be some miserable 
Catholic politician, demagogue, or courtier, borrowing the civil maxims of pagan Rome, 
or of the Lower Empire, and anxious to prove to his non-Catholic colleagues that he is 
too liberal and enlightened to submit to priestly domination” (Works, XI, 54 [1853)]). 

62 Works, XIII, 264 (1870). “Each has its own distinctive properties and functions,” 
he adds, “and neither can replace the other” (zbid.). He is obviously endeavoring to 
make it clear that he is not identifying the Church with the state. 

® Op. cit., p. 265: “The church in the moral order is forma civitatis, the informing, the 
vital principle of the state or civil society, which has no moral life of its own, since all 
moral life, by its very term, proceeds from the spiritual order. There is in the physical 
order no existence, but from God through the medium of his creative act; so is there 
no moral life in society, but from the spiritual order which is founded by God as supreme 
lawgiver, and represented by the church, the guardian and judge alike of the natural 
law and the revealed law.” This passage further enables one to understand why Brown- 
son regarded religion as absolutely vital to civil society. 

* Ibid. 
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constitution, and her dogmas are founded in the divine order, and are 
catholic and unalterable, the relations between the civil and ecclesi- 
astical authorities may be changed or modified by the changes of time 
and place. These relations have not been always the same, but have 
differed in different ages and countries.”’** Throughout its long history 
the Church has sanctioned, for a given historical period, a particular 
type of association with the temporal power. But a form of union 
justifiable in one epoch may not be justifiable in another. Principles 
are immutable and eternal; their application must vary according to 
the circumstances of time and place.* 

Following the collapse of the Roman Empire, the Church, as the 
only civilizing agent in Europe, was forced to assume a political role 
and to exercise most of the functions of civil society itself, because 
she was the only power that could exercise these functions. 


...it became absolutely necessary that she should have a civil and political 
existence and authority—that she should be incorporated into the state, as an 
integral element of the civil constitution, and have her worship, without which 
she could have as little social as religious influence, recognized as the law of the 
land as well as the law of God. There was no other condition of rescuing society 
from the chaos and barbarism in which it was plunged, and of reviving civilization 
and securing its progress. Infidelity, heresy, and schism, which were as directly 
in opposition to her mission of civilizing the nations as to her mission of evangeliz- 
ing them, were then directly and proximately crimes against society, and as such 
were justly punishable by the public authorities. In attacking the church, they 
attacked civil society itself, struck at the very conditions of social order, and 
jeopardized every social interest.” 


85 Works, XVIII, 210 (1865). 

66 Works, X, 227 (1849). The reference is to a passage in Civil and Religious Toleration, 
a summary of Brownson’s early reflections on the problem of the relation of Church and 
state. Though developing certain ideas which he did not emphasize in articles on the 
same question written twenty years later, he never disavowed this earlier contribution. 
In its essentials it is compatible with his final point of view. Brownson, in this article, 
maintained that the state has no competency in spiritual matters, and therefore may 
repress heresy only for social] reasons. In the exceptional circumstances that obtained 
in the Middle Ages, heresy was immediately and directly an offense against the social 
order. Since it is no longer such an immediate and direct threat to the social order, not 
even an officially Catholic state has the right to repress it. As regards states which do 
not officially recognize the Catholic faith, they must tolerate all religions not incompatible 
with good morals. He makes the important point alse (p. 229) that the Church “allows 
no one to be molested for his want of faith .... Faith is voluntary, and cannot be forced.” 

87 Op. cit., p. 225. 
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The same relationship obtained substantially in the Middle Ages 
as well, according to Brownson. He was no unrestrained admirer of 
this period, and more than once criticized enthusiasts of the mediae- 
val epoch for ignoring the barbaric elements present in that social and 
political order.“ The Church, he believed, had not wholly succeeded 
in subduing society to the law of the Gospel, or in expelling the in- 
fluences of barbarism. While he admired the achievements of 
mediaevalism, some of which he believed were still unsurpassed, he 
was sensible of many defects.” But the point is that in the process of 
bringing a civilization to maturity the Church assumed a role which 
was inevitable and necessary at the time. It was a role, nevertheless, 
purely accidental to her mission. 

With the rise of the modern state, the relationship entered a new 
phase. The Church now sought to promote harmony between herself 
and the state by concordats, “as the wisest and best expedient she 
found practicable.””® But concordats, said Brownson, however useful 
or necessary, hardly realize the ideal of Christian society. 


They do not effect the true union of church and state, and cannot be needed 
where that union exists. They imply not the union, but the separation of church 
and state, and are neither necessary nor admissible, except where the state claims 
to be separate from and independent of the church. They are a compromise in 
which the church concedes the exercise of certain rights to the state in considera- 
tion of its pledge to secure her in the free and peaceable exercise of the rest, and 
to render her the material force in the execution of her spiritual canons, which she 
may need, but does not herself possess. They. are defensible only as necessary ex- 
pedients, to save the church and the state from falling into the relation of direct 
and open antagonism.” 


Concordats, moreover, have at best been only partially successful 
in achieving their objectives. While the Church has faithfully observed 
the provisions of concordats which bound her, the state has not felt 
itself always obliged to fulfill its part of the bargain. It violates its 
contractual obligations whenever it deems them to be interfering with 
its own ambitious projects. It abrogates at will a concordat without 
even consulting the Church, the other party to the contract. Brownson 

® See his The Church in the Dark Ages (Works, X, 239-66 [1849]). Surprisingly, Brown- 
son at this period did not clearly distinguish between the Dark Ages and the Middle 


Ages. He praised the achievements, nevertheless, between 1000 and 1350 A.D. 
Op. cil., p. 259. 1 Works, XIII, 269 (1870). ™ [bid. 
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adduced the conduct of Spain, Italy, and Austria in his own time in 
order to prove his point.” Even where governments might themselves 
be disposed to fulfill their obligations, the pressures of popular opinion 
moulded by demagoguery will force their hand.” 

Little reliance, he concluded, was to be placed in princely govern- 
ments for insuring the freedom and independence of the Church. Their 
conduct will be governed by state policy, regardless of their obligations 
to the Holy See.” It was evident, moreover, that the movement for 
popular liberty was sweeping away the old order, and that, as a con- 
sequence, the Church was being thrown upon her own resources ®n- 
tirely. The former union of Throne and Altar was destined to disap- 
pear. Though the change was attended by evils which no man could 
condone, the final outcome might be altogether favorable to the 
Church. 


The detachment of the empire from the church, which has been effected for 
purposes hostile to her, and with the hope of causing her destruction, perhaps 
will prove to her enemies that she does not rest on the state, that the state is far 
more in need of her than she of it, and show in a clear and unmistakable light her 
independence of all civil support, her inexhaustible internal resources, her super- 
natural energy and divine persistence. The empire detached from her and abandon- 
ing her te herself, or turning its force against her, will cease to incumber her with 
its official help, will no longer stand as an opaque substance between her and the 
people, intercepting her light, and preventing them from beholding her in her 
spiritual beauty and splendor.”® 


There was a deadly danger lurking in the movement towards popular 
liberty, Brownson nevertheless believed. In so far as it was a movement 
in behalf of the unrestricted sovereignty of the people, who were to 
be bound by neither constitution nor laws, and subject to no power 


72 Op. cit., p. 270. 73 Ibid. %4 Ibid. See also XVI, 528 (1857). 

7 Works, XIII, 106 (1866). In the same article, Independence of the Church, he had 
previously observed that “‘present appearances indicate that the church throughout the 
world will be thrown back, as she was in the beginning, on her internal resources as a 
spiritual kingdom; that she will cease to be the official church of any nation—at least 
for a time, if not forever; and that she will not henceforth govern or protect her children 
as civil communities, states, or empires through their civil rulers, but simply as Catholics, 
individual members of her communion, through her own spiritual ministry, her bishops 
and prelates alone, without any official relation with the state. She can even then exercise 
her full spiritual authority over her own members, as the independent kingdom of God 
on earth, free from all entangling alliances with the shifting politics of nations” (p. 105). 
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above themselves, it was as great a threat to the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the spiritual order as any absolute monarch had been. 
The movement, unfortunately, had been of this character throughout 
Europe.”* When European liberals, for example, advocated separation 
of Church and state, they meant total separation, the complete 
emancipation of the temporal from the spiritual.” They were simply 
substituting one form of political atheism for another, and sowing the 
seeds of later and more terrible convulsions in the political and social 
order. 

But “sovereignty of the people” can bear another meaning. A 
state based on the principles not of totalitarian democracy but of 
constitutional republicanism; a state which recognizes its incompe- 
tency in spirituals; a state which by its fundamental law is ordained to 
defend and protect the natural rights of men, especially the rights of 
conscience, and consequently allows, as a matter of strict justice, full 
freedom and independence for the Church—such a state, though it 
may be deficient from the abstract norms of a perfect Christian com- 
munity, may best answer to the needs of the Church in the modern 
world. 

Given such a political order, the conditions for a genuine, even if 
unique, union of Church and state are present. With her freedom and 
independence fully guaranteed and protected, the Church could, 
through the moral influence she exercised upon the minds and hearts 
of her subjects, preserve society from the ever-threatening evils of 
anarchy and despotism, promote its. political and social well-being, 
and perfect men in relation to both their natural and supernatural 
destiny. 

Brownson set forth the thesis that the Constitution of the United 
States reflected the principles of this political order. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AND THE CHURCH 


Constitutions are generated, not made, said Brownson.” He was 
not referring to the written constitution of a state. Anterior to the 


76 Totalitarian democracy will be more fully discussed in a later section. 

™ Works, XIII, 273 (1870). We have already seen that, according to Brownson, the 
separation of Church and state was condemned by Pius IX in this sense. 

™% Works, XVII, 493 (1864). This is a basic thesis of Brownson’s political philosophy, 
and involves the rejection of the compact theory of government in the sense of Hobbes, 
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written constitution, there existed a more fundamental one, the un- 
written: that which gives to a people of a given territory a distinct 
existence and character, and renders them capable of political action 
as a sovereign entity.” It was the product of historical events, and 
in this sense is the work of Divine Providence.* 

The unwritten or providential constitution of the United States has 
found expression in three documents: the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights.*! These manifest the unique 
character of the American system. Although the providential con- 
stitution of the United States has certain analogies with other forms, 
it has had no prototype in Western history. “It is original, a new 
contribution to political science, and seeks to attain the end of all wise 
and just government by means unknown or forbidden to the ancients, 
and which have been but imperfectly comprehended even by American 
political writers themselves.’ 

There is no more striking feature of the American system, Brownson 
believed, than its express recognition that the government is one of 
limited powers. Here was a new departure from hitherto prevailing 
political forms. The basic constitution of the nation is founded on the 
principle that every man has certain inalienable rights which the 





Locke, or Rousseau. Brownson derived the formula from Joseph de Maistre, though in 
The American Republic (1865) he asserts that de Maistre goes too far in denying any 
initiative to human reason and will in the formation of governments (Works, XVIII, 75). 

79 Works, XVIII, 92 (1865). The written constitution establishes the government. It 
is the act of a sovereign power, and hence presupposes the existence and constitution 
of such a power. A distinction must therefore be made between the state (or civil society) 
and government. It is the state which is sovereign, not the government (cf. X VII, 493-96). 
The term “state,” however, is not always used by Brownson, throughout his voluminous 
writings, in this restricted sense. 

8 Works, XVIII, 74 (1865). 

8! Brownson adduces the three documents in determining the nature of the unwritten 
constitution. They reflected, he believed, the more fundamental constitution: the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, rather perfectly, the Declaration of Independence, in some 
respects. 

82 Works, XVIII, 9 (1865). This paper is concerned with Brownson’s analysis of the 
basic constitution only in so far as related to the problem of Church and state. The Ameri- 
can Republic (Works, XVIII, 1-222) expounds his definitive views on the constitution 
in general, with one section (199-222) devoted to the problem of this paper. Articles 
written both earlier and later than The American Republic and dealing ex professo with 
the question of Church and state must be consulted in order to grasp his full thought on 
the matter. 
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government must acknowledge and protect. “The peculiarity of the 
American constitution under the point of view we are now considering 
it, is not merely in asserting the equality of all men before the law, 
but in asserting their equal rights as held not from the law, but from 
the Creator, anterior to civil society, and therefore rights which govern- 
ment is bound by its very constitution to recognize and protect to the 
full extent of its power.”’® 

Brownson was unable to observe that such a limitation upon the 
powers of the state had ever before been recognized in political history. 
Under the Greek and Roman republics man was held to exist for the 
state, and had rights only to the extent the state conceded them. 
Imperial Rome merely aggregated to the emperor the different powers 
of the omnicompetent state. Under feudalism there was a recognition 
of the rights of the feudal barons, but none of the rights of man. The 
modern absolutistic states sought to revive the system which had pre- 
vailed under the pagan emperors.“ And so far as the movements for 
democracy in Europe were concerned, they were sharply differentiated 
from the American system by their espousal of the doctrine of the 
unlimited and absolute power of the people. 


There is a radical difference between European democracy and American 
democracy. American democracy, or democracy in the true American sense, is, 
that the people under God are the source of all political power, but that they can 
originate or rightfully exercise no power that is incompatible with the rights of 
individuals; European democracy puts the people in the place of God, asserts their 
freedom as the state to do whatever they please, and maintains that their will is 
law, and the rule and measure of right. Our American system maintains that the 
people are under law collectively as well as individually, are as much bound in 
their collective capacity by the law of God, as much bound to observe natural 
justice when acting as the state, as they are when acting in their individual capa- 


8% Works, XIII, 45 (1869). The term “constitution” in our article designates the un- 
written or providential constitution, unless otherwise specified. 

* Ibid. 

85 Works, XII, 9 (1856). Though he refutes in this article the charge that the Church 
is opposed to free political institutions, he expresses his reluctance and humiliation in 
engaging in such a task. Religion, not politics, is the supreme law for man. ‘‘To subject 
religion to politics, or to object to a religion because incompatible with this or that political 
theory, is in principle, to deny the sovereignty of God himself, and to fall below the most 
degrading form of gentilism” (0p. cit., p. 2). Brownson’s basic standpoint always is that 
the American constitution should be cherished because in harmony with Catholic principles 
(understood as embracing both the natural and the revealed law). 
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city, as simple individuals; that a majority has no more right to tyrannize than a 
minority; it concedes that the people are not infallible, that they may have their 
moments of vertigo, be carried away by passion or caprice, and do great injustice, 
and therefore that safeguards, guaranties against their abuse of their power are 
necessary . .. and therefore it teaches that the power of the state is limited by the 
rights of individuals, and prescribes in the constitution the sphere beyond which 
it may not lawfully act, and authorizes the supreme judicature to arrest it, and 
declare its acts null and void whenever it ventures beyond the prescribed limits.* 


Rights pertain to the moral and spiritual order.** In recognizing 
that the mission of government consists in respecting and protecting 
them, the American constitution acknowledges the primacy of the 
spiritual. Under the American system the spiritual order is recognized 
not only as independent, but also as supreme.” And among the rights 
which the government must protect, there is none more precious than 
the right of conscience. The American state does not profess to 
originate this right, or even to concede it. It affirms merely that this 
right, as other natural rights, proceeds from a source other than itself, 
and that it is obligated to protect it. It sets and can set no limit upon 
it save in so far as its expression is contrary to bonos mores. Howsoever 
imperfect the American constitution may otherwise be, “it is the first 


86 Works, XIII, 137-38 (1867); 275-76 (1870); 331-32 (1873). The rights of man, 
according to Brownson, are unintelligible unless recognized to be fundamentally the 
rights of God. Cf. his earlier and more extended treatment of the subject in Rights and 
Duties (Works, XIV, 290-316 [1852]). 

87 “Tn recognizing the inalienable and inviolable rights of man as anterior to it, inde- 
pendent of it, and above it, the American state recognizes the rights of God, and there- 
fore the freedom, independence, and supremacy of the spiritual order” (Works, XIII, 
332 [1873]). 

8 Works, XIII, 134 (1867). Brownson does not mean to imply that this right is absolute 
and unlimited. It is inviolable as regards other men and as regards the state. He con- 
demned, as contradictory, liberty or right of conscience in the sense of being absolved 
from all law: “The liberty of conscience condemned by Gregory XVI., of immortal mem- 
ory, and by Pius IX., now gloriously reigning, means that man is not bound to obey 
God, unless he sees fit to do so; that he is subject to no superior, and under no law but 
his own will and pleasure. This is not liberty of conscience, but the denial of conscience 
itself. No man who denies God has any conscience, nor has any one who denies the obliga- 
tion to conform to the law of God; for conscience is the application, by the man himself 
in his own interior of the law of God; to his own acts, approving or condemning them. 
If there is no God, there is no law of God; if no law of God, there is no application of 
the law of God to one’s own acts, and then no conscience. Every sensible man, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, does and must condemn, not true freedom of conscience, but what, under 
the name of liberty of conscience, the popes have most justly censured” (Works, XII, 
438 [1868)). 
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and only instance in history of a political constitution based on Chris- 
tian principles; that is, on the recognition of the independence of 
religion and the supremacy of the spiritual order.” 

The American state, in other words, acknowledges its incompetency 
in spirituals.*° It would be incorrect, declared Brownson, to say that 
it defends the system of toleration of different religious beliefs. Tolera- 
tion is not the American principle. It was the merit of the Catholics 
of Maryland to have passed the first act of religious toleration on this 
continent, and such legislation was faithfully observed so long as 
Catholics remained in the ascendency in Maryland.” 

But toleration is not religious liberty. Toleration implies a civil 
grant from political authority, and is radically different from the 
doctrine that the state has no competency whatsoever to legislate in 
purely spiritual matters.* The Puritans of New England were the 
first in this country to proclaim the doctrine of the incompetency of 
the state in spirituals. This is the doctrine that became an integral 
part of the American constitution.” 

Whence the basic origin of this principle of the state’s incompetency 
in moral and spiritual matters? While admitting that the Puritans were 
the first in America to assert it, Brownson nevertheless affirmed that 
it had a much older history. It not only stemmed from biblical teach- 


89 Works, XIII, 177 (1870). In contrast, European public law has been based, he de- 
clared, on the principle of the pagan republic that the state is supreme in both spirituals 
and temporals (ibid.). 

Works, XII, 110 (1856); XIII, 331 (1873). 

% Works, XII, 105 (1856). ; % Thid. 

% Op. cit., p. 107 (1856); XIII, 123 (1867). The Puritans were the first to affirm the 
principle, but its development into the doctrine of the equality of all religious groups 
before the state was the result of certain concrete historical factors which Brownson did 
not fail to note. It was not that the Protestants of the period had any love of religious 
liberty itself, but that no one sect was strong enough to make itself a state establish- 
ment (XI, 332 [1858]). There was another important factor: leading men of that time, 
with little belief in any religion, had espoused the opinion of Voltaire that, by severing 
Church from state, religion would lose its vitality (ibid.). See also XIII, 124 (1867); 
XIII, 229 (1870); XIII, 273 (1870). Harmonizing various explanations for a given fact 
sometimes presents a difficulty in Brownsonian exegesis (this is not the only instance). 
It is fairly clear at any rate that, for Brownson, the principle of the state’s incompetency 
in spirituals found its way into the American constitution, even though through bizarre 
channels, and that the Puritans were the first in the country to enunciate it. For Brown- 
son’s general views on the subject of Protestantism in relation to civil, political, and 
religious liberty, cf. Works, XIII, 201-41 (1870). 
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ings; it had been the express doctrine of the Catholic Church for 
centuries. 


The great principle of the Puritans, that the church is independent of the state 
and superior to it, or that the state has no authority to legislate in religious matters, 
not even in non-essentials, was a Catholic principle, for which the popes, in their 
long struggles with the secular power, had uniformly contended. It is the vital 
principle of liberty; for it interposes the rights of God, represented by the church, 
as the limits of the rights of the state. The Puritans had asserted this principle in 
their own defence against the Protestant king and parliament of England, which 
assumed plenary authority in spirituals as well as in temporals. It waz not Protes- 
tantism that developed this great principle of all just liberty, and opposed to all 
absolutism; it was the old Catholic principle, always and everywhere asserted by 
the Catholic Church.™ 


He therefore rejected the view that Protestantism was the basis of 
the American system. The principles of natural justice and equity 
embedded in the American constitution were in conflict with the 
doctrine of the total depravity of human nature defended by Protes- 
tantism.*® The Puritans themselves, misapplying the principle of the 
supremacy of religion over the state, succeeded only in bringing about 
an odious tyranny in their colony.** The rights of man asserted by the 
colonists in their struggle for independence had been derived from 
common law, and the writings, if not of Catholic theologians, at least 
of Catholic lawyers.” The men who founded this country, said Brown- 


% Works, XIII, 217 (1870). See also op. cit., p. 123. In Uncle Jack and His Nephew 
(Works, XI, 247 [1854]), Brownson declares that ‘‘a profound study of our institutions 
and of history would disclose the fact, that, in so far as we have in our political system 
deviated from other nations, we have only adopted principles that the popes for more 
than a thousand years labored in vain to induce the European nations to adopt, and, on 
the other hand, that we have more fully incorporated into our institutions the spirit of 
the papal recommendations and constitutions than any other nation on the earth.” 

% “Our Protestant ancestors founded the American order, not on their Protestantism, 
but on the natural law, natural justice and equity as explained by the church, long prior 
to the Protestant movement of Luther and his associates, and they only followed out 
those great principles of natural rights, justice, and equality, which Catholic councils, 
doctors, and jurisconsults during fifteen hundred years had labored to render popular. . . . 
They [the founders] adopted a basis incompatible with the preservation of Protestantism 
as a religion. The basis they adopted was that of the natural law, natural reason, and 
justice; but this natural reason, this natural law, natural justice, Protestantism denies, 
and must deny; for it asserts the total depravity of human nature, declares all acts done 
in a state of nature to be sin, and denies nature to make way for grace, and reason to 
make way for faith” (Works, XI, 569-70 [1856]). See also XIII, 125 (1867). 

% Works, XIII, 217 (1870). % Works, XIII, 123 (1867). 
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son, had borrowed their principles from Catholicity. They were for 
the most part non-Catholics, but they builded better than they knew." 

But to assert that the American constitution recognizes its incom- 
petency in spirituals does not mean that it is unreligious or anti- 
religious in character. 


The American state is not an infidel or godless state, nor is it indifferent to 
religion. It does not, indeed, as the state, profess any particular form of Christian- 
ity, but it recognizes the importance and necessity of religion, and its obligation to 
respect and protect the religion of its citizens. It does not assume that it has the 
right to ignore their religion, and pursue a policy of its own, regardless of its effect 
on the forms of religion they profess.” 


Brownson was not maintaining that the mores of the American 
people were blameless from the viewpoint of Christian morals. There 
was, in fact, no severer critic of his fellow Americans at the time than 
himself. But he was emphatic in asserting that, as regards the funda- 
mental constitution of the nation, there exists complete harmony 
between it and Catholic doctrine. 


The sentiments, the manners, the morals of the people, are very far from being 
in perfect harmony with Catholicity; but the civility, the political and social order, 
what we call the institutions of the country, being founded on natural right and 
equity, are in perfect accordance with it; for Catholicity republishes the law of 
nature,—natural right and equity,—-and gives it new and higher sanctions.’ 


Brownson was convinced that never, in the long history of the 
Church, had it enjoyed as much freedom as it did in these United 
States. Struggling for centuries successively against emperors, Christian 
and pagan, against absolutistic monarchs, against totalitarian demo- 
crats, she had sought to acquire full freedom and independence from 
the civil power. Only in the United States were such freedom and in- 
dependence acknowledged. 


She has all the security for her temporalities in the United States that govern- 
ment and law can give. She has full freedom of teaching, discipline, and worship; 
and her pastors are not only protected in person and property, but have (what 
they have seldom had elsewhere) perfect freedom of intercourse in person or by 
letter with their chief, the Roman Pontiff, without being obliged to ask the permis- 


* Op. cit., p. 143 (1867). 
%® Works, XII, 110-11 (1856). See also XIII, 261 (1870). 
100 Works, XI, 572 (1856). 
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sion of the civil authority. She needs no placet from the state, no preconization of 
the government, before appointing and inducting bishops into their sees. She ap- 
points whom she pleases without leave asked or obtained and invests whom she 
will with the cure of souls, without the slightest interference of the civil author- 
ity. 


It is true, said Brownson, that the Church is accorded no special 
recognition by the state, and enjoys this freedom in common with 
non-Catholic denominations. But their freedom and independence in 
no way detract from hers." The state, moreover, has no competency 
in spiritual matters; it cannot authoritatively decide which is the 
true and which is the false representative of the spiritual order.’ 
Whatever controversies may exist between the Church and the sects 
are on questions wholly beyond the province of civil government. They 
pertain entirely to the spiritual order and cannot be settled by force.'™ 

Brownson emphasized that the Church is not essentially dependent 
upon the civil power for the fulfillment of her mission. She is a perfect 
society, having in her possession all the indispensable means to achieve 
the end for which she was founded.’* The American constitution recog- 
nizes and guarantees her freedom and independence, and protects her 
against all transgression upon her rights. That is all the Church de- 
mands of the state in any fundamental sense.'* And all history proves 
that the officious attempts of the civil power, even when well disposed, 
to aid her in her spiritual work have been a source of embarrassment 


1 Works, XIII, 333-34 (1873). He also points out that the canonical decisions of the 
ecclesiastical courts are final for the civil courts in all questions between the Church and 
her own members (oP. cit., p. 332). The freedom which the Church enjoyed in America 
was frequently emphasized by Brownson; see, e.g., of. cit., p. 142 (1867); XII, 135 (1856); 
XI, 53 (1853); XII, 437 (1861); XII, 24 (1856). 

102 Works, XIII, 334 (1873). See also XIII, 142 (1867). 

103 Op. cit., p. 278 (1870); p. 334 (1873). 

14 Op. cit., p. 334 (1873). The Church could not call upon the state to suppress non- 
Catholic religions “because, 1st: The state has no power to do it; because 2nd: That 
would be to change fundamentally the constitution of the state, and to reject the doctrine 
of equal rights on which it is founded, and which is her only safeguard for her own free- 
dom and independence; and because, 3d: According to the law of God, as interpreted 
by the church, faith cannot be forced, but must be voluntary and free” (ébid.). 

108 Works, XII, 22 (1856). 

106 Op. cit., p. 23 (1856). He added the following qualification in a later article: “More 
she might exect of the state in perfect Christian society; but this is all that she can exact 
in an imperfect and divided Christian society, as is the case in nearly all modern nations” 
(Works, XIII, 280 [1870}). 
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to her—more of a hindrance than a help to her mission.'” In the 
balance, it is a great advantage that the Church is freed, as in the 
United States, from entangling alliances with the state. 


I say not, I pretend not, that we have, or can have, under our American system, 
all the arrangements that we find in those ages and countries where the church 
and the state are in some sort mixed up one with the other, and no small portion 
of the proper work of the state is thrown as a burden on the church. That mixture 
of civil and ecclesiastical institutions and functions which sprung up under the 
Roman emperors after their conversion to Christianity, which obtained in a greater 
or less degree in all countries that adopted the Theodosian and Justinian codes, 
or the Roman civil law, as the basis of their jurisprudence, and which still obtains 
in theory in most European states, does not obtain here, and I think never will. 
But this no Catholic need regret, for that system was never more than an accident 
in the history of the church, and grew out of circumstances which do not exist here, 
and cannot, if our government continues to abide by its principles. That system 
was good in its time and place, because the civil government would not then grant 
that full freedom, independence, and protection to the spiritual order which our 
government recognizes and guaranties as its right. In losing that system, which is 
neither practicable nor necessary here, we lose nothing of Catholicity, nothing of 
its vigor and efficiency; we lose simply certain special favors of the government, 
and are relieved in turn from certain burdens at times almost too great for the 
church to bear, imposed by the government as the price of those favors. The loss 
is a great gain, and it is far better for the interests of the church to lose the favors 
and be freed from the burdens, than it is to retain the favors and bear the burdens.!™ 


The whole burden of Brownson’s reflections is that the American 
constitution is—from a practical point of view at least, and interpreted 
in the light of historical experience—the best adapted of all political 
systems to the nature and mission of the Church. The American system 
is based on natural justice and equity, principles which the Church 
recognizes, interprets, and enforces. It is in opposition to both Caesar- 
ism and Jacobinism, twin enemies of genuine civil and religious liberty. 
It acknowledges its incompetency in spirituals, but at the same time 
proclaims its obligation to defend and vindicate the inalienable rights 
of man, including the right of conscience. And in professing that these 


107 Works, XII, 23 (1856). 
108 Op. cit., XII, 30 (1856). He reproduced the essentials of this text years later in his 
Union of Church and State (Works, XIII, 141-42 [1867]). It has already been noted that 
Brownson maintained (Works, X, 225 [1849]) that the barbaric state of society in the 
Dark Ages forced the Church to assume many tasks of a temporal character. This role 
was likewise accidental to the mission of the Church. 
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rights proceed from a source other and higher than itself, it proclaims 
the independence and supremacy of the spiritual. 

There exists, therefore, concord and harmony between Church and 
state. Though distinct, the two powers are not separated. In a real 
though unprecedented sense, a union exists between the two.’ Most 
foreigners and many Americans, said Brownson, construe the relation- 
ship as one of total separation.”° But the reverse is the fact. In princi- 
ple at least, the civil and religious orders in American society are in 
normal relations to each other. Each exists in its integrity, with its 
own distinctive nature, laws, and functions, and therefore the temporal 
in its proper subordination to the spiritual.” 

On the basis of his analysis Brownson concluded that there would 
be no necessity for any change in the political institutions of the 
country, were Catholics to gain the ascendency. 


I may safely conclude that the church would and could, with her principles, 
have no motive to change the present relation of the government to religion, were 
she to gain the ascendency in our country, or were the great majority of our people 
to become Catholics. We, then, may conclude further that our government, hon- 
estly administered in accordance with its fundamental principles, meets the princi- 
ples, the wants, and the wishes of the Catholic Church; and therefore, that we may 
be loyal American republicans, and assert the equality of all religions before the 
state, that profess to be Christian, without failing in our true-hearted devotion 
to that glorious old Catholic Church.” 


109 Works, XIII, 144 (1870). 10 Op. cit., p. 273 (1873). 

11 Tbid. The same conclusion, though on the basis of different premises, was reached 
by Brownson in his American Republic (1865). He argued here (Works, XVIII, 199-222) 
that the American constitution, by establishing two coordinate and mutually independent 
powers, the general (or federal) government, and the particular (or state) governments, 
had provided a final solution to a problem which had plagued political life throughout 
history: how to achieve a just medium between centralization and disunity in govern- 
ment. The American constitution, dialectically combining unity with diversity, cor- 
responded to the real order of things. For the whole created order—including the political 
order—seeks to imitate in its manner the unity with diversity of its Creator, the Triune 
God. The constitution, therefore, is “catholic” in the profoundest sense possible. It har- 
monizes intrinsically with the true religion, and tends of its nature to eschew all elements 
foreign to the “catholic” or real order. Nothing, therefore, was to be gained, and there 
was much to lose, by any formal or legal union of Church and state. The union and har- 
mony which really counted were already there. Although Brownson did not pursue this 
line of reflection in his other writings on Church and state, it was an avenue of approach 
which he never disavowed; cf. XVIII, 230 (1873). It is an approach, moreover, which 
would appear to be perfectly compatible with his usual treatment of the subject. 

2 Works, XII, 30 (1856). These texts might also be noted: “Our religion contains 
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The character of republican government rendered unnecessary, 
moreover, the official relations that obtained in former periods. In 
governments where the people counted for nothing, and all political 
power was concentrated in the king or emperor, the Church was con- 
strained in a manner to reach the people through the prince. “But in 
a republic like ours,’ declared Brownson, “no formal connection of 
the church with the government is needed for either party, for she 
can assist the political order by her direct action on the people them- 
selves. The relations of church and state under the Roman empire 
are neither necessary nor practicable under a republic like ours, and 
would not be even if the whole population were sincerely and earnestly 
Catholic.” 

No American, in Brownson’s view, could object to this role of the 
Church in forming and guiding the consciences of American Catholics 
in relation to political life, unless such an American had wholly suc- 
cumbed to the virus of secularism and was committed to the belief 
that religion had nothing to do with politics. Political atheism, as a 
matter of fact, was repudiated by most people in the United States— 





nothing, in case we should become the majority, and the political power should pass in 
this country into our hands, which would require any external changes in our existing 
political institutions, in our domestic and social economies, or in the present mutual re- 
lations of the civil and ecclesiastical powers” (Works, X, 235 [1849]). ‘““No Catholic prelate 
and no distinguished Catholic layman even has ever proposed any amendment to the 
constitution in regard to the relations of the church and state in this country, or has 
expressed any wish to have the existing constitutional relations changed, or in any re- 
spect modified” (Works, XIII, 317 [1871]). Cf. also XI, 54 (1853). Brownson never 
varied in this conviction. 

3 Works, XII, 225 (1859); cf. XIII, 105-7 (1866). Inanarticle, The Edinburgh Review 
on Ultramontane Doubts (Works, X, 328-56 [1851]), Brownson answers a specific question 
raised by the British publication: “In direct reply, then, to the reviewer’s question, as to 
what will be the duty of Englishmen to the constitution and realm of England when their 
consciences compel them to return to our communion, we answer that it will be,—1. To 
expunge from the constitution and laws all those provisions which are directed against 
the Catholic religion, to free the queen from the obligation imposed by parliament to 
remain a Protestant, and to give her the liberty, if she chooses, to become a Catholic and 
aspire to a heavenly crown, without forfeiting her earthly crown; and 2. To preserve 
inviolate, in all other respects, the constitution and laws of the realm, and loyally to 
obey the sovereign in all things not repugnant to the law of God, as interpreted, declared, 
and administered by the church through her proper organs. This reply is clear and dis- 
tinct, and in strict logical and historical harmony with the principles which the church 
has asserted and acted on for eighteen hundred years, and is repugned by no principle 
the church or the popes have ever asserted” (op. cit., p. 351). 
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in theory at least. Do not all Protestants, for example, uphold the 
supremacy of the moral and religious order? Would they not oppose 
any attempted legislation by the state which would command Method- 
ists to become Presbyterians, or Presbyterians to become Episco- 
palians? Would they not regard such measures by the state as an 
infringement upon the sacred right of conscience, and an intrusion by 
the state into a province which is not its own? Then Protestants 
assert “the spiritual order as above the temporal, religion as superior 
to politics, and therefore a law higher than the civil law, and to which, 
in case of conflict, the civil law must yield.’ 

The question among Americans, declared Brownson, is not whether 
politics should conform to religion, or the temporal to the spiritual. It 
is whether Almighty God has instituted on earth a representative of 
the spiritual order." Catholics believe in a living, authoritative, and 
infallible guide for the consciences of men, in relation to their individ- 
ual, social, and political lives. Non-Catholics neither have nor ac- 
knowledge such a guide. Here was the crux of the matter. 

The foundations of the American state are embedded in the natural 
law."6 But the precepts of this law, said Brownson, can neither be 
known adequately nor fully observed without the enlightenment and 
grace provided by the supernatural society which is the Catholic 
Church." The natural order, in the state of fallen nature, cannot ful- 
fill perfectly even its own ends without the supernatural."* All ex- 
perience, all history, testified to the truth of this.” 


4 Works, XI, 143 (1855). 

15 Op. cit., p. 149 (1855). Brownson was aware, nevertheless, that the inroads of secular- 
ism were rapidly shifting the controversy to a more elemental issue, which he interpreted 
as being ultimately God versus no God. 

6 Qn the natural law, and its distinction from physical law, cf. Works, XVIII, 72 
(1865); XIII, 138 (1867); XIII, 275 (1870); XIII, 329 (1873). 

17 Works, XIII, 277 (1870); XIV, 525 (1874). In the latter text he says: “The natural 
law may be known by natural reason, but except by the very elite of the race, perhaps, 
it cannot be fulfilled by our natural strength in our present state... .” 

18 “Nature alone does not suffice for nature . . .” (Works, XIV, 525 [1874]). 

19 Jbid. Brownson also asserts here that “man was never created to live by mature 
alone, or without the grace the church dispenses.” His fundamental theological views are 
manifested in the following interesting text: “The practice of treating the natural law as 
distinct from the law of God has grown out of the neglect of theologians carefully to 
mark the important fact, which, so far as we are aware, none of them deny, that the 
natural and supernatural are simply two distinct parts of one whole, not two separate and, 
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The American constitution was sound—eminently so. The salutary 
influence of the Church on the American scene, however, had not been 
felt to any great degree. As a consequence, serious deviations from the 
norms of justice and morality, on the part of both people and govern- 
ment, had arisen. Great evils were emerging which threatened the 
dissolution of American society. 

The state was usurping the rights of the spiritual, Brownson de- 
clared, particularly in the fields of marriage and education.”° Mar- 
riage is a divine institution and falls within the jurisdiction of the 
spiritual power. To regard it as purely a civil contract is not only to 
deprive it of its sacred character; it is to pave the way for its disap- 
pearance. What the state can make, it can unmake.™ If it can establish 
the conditions for the marriage contract, it can likewise determine 
the conditions under which it may be dissolved. The state has in fact 
done just that, not only in the United States, but everywhere else 
where spiritual authority is disregarded.” Divorce, with liberty to 
remarry, strikes at the very foundation of civil society. “Perhaps no 
thing,” said Brownson, “has done so much to corrupt our republic, 
and to bring it to the verge of ruin, as the abolition of marriage as a 
religious institution, a sacrament of the New Law under the regulation 
and supervision of the spiritual authority, and declaring it a simple 
civil contract, subject to the civil authority alone, and while that civil 
authority acts independently of the spiritual order.” 

In the field of education the American state had likewise over- 
reached its bounds, declared Brownson. If it has the right to insist 
upon universal and compulsory education, it has no right to dictate 
the kind of education that should be imparted. That is a matter beyond 
its jurisdiction. It pertains to the spiritual order. For Catholics, it is 





in some respects, opposing systems. ... The natural and the supernatural are not two 
dialectically unrelated orders, or, as Calvinists and Jansenists hold, two antagonistic 
orders, but two parts of a dialectic whole. That is to say, the divine schema of creation 
includes, taken as it exists in the divine decree, the inchoate and its fulfilment, genera- 
tion and regeneration, and glorification as the crown of the whole” (Works, XIII, 495 
[1875]). All this is related to his theology of the Incarnation; cf. Works, XII, 481-84 
(1862). Fundamental also is the article, Nature and Grace (Works, III, 350-75 [1868)). 

120 Works, XIII, 278 (1870). 121 Op. cit., p. 340 (1873). 122 Thid. 

123 Op. cit., p. 342. Cf. his article, Rights of the Temporal (Works, XII, 398-99 [1860]), 
where Brownson implies that the state has jurisdiction over marriage, but only as regards 
its civil effects. 
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a question to be settled by the Church. For non-Catholics, who ac- 
knowledge no divinely founded teaching church, it is to be decided 
by the parents. Their rights over the child are paramount to those of 
civil society.’ 

The secular public schools may satisfy the majority of the American 
people, said Brownson, but they fall short of meeting the require- 
ments of Catholics. Catholics, nevertheless, are taxed for their sup- 
vort. This, he declared, violates the right of conscience of the Catholic 
population of the country. The state should respect the conscience of 
the minority, as well as that of the majority.’** He proposed, as the 
only equitable system, that Catholics be assigned their pro rata portion 
of public schools. These would be maintained by the state, but would 
be controlled by religious authority.!** 

From the viewpoint of the ends of temporal society itself, Brownson 
maintained, purely secular education involves a basic and even fatal 
weakness. It cannot foster the civic virtues necessary for the well- 
being of society. These virtues can exist and flourish only upon a re- 
ligious foundation. What Brownson had frequently said in other 
contexts, he reiterates in relation to the problem of education: the 
natural cannot subsist in its own order, and achieve its own ends, 
without the support of the supernatural.” ‘Purely secular education 
or education divorced from religion,” he concludes, “endangers the 


14 Works, XIII, 401 (1873). As regards Catholic education, the pastors of the Church 
“represent for Catholics the rights of God, which include, eminenter, the rights both of parents 
and society, since he is sole first cause, and causa causarum’” (op. cit., p. 405 [1873]). This 
does not mean, however, that Catholic schools are exempt from criticism by laymen, or 
that Catholic parents have no right to inquire into the character of the schools or col- 
leges to which they send their children; cf. XII, 400 (1860). Brownson’s articles on edu- 
cation deal with many of the issues that have been under discussion in recent years. Cf., 
e.g., The School Question (Works, XIII, 240-62 [1870]); Unification and Education (op. 
cit., pp. 284-302 [1871]); Whose is the Child? (op. cit., pp. 400-412 [1873]); Education and 
the Republic (op. cit., pp. 445-61 [1874]); The Public School System (op. cit., pp. 515- 
25 [1875]). 

125 Op. cit., p. 405 (1873). 

126 Ibid. Cf. op. cit., p. 253 (1870). Brownson conceded that the state, under such an 
arrangement, would have the right to demand that a certain amount of secular instruc- 
tion be imparted along with religious instruction, as well as the right to determine whether 
certain standards of secular training are being complied with; cf. op. cit., pp. 298-99 (1871). 

127 Op. cit., pp. 296-97 (1871); p. 516 (1875). 
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safety of the state and the peace and security of the community, 


instead of protecting and insuring them.” 

The root cause of these and other evils threatening American so- 
ciety has been, he declared, the growing prevalence of a social and 
political philosophy alien to the American tradition. He called this 
alien thing “democracy.” What he had in mind would now be known 
as “totalitarian democracy.” For over thirty years he fought its in- 
trusion into American life. It was, he believed, the threat to the Ameri- 
can system. No other man of his age devoted more attention to its 
nature, origins, and pernicious consequences. And Brownson believed 
there was only one effective remedy against it. 


TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY 


The writings of Brownson manifest that, in his view at least, the 
nineteenth century was not the tranquil period that later generations 
were inclined to regard it as being. Through his eyes, it was a turbulent 
century in which great forces competed for the predominance in human 
affairs. Philosophies clashed with other philosophies; political systems 
vied one with another; economic theories confronted other economic 
theories in the market place. Brownson was not merely a spectator of 
these movements; he was also one of the most active participants of 
his time. And, in his early career, there was no issue that engaged his 
energies so much as that of “the people” versus rank and privilege. 
He wholeheartedly espoused the cause of the former, and denounced 
the clergy and the wealthy for stifling truth and justice in attempting 
to halt the onward march of the masses. The voice of the people was 
the authentic voice of God. He summarized years later the views that 
he initially held: 


... I held fast to the doctrine, that the will of the people is the most direct and 
authentic expression of the divine will that can be had or desired. The people held 
with me then, in some respects, the place the church now holds with me. I labored 
under the comfortable illusion that, in order to secure wise and just government, 
all I had to do was to remove all restrictions on the free and full expression of the 


198 Op. cit., p. 296. “The history of Greece and Rome should teach us,” he declared, 
“the impotence of mere intellectual and aesthetic culture to save a nation” (0. cit., 
p. 451 [1874]). At the same time, Brownson was exceedingly critical of the quality of 
education imparted in the Catholic schools, both elementary and advanced, of his time; 
cf. op. cit., pp. 452-61. 
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popular will, and to leave the people free to follow in all things their own divine 
instincts. The defects of bad legislation to which I could not shut my eyes, I 
attributed not to democracy, but to the fact that the democratic principle was 
obstructed, and the will of the people could not have its free and full expression. 
There were still many restraints on their will, retained from old monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions; such as an independent judiciary, and the English common 
law with its subtilties and technicalities. These should all be swept away, and the 
unrestrained will of the people be supreme, and make itself felt alike in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the election of representatives in the legislature and in 
all the offices of the government, state or national. To secure the rule of justice and 
the recognition of the man over his accidents, every thing should be swept away 
that imposed theleast check on the direct and immediate action of the popular will.!” 


It was the well-nigh perfect description of totalitarian democracy. 
Brownson did not adhere to the doctrine, however, very long. As 
early as 1836—several years, therefore, before he entered the Catholic 
Church—he was expressing his dissent from it.*° What really awakened 
him to its dangerous implications, however, was the presidential 
election of 1840. Whatever traces might have remained with him of a 
belief in the infallibility and divinity of the people were wholly effaced 
by this election. The people, he became convinced, could be duped 
easily by the demagogue and the sentimentalist ; they could be swayed 
as readily in the wrong direction as in the right. As a consequence, 
he undertook within the next few years a review of his philosophy of 
government, with the aim of establishing the ultimate norms by which 
the excesses of anarchy and despotism could be guarded against in 


129 Works, XVIII, 223 (1873). The context reveals that Brownson is writing of his 
state of mind up to 1840. He is probably alluding also to his famous (or infamous) Essay 
on the Laboring Classes, which appeared that same year in the Boston Quarterly Review. 
That Brownson believed in the “divinity of humanity” is evident from his New Views of 
Christianity, Society, and the Church (IV, 46 [1836]). Cf. also X, 86 (1849), where he ac- 
knowledges, with regret, that he had once had complete faith in the “divine instincts” 
of humanity. His actual psychological state, however, was more complex than these 
passages indicate. Other, and contrary, currents were agitating his mind. The resolution 
of the inner conflict was to come after 1840. Cf. Works, V, 120-21 (1857). 

180 “‘We admit the sovereignty of the people when the question is of many or few; we 
deny it when we speak absolutely. The people are not sovereign. There is no sovereign, 
but the Infallible, that is God, that is again, the Right, the Just” (quoted by Henry F. 
Brownson in the Early Life, p. 82, from the Boston Reformer [1836]). What was to become 
his definitive political philosophy is summed up in these few sentences. The whole issue 
of totalitarian democracy was formulated here. 
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political and social life."** He was to deepen and refine his fundamental 
convictions on these matters as the years advanced; he was never to 
abandon them. 

The central issue, according to Brownson, was the basis of sover- 
eignty in political society. Were the people sovereign in an absolute 
and underived manner? If they were, then from their verdict—or the 
verdict of a majority of them—there was no appeal. This was naked 
despotism. 


If the majority have the absolute right to govern, it is the absolute duty of the 
minority to obey. We who chance to be in the minority are then completely dis- 
franchised. We are wholly at the mercy of the majority. We hold our property, our 
wives and children, and our lives even, at its sovereign will and pleasure. It may 
do by us and ours as it pleases. If it takes it into its head to make a new and ar- 
bitrary division of property, however unjust it may seem, we shall not only be im- 
potent to resist, but we shall not even have the right of the wretched to complain. 
Conscience will be no shield. The authority of the absolute sovereign extends to 
spiritual matters, as well as to temporal. The creed the majority is pleased to im- 


13) These studies were climaxed by his articles on the Origin and Ground of Government, 
which appeared in the Democratic Review for 1843 (Works, XV, 296-404). His son, Henry 
F. Brownson, says regarding them: ‘There is nothing in Dr. Brownson’s writings more 
remarkable than these early essays, in which he refutes the theories of Locke, Rousseau, 
Hobbes, etc., and establishes the divine right of government, and the providential consti- 
tution of the state anterior to the written constitution’ (XV, Preface). Before having 
read de Maistre, therefore, Brownson had defended, in principle at least, the doctrine 
that constitutions are generated, not made. 

82 One of the biographers of Brownson, Theodore Maynard, implies that Brownson’s 
concern about totalitarian democracy was much ado about nothing, that he was largely 
wasting his energy, since no sensible man doubted that the people’s sovereignty was 
limited and qualified (Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic, p. 345). Brownson, 
however, was analyzing trends and the necessary implications of premises widely ac- 
cepted at the time. If Brownson was wasting his time, then, of course, Leo XIII also 
was in denouncing the same doctrine. A thoughtful observer of the American scene, 
Walter Lippmann, has recently discussed the relevance of the question: “This is the su- 
preme political heresy of our time . . . the right of a nation to be independent interpreted 
to mean that it was independent of all the laws of God and of man” (Chicago Sun-Times, 
Feb. 22, 1954). In this same article Mr. Lippmann declares that democracy in this sense 
appeared “while Washington was still alive, and it has been accentuated during the 
last 150 years. In our time it has reached its climax and its crisis.” To it he opposes the 
original American idea, the idea of Washington himself: “That the sovereignty of the 
people is never absolute, that the people are under the law, and that the people may 
make no law which does not conform to that higher law, which has been gradually re- 
vealed to the awakening conscience of mankind. In this, the American doctrine, the will 
of the people does not, then, determine its own standard of what is right and what is 
wrong. It is itself accountable to standards superior to its own opinions and its own will.” 
It is almost literally the thesis of Brownson. 
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pose, the minority must in all meekness and submission receive; and the form of 
religious worship the majority is good enough to prescribe, the minority must make 
it a matter of conscience to observe. Whatever has been done under the most ab- 
solute monarchy or the most lawless aristocracy, may be reenacted under a pure 
democracy, and what is worse, legitimately too, if it be once laid down in principle 
that the majority has the absolute right to govern.!* 


It was the theory of the Jacobins, and put man in the place of God. 
It has already been noted that, in Brownson’s view, the political 
atheism inherent in the theory was nothing novel. The Jacobins had 
merely substituted the absolutism of the people for the absolutism of 
the king. The seat of unlimited sovereignty had been shifted, but the 
principle had been preserved intact. 

Popular sovereignty, in the Jacobin sense, not only is incompatible 
with the rights and liberties of individuals and minorities. It also 
insures the triumph of the demagogue. 


It creates a multitude of demagogues, pretending a world of love for the dear 
people, lauding the people’s virtues, magnifying their sovereignty, and with mock 
humility professing their readiness ever to bow to the will of the majority. It tends 
to make public men lax in their morals, hypocritical in their conduct; and it paves 
the way for gross bribery and corruption. It generates a habit of appealing on nearly 
all occasions, from truth and justice, wisdom and virtue, to the force of numbers, 
and virtually sinks the man in the brute. It destroys manliness of character, in- 
dependence of thought and action, and makes one weak, vacillating,—a time-server 
and a coward. It perverts inquiry from its legitimate objects, and asks, when it 
concerns a candidate for office, not, who is the most honest, the most capable? but, 
who will command the most votes? and, when it concerns a measure of public 
policy, not, what is just? what is for the public good? but, what can the majority 
be induced to support?™ 


18 Works, XV, 5 (1838). If Brownson had so apprehended the dangers of “‘democracy”’ 
in 1838, what significant change in his political views occurred in 1840? He has answered 
the question himself: “. . . I confess to having been enlightened by the campaign of 1840; 
namely, as to the practical tendency of the doctrine which makes the essence of democracy 
to consist in the sovereignty of the people, and the practical formula, ‘The majority must 
govern.’ I had never embraced the doctrine(!); I had uniformly in all my writings,— 
bating some few incautious expressions, now and then escaping me in the hurry of com- 
position, and when I had some specia! object in view,—opposed it as rank political heresy; 
but after all, I had opposed it more as a speculative error than as a practical evil.”” He 
adds that its real character became apparent to him in the elections of 1840 (Works, 
XV, 287 [1843]). There are textual discrepancies about his own views prior to 1840. Analyz- 
ing them here would carry us too far afield. 

14 Works, op. cit., p. 6 (1838). Cf. also the article, Demagoguism (op. cit., pp. 434-51 
[1844}). 
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If the theory contained the seeds of despotism, in so far as it pro- 
claimed the unlimited power of the majority, it likewise tended to 
anarchy by depriving law and government of any foundation except 
the capricious and impulsive will of the predominant group."* The 
social and economic implications of the theory were likewise destruc- 
tive of temporal well-being. Socialism was one possible result, declared 
Brownson. The dream of absolute equality, which inspired the advo- 
cates of the theory, demanded more than political equality for its ful- 
fillment. Complete social and economic equality was also required. 
There was no logical terminus this side of Socialism or Communism." 

In practice, however, what is the will that more frequently than not 
prevails in a democracy of this type? Brownson was convinced that it 
was not the will of the underprivileged majority, but rather the will 
of the privileged few.'” He regarded as a fantastic illusion the belief 
that universal suffrage automatically endowed men with equal political 
power." In the conflict between man and money, the latter will always 
triumph.” The representatives of wealth and monopoly have the 
ability to command majorities, and to wield the powers of the state 
for their own interests.° It was conducive to their objectives to pro- 


38 Works, XVI, 359 (1852). Of the two possibilities, anarchy or despotism, he found 
the latter more objectionable. He recognized, of course, that the one extreme would pro- 
duce the other. 

196 Works, X, 82-86 (1849). He was alarmed, therefore, by the revolutions of 1848, and 
condemned them in the strongest terms. No friend of monarchical government, he never- 
theless condemned the revolutions as subversive of all social and political order. 

7“ for the popular will, sure to prevail, is never the will of these [the common 
people], but of the active, selfish, speculating few, who worship Mammon, and compound 
for their idolatry, by now and then making a donation to the church, to a hospital, uni- 
versity, or some institution for the poor” (Works, XV, 380 [1843]). For Brownson, this 
was certainly true as regards the realization of the “democratic principle” in the United 
States. Cf. also op. cit., p. 205 (1842). 

48 “T can command a thousand votes (if a man of property and wealth), my neighbor 
but one. . .. We both have the equal right to vote, but we are no longer equal; for I virtu- 
ally put in a thousand votes to his one, and these thousand whose votes I command, 
none” (op. cié., p. 383 [1843]). 

139 “The history of the world offers no instance in which,—men on one side, and money 
on the other,—money has not triumphed. The Haves carry it always over the Have- 
nots” (Works, XV, 286 [1843)) 

1 “The whole history of our country shows that the party in favor of monopolies, of 
special privileges, and opposed to equal rights has been the party, that has interpreted, 
in its acts, our government to be a democracy, instead of a constitutional republic” (op. 
cit., p. 380 [1843]). Andrew Jackson was responsible for giving prestige and popularity 
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claim as the ultimate criterion of social and political life, not right 
and justice, but the will of the majority. 

With vigor and persistence Brownson assailed the “democratic 
principle” throughout the last three decades of his stormy contro- 
versial career.'! In one of his final summations, made during the closing 
years of his life, he again emphasized that his indictment of “de- 
mocracy” had never involved the defense of monarchy or hereditary 
aristocracy. His purpose had been much more fundamental. It had 
been to show that 


the assertion of the people as the source of all legitimate authority, and that govern- 
ments derive all their just powers from the assent of the governed, which makes all 
authority, all law of purely human origin, excludes the divine order which alone 
has authority for conscience, divorces politics from ethics, substitutes utility for 
right, and makes it the measure of justice, fails of the end of all just government, 
the promotion of the public good, and is either no government at all, but a mere 
agency of the controlling private interests of the people, or a government of mere 
force.!@ 


There was, in Brownson’s view, a radical and essential difference 
between democracy of this character and the principles of the Ameri- 
can political order. And with all the earnestness and force of which he 
was capable he sought to make it clear to the American people that 
the abandonment by them of the latter, and the embracing of the 
former, would inevitably bring about the moral, social, and political 
ruin of the nation. 

The United States, Brownson declared, was not a democracy. It 
was a constitutional republic.’* Providence had marvelously wrought 





to the “‘democratic principle”; in Brownson’s view, nevertheless, it was not the com- 
mon people who benefited. On Jackson, cf. XV, 332 (1843); XVIII, 575 (1875). 

Ml Whatever Brownson’s later “liberalism” consisted of, it did not embrace acceptance 
of “democracy” as outlined here. Establishing the precise character of Brownson’s “‘liber- 
alism” would demand a separate study. 

43 Works, XVIII, 242 (1873). He dissented, therefore, from the principle that “govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the assent of the governed” (ibid., p. 225). Cf. also 
XV, 314 (1843); XIII, 23-24 (1869). Literally interpreted, Brownson declared, this 
principle implies that all powers of government have a purely human source, and all laws 
a purely human sanction. It would reduce government, in effect, to no government. He 
opposed to it the doctrine of St. Paul: non est potestas nisi a Deo. Again, it was not popular 
government in a legitimate sense he was attacking; it was political atheism. 

18 Works, XV, 376 (1843). The same descriptive term is used in his article on Consii- 
tutional Guaranties (XVIII, 251 [1874]). Between this span of years he used other terms 
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an unwritten constitution for the American people, of which the 
written constitution was a perfect expression.“ Between this con- 
stitution (whether written or unwritten) and democracy as popularly 
conceived there was an unbridgeable chasm. The chasm marked the 
difference between a political system which affirmed the sovereignty 
of the people without limit or hindrance and a system which ac- 
knowledged that the people—sovereign, indeed, in the political order 
and under no higher human authority—were subject both individ- 
ually and collectively to the natural law of God. 

The moment one talks of constitutions, said Brownson, one is out 
of the purely democratic order, as much as one is out of pure absolute 





to characterize the American system: “Limited elective aristocracy” (X, 1 [1845]); “Ameri- 
can democracy” (as against European democracy) (XII, 9 [1856]); “Constitutional 
Democracy” (XVII, 484 [1864]); “Territorial Democracy” (XVIII, 178 [1865]). The 
terms designate the same reality. They do, however, involve various nuances and emphases, 
corresponding to certain changes of attitude Brownson experienced in relation to the 
events of the day. They all signify a system opposed to totalitarian democracy. Through- 
out his “liberal period,” we repeat, Brownson was denouncing this type of democracy. 
Note the following: “The great danger to liberty in our country, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is from the tendency to assert the absolute supremacy of the state, and in not 
recognizing the fact, that no will or ordinance of the people in convention assembled, 
and ratified by a popular vote, is or can be law, or be rightly treated as law by the courts, 
if it contravenes the law of justice” (XI, 390 [1858]). “With us democracy may become 
as absolute as Roman caesarism, and majorities may play the tyrant without any ef- 
fective restraint” (XVI, 564 [1859]). Cf. also of. cit., pp. 572, 580 [1859]). This same year 
(1859) he declared that the two principal enemies of Catholicity were “European despotism 
and European Jacobinism” (0p. cit., p. 594). Additional texts on “democracy”: XVII, 103 
(1860), 139 (1861), 281-85 (1862); ““God save us from the theories of European demo- 
crats, radicals, and revolutionists!” (op. cit., p. 562 [1864]; cf. 572, 577, 579 [1864]). 
Brownson’s concern at this time with the threats to both religion and liberty emanating 
from imperial dictatorships such as that of Napoleon III of France, and his warnings 
that Catholics were making a fatal mistake in supporting such men (he was almost alone 
in the Catholic world in refusing to hail Napoleon III as the bulwark of Catholicity), 
constitute a field of inquiry beyond the limits of this article. 

44 On Brownson’s notion of the American constitution, cf. the illuminating article 
by Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., “Brownson, the Philosophical Expounder of the Consti- 
tution,” Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting, American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, 1931, p. 148 ff. Cf. also Thomas I. Cook and Arnaud B. Leavelle, ‘‘Orestes 
A. Brownson’s ‘The American Republic,’ ”’ Review of Politics, IV (1942), 77 ff., 173 ff. 
The unpublished doctoral dissertation of Paul Robert Conroy, Orestes A. Brownson: 
American Political Philosopher (St. Louis University, 1937), is critical of Brownson’s 
thesis that sovereignty always inhered in the people of the states as united. This was 
Brownson’s final view as to the repository of sovereignty, and was a departure from his 
initial position that sovereignty inhered in the states severally. The matter is too tan- 
gential for discussion here. 
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monarchy when constitutional restrictions are imposed on the power 
of the monarch."* It was the peculiarity of the American constitution, 
moreover, to specify that there were natural rights which the state 
was obligated to protect against any attempted infringement.¢ 
The moral power of majorities was restricted by the inalienable rights 
of individuals—by the rights of man which are basically the rights of 
God. 

The written constitution had been avowedly designed to repress the 
spirit of “wild and lawless democracy.”” The government was “in- 
tended by the fathers, Washington, Adams, Hancock, Rutledge, even 
Jefferson, to be a constitutional republic, not a democratic republic.’ 
The reports of James Madison on the debates in the convention of 
1787 fully established that the purpose of this convention was to 
secure more effective checks upon the democratic tendency.® The 
constitution was meant “to be a contrivance for collecting the popular 
reason separated from popular passion, and enabling that which is 
not corrupt in the people to govern without subjection to that which 
is corrupt.’’5° 


46 Works, XVII, 579 (1864). 48 Cf. supra, p. 197 147 Works, XVI, 90 (1849). 

M48 Op. cit., XVIII, 251 (1874). He adds that “even Jeffersonian republicans, in our 
boyhood, repelled as a gross calumny the charge of being democrats, made against them 
by the old Federalists, and up to the second election of Andrew Jackson, no party in 
the country was or would consent to be called the democratic party” (ibid.). His sympa- 
thies were much more with the party of Washington than with that of Jefferson: ““General 
Washington, the father of his country, and at least one of the soundest heads and purest 
patriots the country has ever produced, apprehended from the first that too much liberty 
was allowed to democracy; and so did Adams, Hamilton, and all the distinguished men 
of the old Federal party,—men who, though decried by Mr. Jefferson and the French 
Jacobins, were the great men of their times, and whose practical political views contrast 
favorably with the brilliant and fanciful theories of their opponents” (XVI, 100 [1849)). 
“The Federalist placed the sovereignty in the people regulated and restrained by law; 
the Republicans placed it in the people without law; and therefore made the government 
a government of mere 1uman will, which is the very essence of despotism” (0. cit., p. 
359 [1852]). Following the lead of Alexander Hamilton, however, the Federalists had 
made one serious mistake: “The grand error of the Federalists was not in seeking to 
restrain the democratic excesses, for that is what every party in favor of liberty should 
seek, but in seeking the necessary restraints in the business classes and moneyed interests 
of the country, instead of seeking them in a powerful and permanent class of landed 
proprietors;—not indeed because landholders are wiser or more honest than business 
men, but because they are more independent in their position, and their interests are 
less fluctuating, subject to fewer sudden changes, and more permanent” (op. cé#., pp. 
363-64 [1852]). 

49 Works, XVI, 99-100 (1849). 180 Op. cit., p. 90 (1849). 
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According to this constitution, the people are sovereign. But in 
what sense was “people” to be understood? Brownson answered that 
sovereignty pertained to the people as politically or organically con- 
stituted, not to the people as a population or as an undifferentiated 
mass.'*! The people, moreover, are sovereign only within the limits of 
the constitution. “We admit that the people, that is, the people or- 
ganized as the republic or commonwealth, are for us the political 
sovereign, and that their will is to be obeyed, when it is not incom- 
patible with the supreme law of God, who is above ali peoples and 
states, ‘King of kings and Lord of lords;’ but it is the will of the 
people in convention, expressed through the constitution.’ The 


161 «|. . it is almost impossible to make the mass of our citizens perceive any clear and 
intelligible distinction between the people as a political organism, and the people outside 
or independent of that organism” (Works, XV, 332 [1843]). The distinction arises from 
Brownson’s view of the nature and origin of civil society or the state. The state (here 
understood as distinct from government) is not a voluntary aggregation of individuals but 
a living organism fashioned providentially (it was analogous, in the natural order, to the 
Mystical Body, the Church); cf. XVII, 501 (1864). In developing this notion he was 
influenced initially by Plato (XV, 372 [1843]) and later by Pierre Leroux’ doctrine of 
communion (X, 547-48 [1855]; V, 131 ff. [1857]). Lawrence Roemer’s Brownson on De- 
mocracy and the Trend toward Socialism (New York: Philosophical Library, 1953) em- 
bodies some useful ideas on the subject (cf. pp. 65-81). Roemer’s book, however, cannot 
be recommended unreservedly. The criticism of it by Stanley Parry, C.S.C., is well founded; 
cf. Review of Politics, XVI (Jan., 1954), 124-26. 

188 Works, XVIII, 250 (1874). This was one of the central themes of his articles on 
The Origin and Ground of Government (XV, 296-404 [1843]). Brownson regarded as extra- 
constitutional, and as expressive of the “democratic principle,” press campaigns, etc., 
to force legislators to vote in the manner that the real or alleged popular will of the mo- 
ment demanded (XVIII, 246 [1874]). He believed that what passed for popular opinion 
on these occasions “‘is not the opinion even of the people, nine-tenths of whom are in- 
capable of forming an opinion for themselves, but the opinion of the journals, demagogues, 
and unscrupulous politicians. The process of manufacturing public opinion is very simple, 
and well understood, and no sensible man has the least respect for it. It is purely an 
artificial thing, made to order” (op. cit., p. 247 [1874]). The American system of govern- 
ment was founded on a different principle: “Within the limits of the constitution, the 
representative is remitted by the people themselves to his own discretion and honest 
judgment of what is or is not for the public good. In making up his judgment as to the 
measures he will propose, the policy he will adopt, or line of conduct he will pursue, he is 
free to consult the state of public opinion and the interests and wishes of his constituents, 
and if a wise and prudent statesman, he will do so, but not as to the law he is to obey 
or execute. Nothing can relieve him from the responsibility of forming his own judgment 
and of following it unflinchingly, whatever may be the popular clamor” (0. ci#., p. 250 
(1874]; cf. XV, 334 [1843]; X, 1 [1845]). The authentic American idea demanded that 
the pars sanior of the people govern in public life. He endorsed Jefferson’s view of a “natural 
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in | contrary doctrine, that the will of the people was as authoritative 
hat | outside of the constitution as in it, corresponded to the tendency of 
on- | the age to regard humanity as superior to all laws and constitutions.!* 
ted Brownson experienced alternate moods of optimism and pessimism 
of | regarding the degree to which the American people were succumbing 
or- | to the “democratic principle.” His writings of the 1840’s betray his 
ical | misgivings at the course events were taking: the political heresy he 
m.- had been fighting seemed to have universally triumphed. He found 
ind “Philanthropists, radicals, advocates of equality, political or social, 
the | business men, friends of monopoly wishing to make the government a 
“he mere instrument in their hands for promoting their own private 
interests,—all appeal exclusively to democracy, and seek to sweep 
side away every barrier erected by the wisdom of our fathers against 
om | popular caprice or popular passion.’ 
<n His ever-active mind was influenced by many factors, during the 
ut 
the | next two decades, to revise his judgment about the inroads of “de- 
was mocracy” on the American scene. Probably the most significant factor 
of | was the Civil War. With all the power of his pen he had defended the 
cause of the Union in the conflict, his intense patriotic sentiments 
not aroused to the fullest degree. And he was in admiration of the manner 
ed; | in which the people of the North, with some exceptions, had responded 
to the challenge of the Rebellion. 


seal We own, and are glad to own, that the war has corrected many of our own 
a prejudices, and relieved many of our fears; it has given us full confidence in the 


strength and durability of our institutions. It has, also, corrected many errors the 
popular mind had imbibed, and exploded more than one popular fallacy. It has 
proved the necessity of upholding the legitimate authority of government, and 
le, therefore refuted the notion that government is a mere agency, with no power, in 


aj aristocracy,” though he preferred to call this group the “natural leaders of the people.” 
“a “Democracy,” however, “deprives these natural leaders of their legitimate position and 
a influence, and gives the lead to the pars insanior’”’ (XVIII, 529 [1873]). It is a levelling 
he influence, but “it levels downwards, and not upwards” (XV, 299 [1843]). On the role of 

: the élite in society, cf. the article, Liberal Studies (XIX, 431-46 [1853]); also, XV, 400- 


ion 





a 403 (1843). 
- 188 Works, XVIII, 250 (1874). 
ted 1 Works, XVI, 91 (1849). The article, Catholicity Necessary to Sustain Popular Liberty 


— (Works, X, 1-16 [1845]), was written on the assumption that the nation had abandoned 
its constitutional form, and had become almost completely democratic. Brownson was 


er disposed to bow to the inevitable, and sought to find a basis by which the worst excesses 
of the “democratic principle” could be avoided. 


ral 
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case of need, to coerce obedience. It has proved that in the freest states loyalty and 
obedience to law are as necessary and as indispensable as in monarchical states. 
It has refuted the popular theories of revolutionists so rife in our times, and proved 
the necessity of conservative principles, and respect for established authority. 
Happily the war came in season to arrest our wild radicalism, before the heart of 
our people had become wholly corrupt, and before they had become as base as the 
theories of their demagogues.!** 


Brownson’s American Republic, which appeared some months after 
the termination of the war, embodied the same spirit of optimism and 
confidence. The authentic idea of the American state—which Brown- 
son in this work termed “territorial democracy”—had triumphed over 
the exaggerated “personal democracy’”’ represented by the South.'** 
The South had stressed individual rights—confined, of course, to the 
slave-holding class—at the expense of the rights of society.’ This 
threat, however, had been met successfully. At the same time, he 
warned against the growing strength of an opposite tendency in the 
North, sentimental humanitarianism. This movement would dis- 
regard the rights of individuals for the sake of a quasi-divine “hu- 
manity.” If the movement were left unchecked, “it would found in 
the name of humanity a complete social despotism, which, proving 
impracticable from its very generality, would break up in anarchy, in 
which might makes right, as in the slaveholder’s democracy.’ 
The principle of “territorial democracy,” which preserved the ele- 
ments of truth in both extremes while eschewing the errors, had been 
sustained, nevertheless, after a great struggle. Brownson, at this time, 
took a reassuring view of the prospects for his country. 

The developments during the next ten years (1865-75) in social 
and political life completely dissipated his sanguine outlook. As the 
decade advanced, his misgivings of an earlier period about the inroads 
of “democracy” were revived and intensified.'® “Radicals” and “fa- 
natics” had imposed a harsh and stupid policy for the reconstruction 
of the southern states, and the healthy influence that this region might 
have exercised, as against the monopolists and the humanitarians of 


165 Works, XVII, 280 (1862). 168 Works, XVIII, 179 (1865). 

18 Op. cit., p. 180 (1865). 18 Op. cit., p. 181 (1865). 

189 Cf. especially the articles, The Democratic Principle (1873), Constitutional Guaranties 
(1874), The Political State of the Country (1873), Home Politics (1875), in Vol. XVIII of 
the Works. 
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the North, was nullified."** The amendments added to the Constitu- 
tion, particularly the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, had 
virtually destroyed the providential Constitution by depriving the 
states of areas of jurisdiction which rightfully belonged to them. The 
adoption of these amendments was unambiguous evidence for Brown- 
son that the “democratic principle” was almost in complete ascend- 
ency.'* The evils, moreover, did not stop there. 

“Democracy” repudiates all transcendent and objective moral 
principle.’ It substitutes utility for justice as the standard of private 
and public life. It tends to “materialize the mind, and to create a 
passion for sensible goods, or material wealth and well-being.’ It 
promotes discontent among the less privileged, prompting them to 
strive for complete social equality with the well-to-do.’ It is a de- 
lusive quest, however. For in the free competition characteristic of 
the “democratic order” the simple and the honest are no match for 
the more clever or the more unscrupulous.'* “Democracy” was the 
best form of government for taxing the many for the benefit of the 
few.16 

The American nation was rapidly succumbing to the dictatorship 
of the titans of industry and finance, thanks to the “democratic 
principle.” 


1 “‘We want the conservatism of the South to balance the radicalism of the North,” 
Brownson had said in 1864 when discussing the administration’s program for reconstruc- 
tion (Works, XVII, 523). He was shocked, however, by what actually happened; cf. 
XVIII, 584-85 (1875). 

161 In accordance with his theory of constitutions (both written and unwritten) Brown- 
son declared there were limits to the power of amendment. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments went beyond these limits. The matter is too marginal to our purposes to be 
discussed here, but cf. Works, XVI, 93 (1849) on the power of amending in general, and 
XVIII, 254-55 (1874) on the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. In his American 
Republic (op. cit., pp. 88-100 [1865]) he takes a more liberal attitude about constitutional 
changes, though even here he specifies that there are limits. His final view was quite 
rigid. What is very germane to our purposes in this article is that the constitution was now 
a dead letter, in Brownson’s view, in so far as providing any effective restraints upon 
the “sovereign people,” or their demagogic leaders. 

182 Works, XVIII, 233 (1873). 83 Op. cit., p. 233. 14 Op. cit., p. 235. 

16 For Brownson, the only alternatives under “democracy” are communism or free 
competition. Free competition “is the interpretation democracy receives with us” (op. 
cit., p. 237 [1873]). 

166 Op. cit., p. 527 (1873). His expression is really stronger: “Democracy is the best of 
all possible governments to make the many tax themselves for the benefit of the few. . . .’» 
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Democracy, following the lead of the business classes, builds up, and with us has 
covered the land over with huge business and moneyed corporations, which the 
government itself cannot control. We complain of the great feudal barons, that 
they were often more powerful than their suzerain; but our railroad “kings” can 
match the most powerful vassals, either of the king of France, or of the king of 
England in feudal times. Louis XI was not weaker against Charles the Bold, than 
is Congress against the Pennsylvania Central Railroad and its connections, or the 
Union Pacific built at the expense of the government itself.1” 


There was less inequality, he declared, in his boyhood than at this 
time (1873). The rich were getting richer and the poor poorer.’ 
This was accompanied by a steady deterioration in morals, both 
public and private. Not only divorce but also abortion and birth- 
control were becoming general.’ Corruption was rampant at all 
levels of government, “in congress, the state legislatures, the municipal 
governments, and the elections all over the country.’’”° It was useless 
to look to legislation to curb the evils in public life. 


The laws are good enough as they are, and stringent enough; but laws are im- 
potent where the people have become venal, and are easily evaded or openly 
violated with impunity, when they are not consecrated and rendered inviolable by 
the national conscience: and it is of the essence of democracy to dispense with 
conscience, and to attempt to maintain wise and beneficient government, without 
drawing on the moral order, by considerations of public and private utility alone.™ 


Brownson could conceive of no constitution more profoundly 
philosophic, or more admirably devised, than that of the American 
government. Yet the people believed they could make it or unmake it 


18 Op. cit., p. 234 (1873). He added: “The great feudal lords had souls, railroad corpora- 
tions have none.” 

18 Op. cit., p. 238 (1874). One cannot in this paper discuss fully Brownson’s social 
and economic views. He has been criticized for offering no viable solution to the evils 
of industrial capitalism, evils which he fully recognized. Many of his critics apparently 
forget that the primary object of his concern, throughout his Catholic period, was not 
concrete solutions to particular evils in the social, economic, and political orders, but 
rather the philosophical and religious bases upon which a temporal order could be soundly 
built and brought into harmony with the ultimate goal of human existence. If one can 
hazard an opinion, his providential mission was to attack the political, social, and eco- 
nomic atheism that was well-nigh dominant in the Western world, and to recall men 
(both Catholics and non-Catholics) to the one foundation that insured salvation both 
in this world and in the next. Cf. the dissertation of Sister M. Felicia Corrigan, S.L., 
Some Social Principles of Orestes A. Brownson (Wash., D.C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1931), p. 74. 

169 Works, XIII, 341 (1873). 10 Works, XVIII, 240 (1873). 

™ Op. cit., p. 241 (1873). 
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at their pleasure.'” In relation to government itself, there was no senti- 
ment of loyalty, on the theory that government itself was merely a 
creature of the people, and that the creature had no rights as against 
its creator.' Conscience was losing its commanding force on private, 
social, and economic life as well. All these consequences flowed from 
the acceptance of the “democratic principle’”—that there was no 
power in heaven or hell superior to the “sovereign people.” 

But whatever some theorists may pretend, the people, declared 
Brownson, are not God. They are not independent, self-existing, and 
self-sufficing. “They are as dependent collectively as individually, 
and therefore can exist and act only as second cause, never as first 
cause. They can, then, even in the limited sphere of their sovereignty, 
be sovereign only in a secondary sense, never absolute sovereign in 
their own independent right.’ 

The remedy for the evils was to be found only in religion.'”* Religion 
alone could recall people to the fact of divine sovereignty; it alone 
could repress the unruly passions and promote virtue. It alone, by 
affirming that eternal justice was identical with the living and true God, 
could provide the norm by which the spheres of authority and liberty 
could be defined, and the excesses of despotism and license avoided.'* 


12 Op. cit., p. 231 (1873). 13 Tbid. 

14 Works, XVIII, 46 (1865). This is from The American Republic. 

"5 In the article, The Papacy and the Republic (Works, XIII [1873]), Brownson dis- 
misses as ineffective several suggested remedies: (1) The people themselves. “But they are 
the party in fault, and that need the remedy. The people are misled by their false theories 
of religion, politics, and society, by their corrupt passions, evil inclinations, and de- 
structive tendencies” (p. 338). (2) The state. But “with us the people are the state, and 
the government must follow their will. Our rulers cannot be expected to rise far above the 
average of the intelligence and virtue of the people who elect them, and whose representa- 
tives they are.” (3) The press. Also an ineffective remedy, for “the press depends on the 
people, and must conform to their opinions, passions, prejudices, and tendencies, or they 
will not support it. Besides, the independent press, so called, is the chief corrupter of the 
people, and we owe to it, and the secular press generally, the low moral tone of the public, 
the growing religious indifference of the community, the shameless sacrifice of principle 
to success; truth and justice, wisdom and virtue, to popularity. We might as well look 
to Satan to correct sin, as to the press to apply a remedy to the growing evils and de- 
structive tendencies of the American people” (idid.). (4) Secular education. But “the 
people cannot educate above their own level; and whether they will or not, the education 
they give through the state will only reproduce themselves, and be marred by their own 
vices and errors. ... The stream cannot rise above the fountain, and you cannot get 
from the people what is not in them” (p. 344). 

1 Though some of these truths were accessible, absolutely speaking, to natural reason, 
religion alone could bring them to the mass of mankind. For Brownson, the growing 
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But what religion? The problem, basically, is to augment the virtue 
and intelligence of the people. The religion indispensable to this 
task cannot therefore emanate from, and be dependent upon, the 
people themselves. 


... a religion or a morality, that holds from the people and varies as their opinions 
vary, is only their view of religion and morality, and is no power independent of 
them, and competent to control them, or to maintain for them the authority of 
the spiritual order. The religion or morality that can save republicanism by sub- 
jecting the people to the divine law, and through them force the government to 
govern in subordination to the spiritual order—that is, right, truth, and justice— 
must be from above, not from below; hold from God, not from the people; be in- 
dependent of them, and govern them instead of being governed by them. It must 
be an organic power, a spiritual kingdom, with its own laws, discipline, and ad- 
ministrative organs, divinely instituted, supported, protected, and assisted; not a 
simple doctrine, idea, theory, view, or opinion, which has no life or force except 
what it derives from the subject believing or entertaining it.’ 


It was Brownson’s grand objection to Protestantism that it was 
not a power constituted above the temporal order.’ It could not there- 
fore supply the deficiencies of this order and apply the law of God 
effectively in human affairs. It has always held from the secular order 
and has been responsible to it: initially, to the monarchs of the Refor- 
mation and their successors, who claimed and exercised authority both 
in spirituals and in temporals; latterly, in so far as Protestant nations 
have become “democratized,” to the changes and tides of public 
opinion.’” The sects must appeal. to the very people that need re- 
forming for their power and support; they must take their law from 





ignorance of, and indifference to, the precepts of the natural law on the part of the Ameri- 
can people was evidence enough that the natural order could not dispense with the super- 
natural, or the temporal with the spiritual. 

17 Works, XIII, 346 (1873). 

18 Op. cit., p. 347 (1873). Brownson reached this conclusion years before he entered 
the Church. Writing as a Unitarian in 1836 he declared that “properly speaking, Protes- 
tantism has no religious character” (Works, IV, 22). In so far as individual Protestants 
were religious, they were not indebted to Protestantism as such, but to the influence of 
Catholic tradition (ibid.). Catholicity had erred in unduly emphasizing the spiritual side 
of man; Protestantism, by overstressing the material side. Brownson at this period be- 
lieved it was necessary to revitalize Christianity by harmonizing spirit and matter (op. 
cit., p. 32). He was to revise his ideas about Catholicity; he was never to abandon this 
conviction about the nature of Protestantism. Cf. the article, Protestantism Not a Religion 
(Works, X, 426-49 [1853]). 

™ Brownson distinguished three stages in Protestantism: first, to place religion un- 
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the people instead of giving the law to them. Their power is propor- 
tionate to their popularity.'*° If they ever insist on the supremacy of 
the spiritual order, “it is and can be only as an abstraction, a theory, 
not as an organic power, a spiritual kingdom on earth with the neces- 
sary organs for applying practically the law of God to the maintenance 
of public and private virtue, without which no government, whatever 
its form, can stand.’”* Protestantism, in Brownson’s view, was im- 
potent to arrest the democratic heresy, and therefore powerless to 
prevent the suppression of civil and religious liberty, or the decline of 
morality. 

The Catholic Church alone, said Brownson, can preserve the nation 
from the disastrous effects of “democracy.” 


It acknowledges no master save God. It depends only on the divine will in re- 
spect to what it shall teach, what it shall ordain, what it shall insist upon as truth, 
piety, moral and social virtue. It was made not by the people, but for them; is 
administered not by the people, but for them; is accountable not to the people, but 
to God. Not dependent on the people, it will not follow their passions; not subject 
to their control, it will not be their accomplice in iniquity; and speaking from God, 
it will teach them the truth, and command them to practise justice. 


Only a thoroughly Catholic nation provides, he said, any adequate 
guaranty of wise and just authority on the one hand, and of true and 
orderly liberty on the other.’* There has been, he acknowledged, rarely, 
if ever, a nation of such a character in the history of Christianity— 
not even in the Middle Ages. In those much decried “ages of faith,” 
nevertheless, liberty, as well as order, was more secure than now."* 
If the Pope and the clergy were able to do so much in half-Catholicized 
nations, what might they not have done in a nation thoroughly Catho- 
lic? 186 


der the control of the civil government; second, to reject, in matters of religion, the 
authority of the temporal government, and to subject religion to the control of the 
faithful; third, and lastly, individualism, which leaves religion entirely to the control of 
the individual. At no stage is it a force independent of the temporal order (Works, X, 
6-8 [1845)). 

180 Works, XIII, 339 (1873). 

181 Op. cit., p. 338 (1873). For Brownson, Calvinism was only an apparent, not a real, 
exception to the proposition that Protestantism subjected the spiritual to the temporal 
order; cf. XI, 37 (1853). 

182 Works, X, 12 (1845). 183 Works, XVIII, 264 (1874). 

14 Op. cit., p. 265 (1874). 18 Ibid. 186 Tid. 
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He wanted, however, no clericalism: “. . . for while the clergy have, 
in union with their chief, authority to declare the law, the spiritual 
or moral principles to which the secular government must conform, 
they have, in the practical administration of secular affairs, only the 
authority of seculars, are not necessarily superior, and not seldom in 
fact inferior to them, because not trained to practical statesmanship.’”” 

The constitution of the American state needed no change, nor did 
the laws, with some exceptions (chiefly those relating to marriage and 
divorce), require much alteration."* But the state did need, if it were 
to survive, “a spiritual authority above and independent of it, compe- 
tent to define what are or are not the rights of men, that is, the rights 
of God, and to enforce through the conscience of the people respect 
for them and obedience to them.’ It needed, he insisted, a people 
thoroughly Catholic. 

But what makes a nation thoroughly Catholic? Brownson was un- 
willing to admit that one could measure the growth of truly Catholic 
influence by the increase of the number of Catholics, of Catholic 
churches, and of Catholic institutions."° The Church alone could save 
America. But the Church could do this only “through the action and 
influence of Catholics, and through them only by their standing by 
the faith in its purity and integrity, and faithfully observing in their 
conduct what it requires of them.” 

He found among Catholics of his own time, both in Europe and in 
the United States, a fearful lack of understanding of Catholic principle, 
as well as a disposition to act according to the maxims of the secu- 
larized age." Large numbers of American Catholics, reacting against 
the baseless charge that their religion was opposed to free government, 
defended the most extreme democratic views, and allowed themselves 
to be swayed by the demagogues who proclaimed that vox populi est 

81 Op. cit., p. 563 (1874). “The true mission of the clergy is, not to enter the arena of 
politics and to act the part of politicians, but to proclaim and enforce, with all the spiritual 
power they can wield, the great principles of the divine government or the kingdom of 
God on earth as applicable to secular affairs, and which are the law alike for individuals 
and nations, for rulers and ruled; and to form and sustain a public opinion that compels 
statesmen to conform their secular measures, their state policy, to the law of God as de- 
clared and applied by the church, and which is universal and inflexible” (ibid.). 

8 Works, XIII, 345 (1873). 189 Tbid. 

1%” Works, XVIII, 571 (1874). 1% Op. cit., p. $72 (1874). 

1% Op. cit., p. 561 (1874); ibid., p. 572 (1874). 
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vox Dei. The “liberal” Catholic was affirming that his “religion had 
nothing to do with his politics.” As for the Catholic politicians on 
the American scene, Brownson saw in them “the same lack of princi- 
ple, of conscientiousness, of integrity, of public spirit, and disinterested- 
ness” as their non-Catholic fellow-citizens exhibited. 

He believed that these weaknesses in the Catholic body were owing, 
in part at least, to certain defects of long-standing character in Catholic 
education.* Education had been too greatly restricted to instruction 
in the private and domestic virtues; it had left the mass of the people 
insufficiently instructed in their social or public duties. They were 
inadequately informed as to the relations of Christian ethics to the 
state and society. Even the graduates of Catholic colleges knew very 
little of these relations; they were left with the impression that their 
religion demands nothing more of them than to be personally sincere 
and honest in what they do. The Catholic school, Brownson declared, 
“must recognize Christian society, under and distinct from the church, 
as well as the church herself. It must not leave the student to be a 
pagan in relation to society, but must train him to understand and 
to act well his part as a member of Christian society, or of the Christian 
commonwealth founded by the church, and inspired and directed by 
her life-giving spirit.” 

Brownson knew of no finer political framework for such a Christian 

18 Op. cit., p. 572 (1874); ibid., p. 292 (1854); idid., p. 244 (1873); ibid., p. 597 (1875). 

1% Op. cit., p. 561 (1874). 

198 Op. cit., p. 572 (1874). Cf. his scathing indictment of “political Catholics” (ibid., 
p. 597 [1875]). A part of the passage merits quotation: “They seem, the moment they 
engage in politics, to forget that they are Catholics, and to scout the upright and moral 
conduct enjoined by the church upon all her children, whatever the sphere in which 
they are called to act. Besides, such is their overweening self-conceit, and such is their 
sensitiveness, that they will bear no reproof, and listen to no advice, not even from their 
clergy. Do these Catholics never reflect on the duty they owe as citizens to the iand of 
their birth or adoption? Do they never reflect on the immense responsibility that rests 
upon them as Catholics? Does it never occur to them that only the Catholic Church 
can save the country, and that she can do it only on condition that her children imbibe 
her spirit, and practise the morality she enjoins? Do they ever, in the field of politics, 
think of any thing but to cry up the man that pleases them, and to cry down the man 
that offends them?” 

196 Works, XVIII, 543 (1873). Brownson had other criticisms to make of Catholic 
education. We adduce only the one immediately bearing on our subject. 

1% Ibid. He did not believe, however, that formal education was the only, or even the 
basic, answer to the evils afflicting modern society; cf. XIII, 344-45 (1873). 
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society than the American constitution. But was this constitution, 
and the great republic built upon it, going to be destroyed completely 
by the evil force of “democracy”? He minced no words in defining 
the conditions under which both could be preserved, and the high 
mission of the United States be fulfilled. 


With the Catholic Church as representing the divine order in society, and the 
Catholic faith in its purity and integrity held by the whole people, and informing 
their intelligence and conscience, the deficiencies of democracy are supplied and 
the objections to it disappear. But without the church, that is, without the power 
representing the divine sovereignty in the government of human affairs, and the 
Catholic faith held by the great body of the people, democracy offers no guaranty 
for either authority or liberty, for truth or justice, and simply substitutes the 
despotism of the many for the despotism of the few, or that of the one. For our- 
selves we ask no constitutional changes in the political order of our country, but 
we do ask for a change in the people, a change to be effected by the Catholic mis- 
sionary and their conversion to the Catholic faith, in which is our only hope for 
our country, as well as for the salvation of the souls of our countrymen.™ 


1% Works, XVIII, 267 (1874). 
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THE CONCEPT OF MIRACLE FROM ST. AUGUSTINE 
TO MODERN APOLOGETICS 


JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 
West Baden College 


HYSICAL miracles as divine interventions in the visible world are 
as old as the history of God’s revelation to man. At the dawn of 
the Old Testament they were the instruments used by Yahweh to 
organize the chosen people under Abraham; in the time of Moses and 
Aaron they were the heavenly aids by which the Jews were liberated 
from the bonds of Egypt; in the days of Elias and Eliseus they were 
the signs and wonders which the Lord showed through His prophets 
to ratify their divine commission. With the opening of the New Cove- 
nant, miracles served to announce the coming of the Savior; during 
His public life on earth Jesus appealed to His works of power in 
confirmation of His divinity; and before He ascended into heaven He 
gave to His Church the power to do the same miraculous works which 
He did, as a pledge of. His assistance and a proof of her authority. 
During the first three centuries after Christ, Christian apologists 
and the early Fathers more than once referred to the miracles of the 
Gospel to establish the rational foundations of the faith. For example, 
around the year 125 a certain Quadratus presented an Apology to the 
Emperor Hadrian, in the course of which he said: 


But the works of our Savior were always present, for they were genuine: those 
who were healed and those who rose from the dead—who were seen not only 
when they were healed and when they were raised but were constantly present; 
and not only while the Savior was living, but even after He had gone they were 
alive for a long time, so that some of them survived even to our own day. 


Some years later, still in the second century, Melito of Sardis in- 
voked the miracles of Christ as an argument for His divinity: ‘“The 
deeds which Christ performed after His baptism, especially His 


1 This fragment has been preserved by Eusebius, Hist. eccl., IV, 3 (GCS, Eusebius, 
II, 302; PG, XX, 308). For the thesis of P. Andriessen that the lost Apology of Quad- 
ratus is actually the Epistle to Diognetus, cf. Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 
XIII (1946), 5-39, 125-49; XIV (1947), 121-56; also the English summary of the argu- 
ment in Vigiliae christianae, I (1947), 129-36. 
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miracles, conclusively prove to the world that underneath the flesh 
was hidden the divinity.’ 


FIRST THEOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF MIRACLE 


It was not, however, until after the great persecutions, when peace 
was restored to the Church, that anything like a scientific examination 
was begun into the exact nature and function of miraculous phenom- 
ena. St. Augustine, in his controversy with the Manicheans, formu- 
lated the first theological definition of miraculum. Shortly after his 
conversion in 387, he wrote a treatise for his friend, Honoratus, still a 
Manichean, inviting him to accept the Christian faith. After pointing 
out the need for revelation, Augustine shows how reasonably the word 
of God may be embraced when fortified by miracles. He adds: “TI call 
a miracle anything which appears arduous or unusual, beyond the 
expectation or ability of the one who marvels at it.’ 

Some years later Augustine wrote his longest work against the 
Manicheans; it was directed against Faustus, who claimed that Jesus 
might have died although He had never been born, arguing that, 
while this would certainly be contrary to nature, it would be no more 
unnatural than the prodigies which Christ worked by healing the lame 
and blind and restoring life to the dead. Augustine replied to this 
sophism by distinguishing two ways in which the expression, ‘“con- 
trary to nature,”’ may be taken. If it is understood to mean “contrary 
to the divinely established and universal order of things,” then clearly 
God can no more act in this way than He can act against Himself. 

1s Fragmentum 7 (PG, V, 1221). 

2 In crediting St. Augustine with formulating the first definition, it should be remem- 
bered that scattered through his writings the term miraculum has at least five different 
meanings; angelic prodigy, diabolical mirum, magical legerdemain, a phenomenon at- 
tributed to pagan deities, and in general anything strange or marvelous. As a result, 
rationalist criticism dismisses his authority on the subject by saying that, for him, ‘“Mir- 
acle is simply an extraordinary event” (R. M. Grant, Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco- 
Roman and Early Christian Thought [Amsterdam, 1952], p. 217). A more balanced 
judgment will distinguish between Augustine’s use of the term loosely and strictly—al- 
though it must be admitted that, even when speaking of miracles in the strict sense, for 
him “the term miracle does not have the rigidly technical meaning that we find in St. 
Thomas” (A. Van Hove, La doctrine du miracle chet s. Thomas (Paris, 1927], p. 27). 

* De ubilitate credendi, 16, 34 (PL, XLII, 90). It is to be noted that a mistaken refer- 
ence to this passage is given in many editions of St. Thomas’ Summa theologica, I, q. 
105, a. 7, where St. Augustine is quoted, i.e., De trinitate, III, 5; the Marietti edition, 
1950, has the correct reference. 
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However, he adds: ‘“‘There is no impropriety in saying that God does 
something against nature when it is contrary to what we know of 
nature. For we give the name ‘nature’ to the usual and known course 
of nature; and whatever God does contrary to this, we call ‘prodigies’ 
or ‘miracles.’ ’” 

Certain critics see in these definitions a denial of God’s super- 
natural intervention. Augustine, they say, was a naturalist for whom 
“the only difference between miracle and non-miracle is that miracle, 
being unusual, is assigned to a different mode of causation from that 
of ordinary events. [But] both classes of events are natural.”’® This 
strange accusation comes from misunderstanding what Augustine 
says elsewhere in trying to explain the miraculous. He suggests that 
besides their natural constituents creatures also possess certain seminal 
elements (seminales rationes) which God can stimulate into operation, 
contrary to the creature’s ordinary mode of activity. In Scholastic 
terminology this might be called the “obediential potency” present 
in all creation, which by His absolute power God can reduce to act and 
thus perform a miracle. To accuse Augustine of denying the super- 
naturality of miracles because he calls these seminal elements “‘natural’’ 
is to confuse two entirely different concepts: “natural” as applied to 
“the ordinary course of nature,” and “‘natural’’ as applied to “‘some- 
thing in nature which only a direct intervention of God can actuate.” 


ST. THOMAS’ CONCEPT OF MIRACLE 


The Augustinian concept of miracle remained standard in the Church 
until the time of St. Thomas Aquinas. The latter adopted Augustine’s 
terminology, with added clarification, and then made several formula- 
tions of his own that have since become classic in speculative the- 
ology. St. Thomas’ most extensive treatment of the subject is in De 
potentia in ten articles, repeated with minor changes in the Summa 
theologica. The following is a summary of his doctrine, drawn from 
these two sources:® 

* Conira Faustum, XXVI, 3 (PL, XLII, 481). 

*R. M. Grant, op. cit., pp. 218-19. Augustine, says Grant, “explains miracle as due 
to the semina seminum implanted in the world at creation. These ‘seeds’ ultimately pro- 
duce the miracle in nature. It is thus unusual but not strictly supernatural” (sbid.). 


* According to Van Hove, besides St. Augustine, the writers whose concept of miracle 
immediately influenced St. Thomas were: Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173), for whom 
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1) That which is arduous is called a miracle not because of the great- 
ness of the thing produced, but in comparison with the faculty of 
nature. Consequently every effect is reckoned to be difficult—and 
therefore miraculous—no matter how insignificant the effect, if the 
latter surpasses the powers of nature.’ 

2) A miracle is described as something unusual because it is con- 
trary to the usual course of nature, even were it to be repeated every 
day.* 

3) A miracle may surpass the powers of nature in three ways: 
(a) Substantially, as when two bodies are together in one place, or the 
sun is made to turn back, or when the human body is glorified. Such 
miracles are absolutely above the capacity of nature, and represent 
the highest degree.’ (6) Subjectively, when the miracle consists not in 
the substance of what is produced but in the subject in which it occurs; 
for example, the resuscitation of the dead and restoring sight to the 
blind. Nature can indeed produce life, but not in a corpse; and it can 
give sight, but not to the blind.'® (c) Qualitatively, when a miracle ex- 
ceeds the mode or manner in which nature produces a given effect. 
Thus, for example, when a person is suddenly cured of a long-standing 
disease, without medication and without a period of convalescence 
which is usual in such cases." 

4) Finally, when a miracle is said to be beyond the expectation of 
the one who beholds it, the hope in question is the hope of nature and 
not of grace, as, for instance, our hope in the future resurrection of the 
body.” 

“‘Miraculum est opus creatoris manifestativum divinae virtutis” (quoted in De potentia, 
q. 6, a. 2); William of Auxerre (d. 1231), who does not define miracle but describes it 
by distinguishing miracles, which are “supra naturam,” and natural events, which are 
“secundum naturam” (Summa aurea, I, 12); William of Auvergne (d. 1249), who gives a 
clear definition: “Miraculum appellamus virtutes Dei admirandas operationis insolitas 
cursuique naturae contrarias” (De fide, 3); and Alexander of Hales (d. 1245), who adopted 
Augustine’s definition but gave it a unique interpretation which directly influenced 
Aquinas. The Augustinian term, “arduum,” he explains, “dicitur supra potestatem na- 
turae.” That he means complete transcendence of nature is evident from the way he 
distinguishes miracles from anything natural: ‘“Miracula autem ab alio principio fiunt 


quam sit natura, scilicet a superiori, id est, prima natura” (Summa theologica, II, q. 42, 
a. 3). 





7 Cf. Sum. theol., I, q. 105, a. 7, ad 2m. * Cf. De pot., q. 6, a. 2, ad 2m. 
* Cf. Sum. theol., I, q. 105, a. 8. © Cf. ibid. 
“ Cf. ibid. 8 Cf. ibid., a. 7, ad 2m. 
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Among the various definitions of miracle given by St. Thomas, the 
two most often quoted in subsequent literature are expansions on the 
doctrine of St. Augustine. The first is based on an analysis of the term 
mirari, the Vulgate equivalent for thaumazein, which is used to describe 
the effect of wonder produced by the miracles of Christ: 


The most hidden cause and the furthest removed from our senses is God, who 
works most secretly in all things. Wherefore those effects are properly called 
miracles which are produced by God’s power alone, on things which have a natural 
tendency to the opposite effect or to a contrary mode of operation.” 


The second definition is introduced by the words of the Psalmist: 
“Praise the Lord, Who alone doth great wonders”’: 


A miracle is something which happens beyond the order of nature. However, 
it is not enough for the essence of a miracle that something occur beyond the 
order of a particular nature. Otherwise when a man throws a stone he would be 
performing a miracle, since his action is beyond the natural capacity of a stone. 
Consequently, when something is called a miracle, it means an occurrence beyond 
the order of all created nature. No one but God can do this; because whatever an 
angel or any other creature does by its own power is still within the order of 
created nature and therefore not a miracle. 


Immediately the question arises: How is St. Thomas to be under- 
stood when he says that only God can work a miracle? Does he exclude 
the possibility of miracles wrought by preternatural powers? As will 
be seen presently, a correct understanding of this point is essential for 
properly evaluating the Scholastic concept of miracle. St. Thomas 
treats the problem under the heading, ‘““The Power of the Angels over 
Bodily Creatures.” The objection was raised that not only God but 
also the angels, certainly the demons, can work miracles, as evidenced 
from the pages of Scripture where false prophets and wizards are said 
to have worked wonders. He answers: 


Miracles strictly so called are those which occur beyond the order of all created 
nature. However, since we do not know all the forces of created nature, when 
something happens beyond the order of created nature known to us, through 


8 De pot., q. 6, a. 2. 

“4 Sum. theol., I, q. 110, a. 4. The standard Catholic exegesis of Ps. 135:3-4 is that it 
refers summarily to all the marvelous works of God, in creation and in the miracles which 
He worked. Thus vv. 4-9 describe “Jahve in seiner Schipferallmacht,” and vv. 10-15 
“beim Auszug aus Agypten” (H. Herkenne, Das Buch der Psalmen (Bonn, 1936], p. 425). 
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created forces unknown to us, the occurrence is a miracle for us. Consequently 
when the demons do something by their natural power, these are called miracles 
not in the strict sense, but miracles relative to us.'® 


In other words, St. Thomas recognizes only one type of miracle in the 
strict sense of the term: where the effect simply transcends the forces 
of all created nature, human and angelic. Extraordinary events which 
appear wonderful to us because the effect transcends the powers of man, 
are only relative miracles, i.e., relative to our ignorance of supra- 
mundane, preternatural powers, like those of the angels and demons. 


POPE BENEDICT XIV ON MIRACULOUS PHENOMENA 


The next stage in the evolution of the concept of miracle was made 
by Pope Benedict XIV in the eighteenth century. Regarded as “the 
founder of the modern science of juridical history,’’'* his monumental 
work on miracles remains to this day the standard reference at the 
Roman Curia in the processes of beatification and canonization. 
Although first written while still Cardinal Lambertini, it was later on 
formally confirmed by him as Pope in two Apostolic Letters, dated 
1743 and 1748.7 The volume on miracles represents one portion of a 
larger work, De servorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione. 
Covering thirty-three chapters plus an appendix, and running to 
five hundred pages in octavo, De miraculis is the best authoritative 
treatment of the subject in Catholic theology." 

Early in the treatise, De miraculis, Benedict XIV analyzes the con- 
cept and substantially adopts the definition of miracle given by St. 
Thomas, as an event produced by God beyond the order of created 
nature. However, there is one notable qualification. St. Thomas re- 

16 Sum. theol., I, q. 110, a. 4, ad 2m. This text gives us perhaps the best evidence that 
St. Thomas did not consider relative miracles genuinely miraculous, because he refers 
them to any created power unknown to us, even demoniac, as in the present passage. 

16 Enciclopedia cattolica, I1, 1283. 

" There are two Apostolic Letters by which Benedict XIV sanctioned the edited pub- 
lication and approved the content of his own cardinalatial writings, among which is the 
treatise, De miraculis. The Letters in question are: Concepia de Nostris, June 15, 1748; 
and Cum archiepiscopalem B iensem ecclesiam, July 20, 1743. They are quoted in 
toto in that order in the introduction to Opera omnia (Venice, 1767), I, xii, xix—xx. 

48 With respect to Benedict’s treatise on beatification and canonization it has been 
said: “Quest’ opera, basata su larghi studi e l’esperienza acquistata nell’ Ufficio di Pro- 
motore della Fede (1708-1728) @ rimasta insuperata e classica per la Curia Romana” 
(Enciclopedia cattolica, 11, 1285). 
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quires for a true miracle that the effect transcend the forces of all 
creation, admitting that where preternatural forces produce an effect 
by their own power the result is only relatively and improperly called 
miraculous. Benedict, on the other hand, does not hesitate to call these 
latter, preternatural effects genuine miracles, although of a lower order: 


In order to constitute a miracle, is it necessary that something exceed the 
powers and faculty both of invisible and incorporeal, and of visible and corporeal 
nature? Which is the same as asking whether something can be called miraculous 
if it surpasses only the forces of visible and corporeal nature and is arduous, 
unusual and marvelous, even though it does not exceed the powers of invisible 
and incorporeal nature, i.e., of an angel. According to the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
the answer seems to be negative. For he teaches that a miracle occurs when some- 
thing happens beyond the order of all created nature. ... However, the same 
holy doctor teaches that we do not know all the power of created nature, and thus 
there is such a thing as a miraculum quoad nos, when something is done by a 
created power unknown to us, beyond the order of created nature which we 
know... . But we, for the sake of clarity, prefer to say that major miracles exceed 
the forces of the whole created nature; and minor miracles exceed the power of 
corporeal and visible nature only.!® 


Although Benedict speaks only of clarifying St. Thomas’ concept, 
actually he goes to great length to defend the opinion that angelic 
intervention is sufficient to constitute a true miracle. He was led to 
this position by the problems which arose in the causes of beatification 
and canonization during his thirty years’ service on various Roman 
congregations. While codifying the rules for recognizing miracles in a 
canonical process, he was faced with the question: “Is it permissible, 
in a trial of beatification or canonization, to admit miracles which sur- 
pass only the forces of visible and corporeal nature, but not the native 
power of an invisible and spiritual nature, as of a good angel?’’? He 
answered as follows: 

On the one hand, it would seem that in such a grave matter only those miracles 
would be admitted which exceed the powers and faculty of all created nature. On 
the other hand, it is very difficult to know and distinguish whether a phenomenon 
proposed for examination in a canonical process transcends the capacity of the 


invisible and incorporeal nature of a good angel. Note that I say, “of a good 
angel.”’ As regards the fallen angels, there are many signs by which true miracles 


9 De servorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione, IV: De miraculis, 1, nn. 
14, 17 (Opera omnia [Venice, 1767], IV, 5-6). 
* Tbid., p. 31. 
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can be distinguished from false ones: the good effects of a phenomenon, its utility, 
mode of performance, purpose, character of the performer and circumstances. All 
of which can clearly show the limitations in the natural powers of a malevolent 
spirit. For just as it belongs to divine providence to preside over this world to 
prevent the abuse of God’s power with consequent inversion in the natural order 
of the universe . . .even so, and with more justice, will He not permit the native 
forces in His creatures (the fallen angels] to be misused in order to confirm by signs 
and miracles the error of a false religion or the lie of fictitious sanctity. 


Benedict’s doctrine, therefore, is that the special intervention of 
preternatural benevolent powers in the visible world is truly miracu- 
lous. In order to prove this thesis he appeals to two arguments: one 
drawn from the practice of the Church, which he terms a posteriori, 
and the other based on an analysis of the angelic nature, which he 
calls a priori. The historical proof is given first as the more important: 


We see that most of the phenomena related in Sacred Scripture do not exceed 
the power and faculty of a good angel. And yet they are regarded [by the Church] 
as miraculous. 

Moreover, in the causes of beatification and canonization, miracles are 
constantly admitted . . . which do not surpass the natural forces of an angel. This 
is true not only in cases of beatification and canonization where the Roman 
Pontiff passed judgment independently of a council, but even in canonizations 
pronounced by him in a general council [of the Church].” 


The proof a priori has two parts. Benedict first points out that, 
since the good angels are confirmed in grace, if they testify to a person’s 
sanctity by working some prodigy. through the latter’s intercession, 
this testimony is incontestable. Moreover, if we examine what an angel 
is, by comparison with man, we shall find that: 


The angelic nature is more noble and sublime and of a higher order than the 
human; nor is it occupied with the service, protection, and care of human beings, 
who are beneath the angels in dignity and grade, except under the command of 
God. Now, although it is true that the good angels render many services to men, 
yet there is an order divinely established in rendering this service, which may not 
and cannot be changed or interfered with unless God, who decreed the order, 
disposes otherwise. 

Hence it follows that when this order is changed by extraordinary angelic 


31 Ibid. Here Benedict has introduced a distinction which was at best only implied in 
St. Thomas, i.e., that among the miracula quoad nos, only those performed by benevolent 
spirits are genuinely miraculous. 

® Ibid., p. 33. 
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operations, the change would not have taken place if God had not relaxed the 
laws and order which He previously decreed should regularly obtain between 
angelic spirits and men. 

Since these angelic operations are very difficult, extraordinary, and beyond 
the ordinary laws of divine providence; since they proceed from God as their 
principal cause, and from the angels as His ministering spirits, only one conclusion 
can be drawn: although in themselves and in abstracto, so to speak, they do not 
surpass the powers and faculty naturally possessed by an angel, yet in concreto 
they must be admitted in processes of beatification and canonization.* 


Besides reviewing a number of canonical processes in which this 
doctrine was vindicated, Benedict also cites the authority of recognized 
theologians. The outstanding is Francis Suarez, quoted from his De 
angelis: “Sensible effects which appear to men to be miraculous can 
and should be considered true miracles, provided at least the following 
condition is fulfilled: that they exceed all the native power of visible 
and bodily natural causes.’ 

Relying on the authority of Sacred Scripture, which regularly attrib- 
utes miraculous phenomena to the power of God, Benedict XIV 
simply declares that ‘God alone is the principal efficient cause of 
miracles.” Or, in the words of St. Augustine, whom he quotes: 


We cannot but believe that all miracles, whether wrought by the angels or by 
other means, so long as they are done in such wise as to commend the worship 
and religion of the one God in whom alone is blessedness of life, are wrought 
by those who love us in holiness and truth, or through their means, God Himself 
working in them. For we cannot listen to those who maintain that the invisible 
God works no visible miracles; for even they [the Platonists] believe that He 
made the world, which surely they will not deny is visible.” 


Evidently God can directly intervene in nature and immediately 
produce a miraculous effect with no cooperation from His creatures 
except the passive submission of the subject to have God perform a 


3 Ibid. % De angelis, IV, 39, 10. 5 De miraculis, p. 6. 

%6 De civitate Dei, X, 12 (PL, XLI, 291). In the same context Augustine gives the 
reason why God works additional miracles in the world, when the creation of the world 
is already His greatest miracle. “Whatever marvel happens in this world, it is certainly 
less marvelous than this whole world itself. ... But, as the Creator Himself is hidden 
and incomprehensible to man, so also is the manner of creation. ... Therefore God, 
who made the visible heaven and earth, does not disdain to work visible miracles in 
heaven or earth, that He may thereby awaken the soul which is immersed in things visi- 
ble to worship Him, the Invisible”’ (ébid.). 
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miracle upon it. But historically the miracles which God performs are 
normally done through the ministry of rational creatures, angelic or 
human, and the latter while still mortal or after death. 

How does God produce miracles through the cooperation of the 
angels? Benedict XIV adopts St. Thomas’ doctrine in this matter, 
but with a significant addition of his own. According to St. Thomas, 
the angels may cooperate in the production of miracles in two ways: 
(a) As moral cause, by their prayer and sanctity, impetrating of God 
the performance of a miracle. (b) As partial physical, instrumental 
cause, by preparing the material before God works a miracle; or by 
cooperating with Him in adding to the accidental perfection of a 
miraculous effect.” Both of these contributions, it is admitted, are 
made preternaturally, i.e., by the angels using their native powers, 
which exceed the natural capacity of men. 

However, consistent with his previous extension of St. Thomas’ 
definition, Benedict also extends the function of the angels in per- 
forming miracles. Since he considers transcendence of visible, corporeal 
nature sufficient for a true (minor) miracle, and given that the angels 
can make this transcendence by their natural powers—whenever they 
do so, under God’s command, they are producing a miracle. Technically, 
the totality of physical essence in the miracle comes from the angels’ 
native powers, while the command to exercise this power to produce 
a specific miraculous effect comes from God. The angels are still 
instruments in the hands of God, only now what He is using to His own 
determined end is not only to have them prepare the material or add 
an accidental perfection, but to produce the whole miraculous phenom- 
enon, not only dispositively but also formally, and not only accidentally 
but also substantially.* 

™ Cf. De pot., q. 6, a. 2. Although St. Thomas distinguishes three ways in which the 
angels may contribute to a miraculous effect, these modes can be reduced to two, accord- 
ing to two types of causation, moral and physical. Moreover, when he speaks of the 
angels co-acting with God as instrumental causes of “the perfection of a miracle,” 
Thomas understands this as a kind of domum gratiae gratis datae which is not granted 
permanently or habitually (cf. idid.). 

28 When it is said that angels produce miracles formally and substantially, this is 
always to be understood in a subordinate sense, and only with reference to the physical 
esse of the phenomenon. The principal cause even of minor miracles is God alone, who 
first commands and then uses the physical entity of an angelic prodigy for a miraculous 
purpose predetermined by Him. 
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Benedict here introduces an important caution, occasioned by the 
false doctrine of Malebranche, who held that at least in the Old 
Testament the angels were not executors of the divine will, but rather 
God was the executor of the angelic will in working miracles. Male- 
branche contended that, since God had given the custody of mankind 
to the angels, whatever miracle they performed could only be attributed 
to this general providential will of God, sanctioning whatever the 
angels themselves wished to do. There was no particular divine will 
determining this or that specific miraculous phenomenon. 

The Pope explains that, while it is true the Scriptures describe the 
Law as being given through the angels, the Israelites obedient to the 
Law being rewarded by angels and the contemptuous being punished 
by them, the army of Sennacharib being slain by the hands of an angel, 
in all these cases the meaning is that God used the angels as His 
ministers, bidding them perform such prodigies. Against the theory of 
Malebranche it is necessary to safeguard the immediate divine voli- 
tion in angelic phenomena, a volition which is direct and not merely 
permissive, imperative and not only tolerant in commanding preter- 
natural forces to intervene by their native power in the visible and 
corporeal world. Otherwise it would be impossible to save the distinc- 
tion between intervention by malevolent spirits, which are hostile to 
God and perform prodigies only by His tolerance, and the intervention 
by beneficent spirits, friendly to God, which perform genuine miracles 
by His commission and direct approval. In both instances the physical 
forces of visible nature are clearly transcended, but what makes the 
transcendence only prodigious in one case is the divine permission, 
and truly miraculous in the other is the divine command.” 

However, not only angels but also men are known to have worked 
miracles, either during life or after death. And here a more speculative 
problem suggests itself. In what sense should men be regarded as the 
agents of miracles? St. Thomas and Benedict concede that men no 
less than angels can be moral causes of miraculous effects when, by 
their prayers and the merits of a holy life, they “move” the will of 


29 This insistence on the special, immediate, and positive divine volition in real angelic 
miracles gives the clue to distinguishing them theologically from diabolical prodigies; 
for if only genuine miracles are thus directly intended by God, and diabolical phenomena 
are not so intended, then the latter are not truly miraculous. 
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God to perform a miracle in their favor. But are they also physical 
causes? Benedict unequivocally says they are. Following Sts. Gregory 
and Thomas, and Suarez, as well, he shows that God may communicate 
to men the power to work miracles, according to their capacity and the 
order of divine wisdom. This communication can be made to a man 
during life or after death; and either to himself, as a person, or to any 
act which he performs, e.g., his speech or external gesture; and even 
to his bodily remains after death. There is one limitation to this 
communication of thaumaturgic power: “This power is not communi- 
cated to a pure creature as an abiding habit, but only as a transient 
quality and act. I say ‘to a pure creature,’ since in Christ the Lord the 
power of working miracles was, as it were, a consequence of the hy- 
postatic union, which itself is constant and perpetual.’ 

Understood in this sense, therefore, a man may be regarded as the 
physical cause of miracles, without prejudice to God’s supreme 
dominion over creatures, since, by analogy with the sacraments, these 
may be considered physical, instrumental causes of grace without in- 
jury to the dignity of God as the sole Author of the supernatural life.” 

Benedict devotes a whole chapter to the subject of apparent miracles 
worked by the devil and his agents. In this he recognized a problem 
which had already tried the Jews in the Old Testament, and was the 
main accusation of His enemies against the miracles of Christ, that He 
worked them not by divine power but through Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils. 

Given a broad definition of miraculous phenomena, the way seems 
to be open for admitting that not only God and the angels but also 
the demons can work real miracles: 


We have already said that there may be genuine miracles which surpass only 
the forces of visible and bodily nature; also that all power of operation ad extra... 
which is natural to the angels, remains intact in the demons. Therefore it would 


%® De miraculis, p. 10. 

31 When Benedict declares, as a probable opinion, that human beings can be physical 
causes of miraculous effects, he is applying St. Thomas’ principle of analogy, namely: 
“Nec est mirum, si... spirituali creatura [homine vel angelo] Deus instrumentaliter 
utitur ad faciendum mirabiles effectus in natura corporali, cum etiam corporali creatura 
utatur instrumentaliter ad spirituum justificationem, ut in sacramentis patet” (De pot., 
q. 6, a. 4). Benedict’s addition to this concept lay in his interpreting St. Thomas to mean 
that sacraments are physical, and not merely moral, instrumental causes of divine grace. 
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seem that devils can perform real miracles, not of course exceeding the capacity 
of invisible and spiritual natures, but certainly above the powers of visible and 
corporeal beings.” 


The problem is resolved first of all by recalling that through divine 
power the evil spirits are kept from doing many things of which they 
are naturally capable: “They [the devils] cannot do whatever they 
wish, but only as much as by the providence of God is permitted to 
them. For they have their natural power restricted and, as it were, 
bound by God.’’* 

But the core of the problem is whether, in spite of this restraint, the 
devils can still do certain things which exceed the powers of visible 
nature. The answer is, yes. Putting aside the many cases where 
natural forces have not really been surpassed, others in which the devil 
only apparently intervened, and still others where we cannot form a 
certain judgment: ‘“‘Yet there are some instances in which, by the will 
of God, and especially for the destruction of wicked men, the demons 
produce effects which transcend the powers and faculty of visible and 
corporeal nature.””* 

Is this supervention of natural laws to be considered a miracle worked 
by the devils? Benedict shows that it is not: 


If from the foregoing someone inferred that demons by their natural power 
can work miracles . .. he would be mistaken. For it is one thing to say that God 
can and on occasion does use the works of demons in performing miracles; it is 
quite another to say that miracles can be worked by the demons themselves. The 
reason is that according to our definition and common acceptation he is said to 
work a miracle who produces an extraordinary effect in confirmation of the 
doctrine which he teaches, or at whose intercession something marvelous is per- 
formed by God so that his sanctity may be recognized among men. And, as Estius 
correctly observes: “Though it may be admitted that sometimes God works 
miracles through the demons, this is not to say that the demons themselves 
perform miracles. For the demons do not teach any truth which they might 
want to confirm by miracle; nor do they work any miracles by themselves or 
through others, in order to testify to their sanctity, which they do not have. 
Either one of these two intentions seems to be necessary to say that someone works 
a miracle.’’5 


An adequate notion of miracle, therefore, involves two essential 
elements: (a) transcendence of nature, at least of those forces which 


® De miraculis, p. 11. * Tbid., p. 12. % Ibid. % Ibid., p. 13. 
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are inherent in the visible world; and (0) a religious purpose, directed 
to the confirmation of truth or personal sanctity. And since the latter 
is necessarily absent from the devils’ intentions, they cannot be said 
to work any miracles. 

Benedict further distinguishes between two types of angelic phenom- 
ena: 


If any miracles, whether of a higher or lower order, whether surpassing all 
created powers or only of visible and corporeal nature, have as their object the 
divine honor and glory, we may correctly say that such miracles are performed 
by the good angels, whenever God uses their activity to produce certain effects 
which transcend the forces of nature. This is because the good spirits, acting 
conformably to the divine will, seek and intend to promote the praise and glory 
of God. But we can never say that miracles are worked by the fallen angels, even 
if God uses them to produce effects which surpass the order of nature. . . which 
He generally does in order to punish the wicked. For although the glory of God 
may also be manifest in the chastisement of sinners, and to that extent the devils 
are His ministers, yet they are reluctant ministers, confirmed in evil, who serve 
the honor of God unwillingly, without wishing or intending to obey Him.** 


It should be understood in what sense Benedict means that the 
devils can be used by God as His ministers, and how he distinguishes 
this ministerial function from those diabolical mira which are in no 
sense truly miraculous, and which are only permitted by God. Clearly 
two entirely different sets of phenomena are here under consideration. 

In the first instance, where demons are used by God, their part in 
the production of a miraculous effect is purely instrumental. In other 
words, just as the Lord uses benevolent spirits as agents of His mercy, 
so He may use the demons as instruments of His wrath. In this case 
a true miracle is performed, not by the demons but by God, the 
miraculous character being manifest in the confirmation of doctrine or 
attestation to sanctity accomplished by the prodigy, e.g., when a false 
prophet is miraculously slain by God mediante daemone. Of course, 
since the devils’ intentions are always evil, God can only permit, not 
positively desire, the malice which they intend. His intention is to 
accomplish something good, permitting the demons to exercise their 
powers in order to achieve the end which He has in view. 

In the second instance, where the demons perform certain prodigies 
which simulate true miracles, God is not using them as His ministers. 


* Tbid. 
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He allows them, even as He allows sin, ultimately for His glory, but 
proximately not intending to work a miracle mediante daemone. In this 
case there is no question of a miracle, even though the visible forces of 
nature may be transcended. The reason is because here God is not 
using a preternatural power to confirm a certain doctrine or testify 
to someone’s sanctity. On the further question, why God should permit 
the devils to work these mira and thus lead people astray, Benedict 
answers that such permission is not contrary to the order of divine 
providence, because it is an effect of divine justice in vengeance upon 
unbelievers and of divine mercy, in allowing the faith and constancy 
of the saints to become more manifest ; moreover, with the aid of divine 
grace, the temptation to deception by the devil is not beyond the 
power of human resistance.” 


MODERN THEOLOGICAL CONCEPT OF MIRACLE 
The Transcendence of Natural Laws 


The element of transcendence of nature in miraculous phenomena 
was recognized by the earliest apologists in the Church. However, this 
recognition was sometimes so implicit that even St. Augustine has been 
accused of denying such transcendence altogether.* Not until the 
twelfth century, under the influence of Aristotelian metaphysics, did 
theologians begin to emphasize the fact that in every miracle the laws 
of nature were somehow superseded by the exercise of divine power. 
In the thirteenth century St. Thomas formulated his definition of 
miracle, in which the essential and almost exclusive note was the 
transcendence of all created forces by the intervention of God’s om- 
nipotence. When Benedict XIV, in the eighteenth century, modified 
St. Thomas’ concept of this transcendence, his motive was a practical 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 16. For reasons of clarity Benedict distinguishes the two types of dia- 
bolical agency, ministerial function in true miracles and permissive operation in demo- 
niac mira, by referring the former to the daemones and the latter to antichristus. While 
the devil is operating in both cases, still gua demon he is reluctantly carrying out the 
express command of God, but qua Antichrist, by divine permission, he is opposing and 
contradicting this command, by trying to seduce men from their allegiance to Christ. 

8 This is a familiar theme among rationalist critics, who argue that, if even the specu- 
lative Augustine did not conceive of miracles as transcending physical laws, then this 
concept must be a medieval innovation. Sabatier, for example, says that the Augustinian 
definition of miracle is ‘any phenomenon which astonishes us because of our ignorance” 
(Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion [9th ed.; n.d.], p. 75). 
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one, namely, the need for passing judgment on the miraculous favors 
reported in canonical processes. 

An analogous situation in modern times has influenced Catholic 
theologians to make the same modification as Benedict XIV. Where 
his problem was dogmatic and canonical, theirs was primarily apolo- 
getical. He did not see how, in practice, the bulk of extraordinary 
phenomena reported in the lives of holy persons could be considered 
miraculous unless the necessary surpassing of nature were reduced to 
the transcendence of “visible and corporeal powers.” In like manner, 
modern theologians found it hard to answer some of the difficulties 
raised by the science of comparative religions unless not only strict 
but also relative miracles were admitted to be apologetically valid. 

The objections from comparative religion have been active for 
upwards of a century and are still vigorous. A recent spokesman for 
the opposition put the matter succinctly: 

The belief in miracles has accompanied most positive religions. It has been 
one of the features commonly criticised by philosophy and philosophical religions. 

In all primitive religions there is a strong tendency to identify the divine with 
unusual and striking occurrences. 

When great gods arose, they were conceived as producing more than ordinarily 
striking and unusual events.... Miracles become special deeds, whose divine 
nature is assured by their highly unusual and sensational nature. 

This conception of miracle pervaded the ancient world and is exemplified in 
both the Old and New Testaments. Such a conception is not specially Christian, 
for it is found among all early civilizations. It was as familiar to the Greek as to 
the Jew. It was taken for granted by the age, as was the belief in divinities. To 
most people, a god who did not perform miracles would have been considered 
worthless.** 


Comparative religionists were familiar with the ready answer 
which apologists gave to this objection: ‘The so-called miracles of 
paganism are either historically unproved, or, if proved to have oc- 
curred, are the work of the devil’. Sober history, including Sacred 
Scripture, shows that prodigies have been worked in pagan religions 
which clearly transcend the visible forces of nature. So, at least for 

3 Homer H. Dubs, “Miracles—A Contemporary Attitude,” Hibbert Journal, XLVIII 
(1950), 159. Dubs is professor of Chinese at the University of Oxford. His attack on 
miracles provoked a reply from Arnold Lunn, “Miracles—The Scientific Approach,” 


ibid., pp. 240-46. Lunn, in turn, was answered by Patrick Nowell-Smith, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, ““Miracles—The Philosophical Approach,” ibid., pp. 354-60. 
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these events, the conclusion must be that they are the work of the 
evil spirit. But then arises a difficulty. If the only true miracle is one 
which surpasses all the forces of nature, how explain the teratological 
similarity, i.e., identical extraordinariness, between what are tradi- 
tionally called miracles and what apologists dismiss as diabolical 
prodigies? According to the adversaries, logic forces us to one of two 
conclusions: Either both phenomena, pagan and Judaeo-Christian, 
are miraculous, which Christian theology will not allow; or neither are 
miraculous, which again is not allowed by Christian apologetics, but 
which rationalist critics are ready to admit. 

To meet this and similar difficulties Catholic apologists have followed 
the lead of Benedict XIV in extending the notion of miracle to cover 
not only the miracula stricta of St. Thomas, but also the miracula 
relativa which he also allows, though only restrictively considers 
miraculous. Provided the forces of human and terrestrial powers are 
surpassed, there is matter enough for a true miracle. Given this con- 
cession, the objection from comparative religion is theologically re- 
solved as follows.*° 

It may be granted that at least some of the phenomena commonly 
regarded as miraculous in Judaism and Christianity are externally 
duplicated by the ethnic religions of pagan China, India, Greece, and 
Rome. Technically, therefore, the teratological (wonder-producing) 
aspect in each type of phenomena may be the same. 

However, a miracle is not defined by the subjective effect of wonder 
which it produces on those who behold it. The basis of definition is 
something objective, in which the first duty is to locate the producing 
agent or efficient cause. Is this agent always God Himself, operating 
directly in the plenitude of His almighty power? Not necessarily. He 
may produce a true miracle even when He uses forces subordinate to 
Himself, as long as the powers in question are preternatural, in the 
sense of higher than terrestrial or merely human. 

Given this fact, theologians proceeded to explain the similarity in 
external form between certain miracles in Christianity and the pseudo- 
miracles of paganism. According to sound theology the fallen spirits 

#9 Consistent with the principles of Benedict XIV, the only type of diabolical phe- 
nomena under consideration here is what is technically called a mirum, in which two 


elements are verified: real transcendence of visible and corporeal nature, but not com- 
manded by God or directed by Him to the confirmation of doctrine or personal sanctity. 
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have retained their native powers; only the exercise is now restricted 
by God. Consequently, whenever they interfere in physical nature, 
as may happen in pagan prodigies, the general effect need not differ 
from that produced by benevolent spirits. 

Theologically, therefore, there is no problem in explaining why 
certain phenomena should be regarded as miraculous and others, 
equally marvelous, should not; as long as we say that in neither case 
were all the forces of creation transcended. It is enough that in the 
first case God works indirectly, through the agency of benevolent 
spirits operating at His bidding, and in the second that He allows a 
diabolical mirum, through malevolent spirits acting by His permission. 

Obviously the problem is not yet settled apologetically, since it is 
one thing to explain on dogmatic grounds how externally similar 
phenomena are intrinsically different by reason of different operating 
agencies, and something else to distinguish in practice between an 
angelic miracle and a demoniac prodigium. But this latter discrimina- 
tion is a familiar process, summarized by Benedict XIV, for recog- 
nizing a good spirit or an evil one: character, purpose, method, cir- 
cumstances, and moral effects. If all these are evidently good, the 
agency behind the phenomenon is also good; if obviously evil, the 
agent is also evil. However, to be borne in mind and emphasized is 
that, until the dogmatic ground is first cleared, as above, the apolo- 
getic norms cannot be legitimately applied. Unless, that is, we first 
establish theologically that a genuine miracle and not merely an 
apparent one can be worked by God through preternatural powers, 
we have no right to apply the rules for the “discernment of spirits” 
in prodigious phenomena. But once admitted that true, although 
minor, miracles can be duplicated teratologically by evil preternatural 
powers, then and only then may we distinguish the former from the 
latter on the traditional basis of contrary moral qualities. 

Not all Catholic theologians, however, were ready to accept the 
modification introduced by Benedict XIV on the necessary trans- 
cendence in true miracles. The Vatican Council had described miracles 
as “divine effects... which clearly show forth the omnipotence of 
God”’.“ At least on this authority, some held that only an event which 
surpasses the forces of all creation, human and angelic, should be 


“ DB, 1790. 
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considered miraculous. Thus Vacant, in his commentary on the Vatican 
Council: 


The Council does not admit a wider concept of miracle, as introduced by cer- 
tain modern apologists, who extend the term miraculous also to effects which 
transcend the forces of human and sensible creation—and consequently includes 
the intervention of angels and demons. This notion, which was elaborated to 
avoid difficulty in distinguishing certain angelic and demoniac effects as divine 
interventions, does not solve the problem. In fact, it introduces further complica- 
tions to give the term “miracle” this novel meaning; confusing ‘‘miraculous” 
with the “marvelous,” whether angelic or diabolical.” 


This attitude, expressed in 1895 and repeated by various writers,“ 
has been steadily changing, until now the opposite opinion is relatively 
common doctrine among Catholic apologists. With regard to Vacant’s 
interpretation of the Vatican Council, first to be noted is that Benedict 
XIV and others who defend miracula minora do not, as he suggests, 
identify angelic prodigies and diabolical marvels as equally miraculous. 
The bare fact that both happen to transcend the laws of visible nature 


© Etudes théologiques sur les constitutions du Concile du Vatican (Paris, 1895), II, 41- 
42. Vacant’s criticism of ‘certain modern apologists” for this extension of the concept 
of miracle arose from his unquestioned assumption that the Council was adopting St. 
Thomas’ definition of a miracle without qualification. Among the apologists whom he 
criticizes for “introducing” the wider concept are: Le Grand, Dissertatio de miraculis, 
in Migne, Cursus completus s. scripturae, XXIII, 1117; Brugére, De vera religione, p. 10; 
La Hogue, Tractatus de vera religione. 

*In 1928, for example, L’Ami du clergé answered a correspondent who asked how it 
is possible to reconcile St. Thomas’ definition of a miracle with the great difficulty, in 
practice, of proving that a certain phenomenon transcended all created powers, includ- 
ing angelic. The editor quoted Vacant favorably, and after several pages of discussion 
concluded that, in the last analysis, the proof of a miracle is subject “to the general laws 
of human psychology and the special laws of religious psychology” (Dec. 13, 1928, pp. 
881-85). More recently, Garrigou-Lagrange cites the authority of Vacant that “Secun- 
dum Concilium [Vaticanum], miraculum est factum divinum luculenter Dei omnipoten- 
tiam commonstrans. Ergo miraculum proprie dictum, iuxta Ecclesiam, debet esse supra 
vires totius naturae creatae et creabilis, etiam supra vires angelorum” (De revelatione 
[Rome, 1945], II, 33). However, even he admits that “improprie et lato sensu dicuntur 
miracula quaedam facta quae non superant vires angelorum, et quae, consideratis cir- 
cumstantiis, tribuuntur bonis angelis aut Deo” (ibid., p. 41). Only when he comes to 
illustrate these miracula improprie dicta, he quite neutralizes their miraculous property 
by stating that two examples of such miracula lato sensu are “quod aliquis sanctus ambu- 
let super aquas” and “propterea aliquis ut Simon Magus potest virtute daemonis elevari 
in aerem” (ébid.). As seen in the previous section, and for the reasons there given, Bene- 
dict XIV and modern apologists who consider angelic prodigies true (minor) miracles, 
expressly deny that demoniac phenomena should be classified as miraculous. 
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has never been claimed as a title to the common term “miraculous.” 
As explained by Benedict, the end or purpose which God intends is 
what finally determines whether the transcendence is miraculous or 
not; apart from this purpose, we can only speak of the matter out of 
which miracles are made by God, not of the finished and formal 
miracles as such. 

In the Lenten Conferences which Pinard de la Boullaye gave at 
Notre Dame in 1931, he took public issue with the stand of Vacant 
and his minority school on the subject of transcendence in miraculous 
phenomena: 


In the first place, we cannot say that the Council does not admit a wider con- 
cept of miracle merely because it does not use it... . Moreover, it is inexact to 
call this concept a “modern” innovation. A detailed examination, which we can- 
not recount here, allows us to affirm that all the schools of Catholic thought for the 
first twelve centuries had no other notion than this. The proof of this is evident: 
the early apologists did not yet have a common philosophy which might allow 
them to fix their concept [in this way].... Furthermore, recent studies have 
shown that the limitation of the term “miracle” to prodigies of the first order, 
was introduced by St. Thomas Aquinas. 

In the abstract and conceptual order, there is an obvious advantage in isolat- 
ing miracles from all analogous phenomena. But in the concrete order and in 
practice, to define miracles as exclusively God’s work is to invite additional diffi- 
culties, which the ancient apologists wished to avoid, and to lose intellectual con- 
tact with the persons whom the apologists wished to convince. 

To define two types of miracle . . . does not lead to a confusion of diabolical 
and angelic marvels. The former are called “prestidigitation” or false miracles, 
the latter true miracles. There is a clear objective difference between the two 
kinds of phenomena, which may be recognized at least by their contrary moral 
character.“ 


With the rarest exception,*® present-day theologians accept the 
wider definition as revised by Benedict XIV, in which the only tran- 


“H. Pinard de la Boullaye, Jésus Messie: Le thaumaturge et le prophéte (Paris, 1931), 
pp. 79-80. The “recent studies” to which Pinard de la Boullaye refers are those of Van 
Hove, who showed on historical evidence the following facts: (1) Medieval Scholastics, 
like Alexander of Hales and Albert the Great, “are much more definite and categorical 
than their predecessors in what concerns the concept of transcendence in miracle. They 
had no scruple in interpreting the Augustinian definition in an entirely new sense” (op. 
cit., pp. 50-51). (2) St. Thomas crystallized this prevalent medieval thought; so that, 
“Gf the credit for changing the sense of the Augustinian definition [of miracle] belongs to 
the Scholastics who preceded the Angelic Doctor, it should also be recognized that he 
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scendence necessary and sufficient to constitute a miraculous phenome- 
non is to have the “visible and corporeal forces of nature” surpassed 
by an extramundane power operating under obedience to God. 

This extension of the concept of miracle is clearly illustrated in a 
recent papal document, in which Jeanne de Valois, Queen of France, 
was decreed the honors of sainthood. In the Decretal Letters of Canoni- 
zation Pope Pius XII declares: “We did not proceed to the solemn 
consecration of Jeanne until, as the Church prescribes, a number of 
miracles were proved to have been worked through Jeanne’s inter- 
cession.’”“* Then follows a detailed description of the first miracle 
accepted in the canonical process: a certain Jeanne Mazelhier, suffer- 
ing from an infection of the cornea, practically blind, was suddenly 
cured after invoking the saintly queen. On which the Pope concludes: 
“Medical witnesses testified that this cure could not have been per- 
formed by merely human powers.” In the second miracle, also a case 
of blindness, induced by glaucoma, Jeanne Chaynes suddenly had her 
sight restored while praying to her namesake. And again the same 
conclusion: “In this instance also, medical experts chosen by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites to examine the case declared that, under the 
conditions related, the cure had transcended human powers.”’® 


Miracles as Divine Signs 


More serious than the objection from comparative religion, modern 
criticism rejects miracles on the score that they cannot be recognized. 
For example, Renan insists: “It is not in the name of this or that 
philosophy, but in the name of universal experience, that we banish 
miracle from history. We do not say: ‘Miracles are impossible.’ 
We say: ‘Up to this time a miracle has never been proved.’ ’’ The 








went even beyond them: he modified the very terms of the definition, allowing it to ex- 
press more than he wished the definition to say, notably, that a miracle is essentially an 
effect produced immediately by God, without the active concurrence of secondary 
causes” (ibid., p. 53). 

45 The present writer has verified that the following authors expressly or equivalently 
accept, with necessary distinctions, the two types of miracles, major and minor, recog- 
nized by Benedict XIV: Baierl, Bainvel, Cotter, Dieckmann, Dhanis, Dorsch, Falcon, 
Felder, Frank, Hontheim, Jungmann, Langan, Lercher, E. Muller, Ottiger, P. Parente, 
Pesch, Pinard, Pohle, Tromp, and Van Noort. 

4 4 AS, XLIII (1951), 247. % Tbid. 8 Ibid., pp. 247-48. 

49 Life of Jesus (New York, 1927), p. 59. 
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main argument of the critics is a reflection of the progress which science 
has made in discovering a host of physcial laws which two centuries 
ago were not even dreamed to exist. Dean Inge, following Renan, 
puts the case simply: 

No one says dogmatically that miracles are impossible; that is more than any- 
one can know. But whereas in the dark ages it was considered the most natural 
explanation of a strange occurrence to assume that it was a miracle, we now ex- 
pect to find either that it was not a miracle or that it did not happen. We do not 
call telegraphs, telephones and broadcasting miraculous, though they would have 
seemed so two hundred years ago; they are not miraculous, because their mecha- 
nism is understood. If something inexplicable happens, we assume that there is a 
natural explanation, and sooner or later we find it. 

The problem here was not unlike the previous one on the degree of 
transcendence. Only now the question was not to distinguish between 
two sets of similar phenomena, one angelic and the other diabolical, 
but within the whole range of extraordinary events to distinguish a 
true miracle from a purely natural occurrence, no matter how unusual. 
Where the transcendence of nature was so complete that only an 
atheist would deny God’s intervention, say in resuscitations from the 
dead, the only task was to show that the event actually took place. 
Once assured of the historical evidence of a dead man returning to 
life, there could be no doubt that a miracle took place and that no 
natural forces, known or unknown, could explain the phenomenon. 
But where the transcendence was not so complete, as generally is 
true, how eliminate the chances that some unknown natural law and 
not a heavenly directed agency produced the effect? To meet this 
difficulty apologists have returned to the full concept of miracle as a 
divine sign, so frequently stressed in Scripture and used by the Fathers, 
but obscured during the Middle Ages when the apologetic aspect of 
miracles had less occasion to be emphasized. 

As long as miracles are defined only in terms of transcendence, we 
have indeed a norm to distinguish miraculous phenomena from ex- 
traordinary natural events. But the norm is mostly negative, elimi- 
nating the presence of a natural agency. Whereas if we add the con- 
cept of miracle as a divine sign, we have at hand an index to determine 
the miraculous not only negatively, by the exclusion of nature, but 
positively, by giving evidence of the purposeful presence of God. 


© Labels and Libels (New York, 1929), p. 70. 
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A recent writer sees in this failure to include the sign function of 
miracle in its full definition, a contributing factor to the modern at- 
tacks not only on the recognition but on the very possibility of miracu- 
lous phenomena: 


If a miracle really has the structure of a divine sign given to it by God, this 
function should not be omitted from its definition. Most of the objections against 
the possibility of miracles arise from the fact that the objectors wrongly conceive 
the whole essence of a miracle to consist in its quality of prodigious transcend- 
ence. Viewed in this way, a miracle seems to be some kind of arbitrary exception 
and unacceptable deordination. (Medieval) Scholastics gave a handle to this sort 
of objection; so that the definition of miracle which they propose, needs to be 
complemented by the express mention of its semeiological aspect, which the 
Scholastics themselves certainly admit, on the basis of Scripture and Sacred 
Tradition. 


Already in the eighteenth century Benedict XIV had insisted that 
the religious purpose of miracles should be included in their adequate 
definition. He was led to this conviction by the function which they 
show in the history of revelation and the life of the Church. Whenever 
a miraculous event occurs, it invariably serves a higher purpose 
than merely to astonish the witnesses. This higher purpose is a re- 
ligious one, namely, to indicate an extraordinary intervention of God, 
by a special manifestation of His power, wisdom, justice, or goodness, 
in order to confirm the teaching or sanctity of the person through 
whom the prodigy is worked. 

If we examine the events in Scripture and tradition which are com- 
monly called miraculous, we find that they regularly manifest their 
religious function as heavenly signs, and that in three distinct ways. 

1) The first reaction of those who witnessed the miraculous events 
in the New Testament was to recognize the special intervention of God. 
This spontaneous effect is variously described in the sacred writings. 
For example, when Peter saw the first miraculous draught of fish, 
he fell down at the feet of Jesus, saying: ““Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.”® Even the pagans of Lystra, on seeing the man 
crippled from birth suddenly cured by St. Paul, “. . . lifted up their 


5 E. Dhanis, Tractatio de miraculo, p. 8; these are lecture notes for students in the 
graduate course, De miraculo, Gregorian University, Rome, 1950-51. 
® Luke 5:8. 
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voice in the Lycaonian language: “The gods have come down to us in 
the likeness of men.’ 

Why should miraculous phenomena spontaneously be recognized 
as signs of God’s intervention? The reason is, first of all, because they 
are, ex hypothesi, extraordinary and naturally unexpected events. 
But, more specifically, they always occur under circumstances which 
indicate that God is here, speaking in a special way to men, in answer 
to their invocation of His aid. Historically these religious adjuncta 
which identify miracles as “divine responses” are of two kinds: the 
circumstances preceding the phenomena are such as somehow petition 
for an answer from God, and the miracles themselves possess qualities 
which are clearly proportional to this petition. We shall analyze these 
in some detail. 

The circumstances or adjuncta which precede miraculous phenomena 
exhibit a petitional quality that is unmistakable. Most often, except 
in the miracles of Christ, an explicit prayer is addressed to God, asking 
for a certain prodigy. Thus Peter, before curing the cripple at the 
gate called Beautiful, prayed: “In the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, arise and walk.’’* At other times a person’s holiness is so evident 
and his union with God so constant as to be in themselves a kind of 
living prayer which invites the outpouring of God’s miraculous power. 
The public life of Jesus Christ is a perfect example of this type of 
petition. 

A close correspondence or relation between the petition for a 
miracle and its actual fulfillment is perhaps the most striking feature of 
miraculous phenomena as divine signs. This rule of proportion has 
two aspects, a negative and positive. Negatively, the prodigy never 
occurs indifferent to the petition or contrary to what had been re- 
quested. Obviously this does not mean that every time a miracle is 
asked for, it also takes place. But when it does occur, it is worked in a 
way that does not contradict the preceding petition. Positively, the 
prodigy always occurs in a way that shows a necessary connection 
with the antecedent circumstances. For example, a person with a 
certain degree of faith or holiness asks for the cure of a certain disease, 
at a particular place and time, through prayers directed to a certain 
saint. Then the cure is effected, in selective favor of the one making 


§ Acts 14:10. Acts 3:6. 
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the petition to this particular saint, at the very time he is praying 
in a hallowed shrine already famous for its miracles. This result is 
so proportional in distinctive qualities to the previous petition that 
an unprejudiced mind instinctively sees the causal relation. The mira- 
cles at Lourdes are perennial examples of this kind of proportion. 

2) The logical correlative to miracles as signs of God’s special 
intervention is their extraordinary manifestation of His perfections, 
notably His power and wisdom, justice and mercy. For when we say 
that a miracle shows forth a special divine intervention, this is generic. 
Concretely and in practice, the intervention is recognized from the 
circumstances under which it occurs, as an exceptional manifestation 
of one or another attribute of God. Thus, when the prophet Daniel, 
after praying to God, was miraculously enlightened on the meaning 
of Nabuchodonosor’s dream, he said: “Blessed be the name of the 
Lord from eternity and evermore; for wisdom and fortitude are His.” 
When Christ, seeing the widow of Naim, “had compassion on her’ 
and raised her only son from the dead, all who witnessed the wonder 
“began to glorify God, saying, ‘God has visited His people’ ” in this 
showing of His mercy towards them.** When He healed the paralytic 
at Capharnaum, “the crowds were struck with fear, and glorified God 
who had given such power to men.’’®? And when Ananias and Saphira 
were struck dead at the feet of St. Peter, “great fear came upon the 
whole Church and upon all who heard this,” seeing in this speedy 
punishment an extraordinary sign of God’s infinite justice.* 

3) Further inductive analysis of the miracles in Scripture and 
tradition shows that, besides their intrinsic function as spontaneous 
divine signs, they are also conventional or extrinsic signs which God 
uses in order to witness to the truth of some doctrine He wants ac- 
cepted, or to testify in favor of some person whose sanctity He wants 
recognized. Briefly it may be explained that miracles as spontaneous 
and as conventional signs differ in the same way as a natural sign 
differs from an arbitrary one. For instance, smoke in itself is a natural 
sign of the presence of fire, but arbitrarily it may be agreed upon to 
signify something else, e.g., white smoke to indicate the election of a 
Pope. With regard to miracles, therefore, of and by themselves they 


55 Dan. 2:20. 56 Luke 7:16. 
5 Matt. 9:8. 58 Acts 5:11. 
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are spontaneous signs of God’s special intervention in the world and 
manifestation of His presence. But over and above this He may decree 
to have the miracle also serve to testify His approval of certain teach- 
ing or personal holiness. In this case, at least an implicit covenant is 
made between God and men, by which they may recognize a prodigy 
as evidence not only of His intervention, but of His intervention in 
order to attest to some external fact, outside the miracle itself. What 
happens is that, when a person asks for a miraculous favor from God, 
he adds the further request that this should serve as a divine attesta- 
tion. Then if the phenomenon occurs, the conclusion is that God has 
not only answered the petition for a prodigy, but also agreed to make 
the prodigy become a heavenly sign, testifying to the truth of a given 
doctrine or to the fact of a person’s sanctity. 

To clear up a possible misunderstanding, it should be noted that 
serving as a conventional divine sign is something essentially extrinsic 
to miraculous phenomena. Nevertheless, historically it is so regularly 
associated with them that, as has been seen, Benedict XIV considers 
this function indispensable to the definition of a miracle. Thus the 
miracles of Christ, without exception, are not only semeia automata, 
manifesting extraordinary divine power and wisdom operating in the 
world, but also semeia homologa, testifying divine approval to the 
heavenly mission of the Son of God among men. 

Given the above qualities which characterize miracles as divine 
signs, they become a ready norm for distinguishing them from non- 
miraculous phenomena, governed by unknown natural laws. The 
process of reasoning behind this principle is as follows. 

Apologists and agnostics agree that certain extraordinary events 
occur for which no naturally known cause can be assigned. The prob- 
lem is to assign a cause; and here two possibilities present themselves. 
According to the agnostics, the unknown cause is a natural one, i.e., 
some force or power essentially identical with the known physical 
forces in the universe, but to date unknown in its mode of operation. 
To Christian apologists, the “unknown” cause is a preternatural or 
supernatural one, i.e., some dunamis essentially superior to any mun- 


® An example would be the emission of electrons (beta-rays) by the radioactive ele- 
ments. Always active in the world, its cause was unknown before the discovery of radio- 
activity in 1896. 
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dane physical power. Both sides agree that no known natural cause 
will explain a certain phenomenal effect. But what right does the critic 
have for saying that the cause, though unknown, is natural? None 
except his preconception that higher than natural causes do not exist 
or cannot be recognized.®® On the other hand, what right does the 
apologist have for saying that the “unknown” cause is really known, 
as something extramundane and divine? He has every right under the 
laws of human logic. 

First, negatively. Whatever other properties are possessed by the 
physical laws of nature, one at least is universal. Physical laws are areli- 
gious. They operate independently of any religious circumstances, 
and depend entirely on the natural conditions being rightly placed 
to evoke a definite predictable effect. Having these physical conditions, 
a natural physical effect invariably takes place. Always and only these 
conditions are required. There is not the remotest suggestion of needing 
religious adjuncta, say prayer or sanctity in the human agent, to 
produce a natural effect. Hydrogen and oxygen, for example, will com- 
bine to form water when ignited by an electric spark, regardless of 
the religion or holiness of the operator; in fact, regardless of whether 
anyone is even present to view the explosive combination. 

Second, positively. In complete contrast to the areligious character 
of natural operations, miraculous phenomena are regularly and re- 
markably religious in every phase of their occurrence. They are pre- 
ceded by petitions appealing to God or one of His saints, explicit in 
prayer or implicit in the sanctity of the one working the prodigy; they 
are requested to confirm a man’s office as spokesman for God, or 
testify to the holiness of a servant of God. When they occur, the quality 
of the effect corresponds in detail to the time, place, and circumstances 
of the petition, indicating that God is addressing Himself to man in 
response to man’s addressing himself to God. If, therefore, it is a 


© Thus Adolph Harnack first invokes the general principle: ‘‘We are firmly convinced 
that what happens in space and time is subject to the general laws of motion, and that 
in this sense, as an interruption of the order of nature, there can be no such things as 
miracles” (Das Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig, 1933], p. 17). Then he applies 
the method for dismissing the so-called miracles of the Gospels: “Although the order of 
nature be inviolable, we are not by any means acquainted with all the forces working in 
it and acting reciprocally with other forces. . . . Miracles, it is true, do not happen; but 
of the marvelous and the inexplicable there is no lack”’ (ibid., p. 18). 
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primary law of the mind to demand a sufficient reason for every effect 
which occurs, then Christian apologetics is not only permitted but 
constrained to conclude that no other agency than the preternatural 
one invoked was the one really responsible for the effect produced. 

Christian apologists have come to recognize in the semeiological 
function of miracles their strongest weapon against infidel criticism. 
Van Hove in his definitive study of La doctrine du miracle chez s. 
Thomas cites a dozen modern authorities who feel as he does that: 
“Tt is not only useless but perfectly unreasonable to appeal to unknown 
forces in order to explain a phenomenon, when there are positive 
reasons for admitting the action of a force that is known, although 
of a transcendent order.’’*! 

When an electric current decomposes water into its elements, 
hydrogen and oxygen, it never enters the mind of any sane person 
to doubt that this action, however strange, was produced by the 
electric current; or to suppose that some day we shall have to explain 
the phenomenon by a mysterious power, yet undiscovered, which is 
hidden in the walls of the laboratory or in the region of some distant 
star. He concludes: 


There is no point in inventing arbitrary and undefined theories, when all the 
circumstances of a miraculous event sufficiently indicate that the phenomenon is 
the effect of a free and transcendent agent, namely, God Himself. Certainly, if 
no antecedent circumstance renders a prodigy intelligible, we should abstain from 
passing judgment and admit that the cause is unknown. But if the finality and 
semeiology of a phenomenon clearly -identify it as belonging to the reli- 
gious sphere, it is there we must look for its “raison d’étre” and not postulate 
the action of an unknown cause.” 


When adversaries appeal to “unknown natural forces” rather than 
admit miraculous phenomena, they are frequently concealing a basic 
philosophical error which should be exposed. J. S. Haldane, for exam- 
ple, denies the demonstrability of miracle on the score that all the laws 
of nature are only convenient hypotheses. ‘‘A physical law,” he says, 
“is only a formula in which we summarize our observations.” Given 
this concept of nature, it is only to be expected that “Belief in super- 
natural interference of any kind declined very rapidly as scientific 


& Op. cit., p. 376. © Ibid. 
*3 The Sciences and Philosophy (Garden City, N. Y., 1929), p. 117. 
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investigation proved more and more clearly that such intervention is 
not found to occur.” If it occurred, it could never be proved, since 
what believers call miraculous transcendence are only extensions of a 
hypothetical “law” which needs to be modified every time an apparent 
exception, in the form of a “miracle,”’ takes place. 

By insisting, therefore, on an examination of the religious circum- 
stances under which miracles occur as heavenly signs, we may force 
the adversary to declare the logical consequences of his position. The 
perfect correlation of prayer and phenomenon cannot be dismissed as 
pure coincidence without infringing on the principle of causality. For 
if there is no causal connection between a petition to God and a given 
phenomenon which never occurs unless the petition is there, what 
right have we to see efficient causality in any action which always 
conditions a certain determined event? With causality uncertain, no 
physical laws can be said to be certainly known, and agnosticism is the 
order of the day. Consequently, when Haldane declared that the 
“physical conception of a universe is a mere make-believe,”® and that 
“the scepticism of Berkeley, and still more thorough scepticism of 
Hume” have “never been shaken,’’®* he was only deriving a conclusion 
to which his principle of absolute indeterminism led him—a conclusion 
to which he and others like him may be driven by the logic of Christian 
apologetics. 


& Ibid., pp. 294-95. ® Ibid., pp. 259-60. % Ibid., p. 258. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY, 1952-1953 


The goodly progress achieved during the past quarter-century in the 
various areas of the theology of the spiritual life has been in large part due 
to the concerted and scientific study, throughout pretty much the same 
period, of the history itself of spirituality, biblical, patristic, mediaeval, 
modern. And it is not difficult to see why. The theologian was thus pro- 
vided with a salutary counterweight to tendencies which will perhaps always 
be more or less operative at the interior of such theologizing, namely, a de- 
tached theoreticism that is given to the erection of closed aprioristic systems 
and a pragmatism—zealous, let it be said, and always with the best inten- 
tions in the world—inexhaustibly proliferative of ad hoc solutions. Mental 
parochialism became a progressively more difficult thing for one to main- 
tain with any measure of success as traditional doctrinal insights were pro- 
gressively being recaptured. And, of high importance in a speculative- 
practical science, something of that mature wisdom which usually comes 
only from having been around for a long time was made available to the 
theologian in thus inserting his thought ever more fully within the stream 
of Christianity’s own ageless and manifold experience. A happy business 
all round, and one would like to see it continue. 

It has been decided, therefore, the better to implement this sort of thing, 
that the present survey should include an evaluative report not merely of 
doctrinal exposition but of doctrinal history as well. 


HISTORICAL 
Sacred Scripture 


An eyebrow, I find, lifted in something not unlike horror is still the quite 
frequent reaction when one suggests that in the historical study of Christian 
spirituality the Bible itself is the first set of documents that should be so 
considered. Yet even people who react in such fashion, unaware of the gains 
in depth and clarity that have been achieved latterly in thus following the 
hardy initiative of Pourrat and Viller-Rahner, should be able to imagine 
how easily the savorous book of Fr. Paul-Marie might have been more 
savorous and meaningful still had its biblical texts been interpreted in their 
literary and historical context and attention accorded the variant genres 
littéraires in which they are found. As it is, the author handles materials 
that are just so many sticks of theological dynamite as though they were 
hothouse plants for one to arrange into nosegays and calmly tag, “God and 
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the Soul,” “Divine Love,” “Ways to God,” etc.’ It is, at times, almost 
frightening. 

In a brief historical analysis of two biblical themes, desire of heaven and 
expectation of the Kingdom, present under various formulations in both 
the Old and New Testaments, Fr. Schierse finds no “graduated line of de- 
velopment, as if revelation of the last things advanced from initially rather 
earthy and anthropomorphic concepts to concepts progressively more 
spiritual and ‘heavenly’.” The earthly and the heavenly are common to 
both attitudes; they definitively found their unique object in Christ Himself 
and were expressed by the primitive marana tha.’ Here, one might add, we 
likely have the basis of the patristic interpretation of history, which main- 
tained both tensions, the eschatological and the incarnational, in equilibrium; 
although, if that is so, it is strange that it affected their spiritual anthro- 
pology so little. 

A few years ago, in his Les idées mattresses de l’ Ancien Testament, Abbé 
Gelin brought luminously to the fore that which provides basic continuity 
to OT and NT spirituality, the doctrine of the anawim, the “poor-religious- 
humble” (in contrast to the “rich-sinful-proud”) whom trials and mis- 
fortunes had brought close to God, whose voice was especially Jeremiah, 
and of whose hopes and sorrows the Psalms were frequently the literary 
formulation: the classic type of OT holiness.* He now points out how the 
very term anawim was used through OT times in a milieu continually more 
limited, as though question of preserving an essential religious message.* 
This revelation attained its peak in our Lady, as her Magnificat attests,® 
and its solidification as basic to NT spirituality in the first of the Beatitudes: 
“Blessed are the anawim.”*® 

Another element, usually ignored, in the spiritual continuity that obtains 
between the two Testaments is brought out by Fr. Potter. Upon love 


1 Paul-Marie de la Croix, O.C.D., L’ Ancien Testament, source de la vie spirituelle (Paris- 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1952, pp. 930). 

?Franz Joseph Schierse, S.J., “Hi Isseh ht und Reich-Gottes-Erwartung,” 
Geist und Leben, XXVI (1953), 189-201. 

3 Albert Gelin, P.S.S., Les idées matiresses de l’ Ancien Testament (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1948, pp. 88). 

4 Gelin, “L’Eglise des ‘pauvres,’” Eglise vivante, V (1953), 163-87. Doctrinally comple- 
mentary ideas, presented from a different angle, are to be found in Thomas Sartory, “‘Das 
Kindsein im Neuen Testament,” Benedictinische M onatsschrift, X XTX (1953), 278-84. 

5 Gelin, “Marie et l’Ancien Testament,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXIX (1953), 115-23. 

* On this last point it has been suggested that what was back of the xrwxol of Mt. 5:3 
and Lk. 6:20 was rather aniyim, from the passive aniy (“to be depressed, humbled”’), than 
anawim, from the active-reflexive anaw (“to depress, humble oneself”). See Maria Knepper, 
“Die ‘Armen’ der Bergpredigt Jesu,” Bible und Kirche, 1953, Heft I, 19-27. 
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depended the Law and the Prophets (Mt. 22:40), so the author makes a 
compilation of OT texts that treat of love and remarks what a novelty it is 
for him to do so; OT commentators normally say nothing about it.” A some- 
what more perilous enterprise is engaged in by Don Barsotti, the setting 
into relief of parallels between the OT and the Gospel of St. John, and on 
the whole it comes off excellently.* However, the cautionary remarks of 
Gelin are apposite here. The Bible describes the spiritual education of man- 
kind; therefore the spiritual sense is discoverable more in the orienting 
toward the Christ who is to come than in the figurative correlations between 
two series of realities that one may uncover.® He has himself recently given 
a good example of what he means in a study of OT “waiting on God” that 
might well be read as complementary to that of Schierse referred to above." 
A further example is provided in an article on the doctrinal implications 
of the presence of Rahab in the Matthaean genealogy of Christ''. One might 
see in this prostitute and pagan ancestor of our Lord a figure merely of the 
eventual call of the sinful and unworthy. But she, a Chanaanite, is herself 
called, while Akan of Juda is destroyed. It is the familiar theme of the lowly, 
in whom grace can work (“I know that Yahweh has given you this land 
... Yahweh, your God, is God in heaven as on earth”), and of the proud, 
in whom, normally, it cannot." 

In mutually complementary expositions Fathers Bernard and Bréchet 
have presented the Johannine doctrine of Christ, the source of the spiritual 
life: He it is from whom flow “the rivers of living waters,” because the 
divine life of the Word, by the Incarnation, is communicated to His human 
nature and, by the consecrations of baptism in the Jordan and of the pas- 
sion-resurrection, extended to the Church.” It is worthy of remark how 
recent advertence to the unity of passion-resurrection in the causality of 
sanctification has resulted in the deepening of such theological exegesis. 
Fr. Hum’s analysis of the prophetic function of love is another good ex- 


7 Roland Potter, O.P., “The Love of God in the Old Testament,” Life of the Spirit, 
VIII (1953), 58-66. 

8 Divo Barsotti, “Piccole note di esegesi spirituale al IV Vangelo,” Vila cristiana, 
XXI (1952), 17-48. 

* A. Gelin, Problémes d’ Ancien Testament (Lyons: Vitte, 1952, pp. 111). 

1 Gelin, “L’attente de Dieu dans |’Ancien Testament,” Lumiére el vie, n. 9 (1953), 
9-22. 

uS. J. d’A., “La prostituée aleule du Christ,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXVII (1952), 471- 
77. 

12 Rogatien Bernard, O.P., “La révélation de l’Homme-Dieu,” Vie spirituelle, LX X XIX 
(1953), 124-41; Raymond Bréchet, “Du Christ a l’Eglise: Le dynamisme de I’Incarnation 
dans |’Evangile selon S. Jean,”” Divus Thomas (Piac.), LVI (1953), 67-98. 
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ample.’* Similarly, Decoutray’s appraisal of abnegation and love. For St. 
Paul, he points out, the Christian’s self-denial and authentic self-fulfillment 
are as inseparable as the cross and the resurrection, and they are so because 
of the inseparability of cross and resurrection.“ Fr. Wulf speaks in like 
fashion,'® while in Fr. Rahner’s treatment, more broadly conceived and in 
terms of the Church, the same awareness is everywhere implicit." 

Identifying mysticism with ecstasy, Fr. Lattey contends that the dis- 
junction maintained between mysticism and prophetism by many contem- 
porary biblical scholars is unjustified; although there is not always esctasy 
where there is prophecy, the two are sometimes seen together.” Unfortu- 
nately his use of the term “mysticism” for what, according to the common 
findings of research these last three decades, is at most paramystical, is 
quite as unjustified. 

The Fathers 


Contributing to the gigantic contemporary effort at deepening the 
dogmatic foundations of moral theology, Prof. Hérmann has in obliquo 
compiled practically a new history of early spirituality as well. In the 
Apostolic Fathers, he finds, the norm of morality is the will of Christ, of 
God, fused with imitation of Christ, of God; a norm that is essentially 
interior, it is the transposition to the level of action of an underlying ontologi- 
cal reality, the mystical union of Christian with Christ, God, Holy Spirit.’* 

A distinction that should be kept in mind in analyzing third-century 
mystical speculation (wherein, pagan-wise, a correlation is supposed between 
mystical experience and the structure of the cosmos) is that brought out in 
Delaruelle’s study of the diverse doctrines of the person in Christianity 
and the ambient paganism of the time. The Gnostic forthrightly debased 
man before the cosmos, while the Christian was concerned more about the 


13]. M. Hum, O.P., “La manifestation de l’amour selon saint Jean,” Vie spirituelle, 
LXXXVIII (1953), 227-53. 

4 Albert Decoutray, ““Renoncement et amour de soi selon saint Paul,”’ Nouvelle revue 
théologique, LX XIV (1952), 21-29. Compare as well the good brief synthesis of more generic 
Pauline doctrine in Benedikt Bauer, O.S.B., “In Christus Jesus,” Benedictinische Monats- 
schrift, XXTX (1953), 357-65, 443-51. 

6 Friedrich Wulf, S.J., “Selbstverleugnung und Abtétung als Uebung der Nachfolge 
Christi und als Kennzeichen des neuen Lebens in Christus,” Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 
4-42. 

Karl Rahner, S.J., “Zur Theologie der Entsagung,” Orientierung, XVII (1953), 
252-55. 

Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., “Old Testament Mysticism,” Clergy Quarterly Review, CLIV 
(1953), 315-21. 

8 Karl Hérmann, Leben in Christus: Zusammenhinge zwischen Dogma und Silte bei 
den A postolischen Vdtern (Vienna: Verlag Herold, 1952, pp. 348). 
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destiny of the person than about the intelligibility of the cosmos.'® Later, 
with controversy abated, the Fathers will present the destiny of the person 
in terms of cosmic intelligibility with consequences not altogether happy. 
But that will only be later. So with some reason, against Lebreton, Bardy, 
and Hausherr, for whom Clement of Alexandria was a pure intellectualist, 
Vélker asserts the authentically Christian character of his spirituality. 
Admittedly it is difficult to interpret aright because, the better to serve his 
apologetic purposes, Clement speaks the language of his Gnostic adversaries, 
Yet for him yvéois is a knowledge to which moral transformation is linked, 
and its object is the hidden meaning of Scripture. He calls it Oewpia rap 
évrwy, with dvra meaning not the Platonic ideas but the mysteries of 
Christ.”° This, the reader will remark, is pretty much St. Paul’s doctrine as 
recently interpreted by Dom Dupont. With it Stelzenberger’s findings on 
ovveidnois in Clement agree. The big influence is Pauline: the word at one 
time or other means consciousness, deliberation, assent, and the resultant 
good or bad conscience—the whole gamut, in effect.”" 

To the difficult and needful task of disengaging the dependencies of Origen 
upon Clement and the diversities between mentalities which superficially 
appear so similar, Vélker has contributed a prefatory essay, noting resem- 
blances and differences revealed in their use of wisdom literature.” Fr. von 
Balthasar, in the foreword to a reissue of his highly successful Origen 
anthology, is more venturesome, attempting to distinguish what in the 
mentality of Origen derived from his Greek and Gnostic surroundings, 
what from Christian tradition, and what was distinctively his own; the 
last he finds to be the sacramental view of the universe.” 


19 E. Delaruelle, ‘La doctrine de la personne humaine, signe de contradiction entre 
christianisme et paganisme au IIe siécle,” Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, LIII (1952), 
161-72. 

20 Walther Vilker, Der wahre Gnostiker nach Clemens Alexandrinus (Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag; Leipzig: Hinrich, 1952, pp. 672). 

*1 Johannes Stelzenberger, “Ueber Syneidesis bei Klemens von Alexandreia,” M iinchener 
theologische Zeitschrift, [V (1953), 27-33. Also for the Clement file: A. J. Festugiére, O.P., 
“Clément d’Alexandrie, Protreptique II, 14, 2,” Revue des études grecques, LXV (1952), 
221-22, and Pierre Nautin’s observations upon, and corrections of, the Mondésert-Caster 
edition, “Notes sur le Stromate I de Clément d’Alexandrie,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 
XLVII (1952), 618-31. 

23 Walther Vélker, “Die Verwertung der Weisheit-Literatur bei den christlichen Alex- 
andrinern,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, LXIV (1952-53), 1-33. 

3 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Origenes: Geist und Feuer. Ein Aufbau aus seinen Schriften 
(2nd ed.; Salzburg: Miiller, 1952, pp. 542). On the newly discovered Origen texts, see J. 
Fischer, “Neues von Origenes,” Miinchener the legische Zeitschrift, III (1952), 256-71; 
also B. Capelle, O.S.B., “Origéne et l’oblation a faire au Pére par le Fils, d’aprés le papyrus 
de Toura,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, XLVII (1952), 163-71. 
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Just about everybody in the fourth century seems to have written a 
treatise De virginitate, and the most extraordinary conclusions can be, and 
unfortunately often are, drawn from the unhistorical use of them in the 
twentieth. A general introduction to the literature has been provided by 
Fr. Camelot, acutely perceptive of the rankly pagan milieu in which they 
came into being and to the Platonic, rather than Manichean, exaggerations 
with which they are sometimes marked.” To it one should add Dom Amand’s 
edition and discussion of a fourth-century Greek sermon on the subject. A 
precious witness to the family-asceticism that preceded the monastic period, 
it is clearly encratist in tendency; virginity is portrayed as the first and most 
indispensable of the virtues.”® According to the Abbé d’Izarny, examination 
of the liturgical ceremonies of this time makes it clear that the term sponsa 
(which suggests “engagement,” sponsalia) did not mean that the virgin 
was not bound to Christ in absolute fashion, because the velatio virginum 
was a simple transposition of the velatio coniugalis, and the latter was a 
true marriage, for all that it did not mark the beginning of life together. 
The virgin accordingly is bound irrevocably to Christ although she does 
not as yet live with Him. “‘Consecrated to Christ she lives in expectation 
of union with Him; the expression sponsa Christi is essentially eschatologi- 
ae 

Central to an understanding of what individual Fathers hold on the 
nature of mystic experience is what they say about man as the image of 
God. With this in mind Miss Graef has discussed a number of texts from the 
Greek Fathers on eixav (and wyeuoruxdy as well), but the value of the 
enterprise is somewhat diminished by lack of advertence to individual 
doctrinal differences.” Monographs, however, that bring out those differences 
continue to appear. According to Bernard, St. Athanasius alone among the 
Fathers seems to have distinguished between eixay (from Col. 1:15)—which 
he applies exclusively to the Word—and xar’ eixdva (from Gen. 1:26), 
which he applies exclusively to man and which, unlike Irenaeus, Clement, 
and Origen, he does not distinguish from dyoiwors. Eixwy is the same as 


* Thomas Camelot, O.P., “Les traités ‘de virginitate’ au IVe siécle,” in Mystique et 
continence (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1952), pp. 273-92. Historically unperceptive is 
Francois Bourassa, S.J., “Excellence de la virginité: Arguments patristiques,” Sciences 
ecclésiastiques, V (1953), 29-41. 

26 David Amand, O.S.B., “Une curieuse homélie grecque inédite sur la virginité adressée 
aux péres de famille,” Revue bénédictine, LXIII (1953), 18-69, 211-38. 

% Raymond d’Izarny, P.S.S., “Mariage et consécration virginale au IVe siécle,” Vie 
spirituelle: Supplément, VI (1953), 92-118. And compare O. Harrison, “The formulae 
Ad Virgines Sacras: A Study of the Sources,” Ephemerides liturgicae, LX VI (1952), 252- 
73. 
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gbors, that which constitutes man as such. By tarnishing the mirror of the 
soul sin makes it impossible that God be reflected therein, and, Athanasius 
seems to say, it is question only of removing the tarnish for God to be seen.” 
It seems very much the Plotinian xa@apors; need of divine intervention is 
in no wise evident. For St. Gregory of Nyssa, according to Dom Merki, 
eixav and bois are synonyms for man in his supernatural ordination 
toward God, an ordination, however, not implying a connaturality of the 
soul itself with the divine, as in Platonism, but which is an effect of grace.” 
Merki’s interpretation has been independently confirmed by Gaith while, 
in his discussion of the Gregorian concept of liberty, he puts in strong relief 
the importance of asceticism in the teaching of Gregory, for all that it is 
often cloaked in Plotinian terms.*° 

Fr. Leys pointed out a few years ago the importance of understanding 
Gregory’s doctrine of sexual differentiation for a correct appreciation of his 
teaching on eixwv.*! Floeri, taking issue with Leys on its alleged originality, 
studies it anew and summarizes it as follows: “Man” in general was created 
to the image of God and without sexual differentiation; “Adam” in particu- 
lar was created sexually endowed but was without sexual instinct until 
after the Fall; the first point alone is original with Gregory.” 

Modifications in the general interpretation of Gregory will be in order 
if Prof. Jaeger succeeds in proving that the De instituto christiano is really 
Gregory’s. In his critical edition of the ascetical works, in which for the 
first time the complete text of the De instituto is provided, he promises to 
return to the question of its authenticity.* But given its primarily practical 
character, determination of its authenticity will modify not at all Fr. 
Daniélou’s exposition of a doctrinally basic concept in Gregory, axodovia, 
the coherence and analogical resemblance of all things one with another, 


J 


27H. C. Graef, “L’image de Dieu et la structure de l’Ame d’aprés les Péres grecs,’ 
Vie spirituelle: Supplément, V (1952), 331-39. 

%8 Régis Bernard, L’image de Dieu d’aprés saint Athanase (Paris: Aubier, 1952, pp. 155). 

29H. Merki, O.S.B., ‘Opoiwors eg: Von der Platonischen Angleichung an Golt sur 
Gottihnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa (Freiburg [Switzerland]: Paulusverlag, 1952, pp. 
xx + 188). 

% Jérome Gaith, La conception de la liberté chez Grégoire de Nysse (Paris: Vrin, 1953, 
pp. 210). 

3t Roger Leys, S.J., L’image de Dieu chez saint Grégoire de Nysse: Esquisse d’une doctrine 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951, pp. 146). 

® Fernand Floeri, “La ‘division des sexes’ chez Grégoire de Nysse,” Revue des sciences 
religieuses, XX VII (1953), 105-11. 

3 Gregorii Nysseni: Opera ascetica, Greek text and introduction by Werner Jaeger, 
John F. Cavarnos, and Virginia Woods Callahan (Leiden: Brill, 1952, pp. vi + 416). 
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particularly biblical events and the Heilsgeschichte.* It is a notion not 
irrelevant to Gregorian mystical theory, which Daniélou has now admirably 
analyzed within brief compass.** 

The faultiness of our editions of St. Basil the Great to which Dom Amand 
alerted scholars some years ago* has resulted in a comprehensive study by 
his confrére, Dom Gribomont, of what he prefers to call Asceticons, rather 
than the more usual Rules, given their merely hortatory character.” An 
initial fruit of his labor on the texts had already appeared the year previous, 
a discussion of the notion of obedience in St. Basil. In contrast to the 
Pachomian tradition of an absolute and centralized obedience, of which 
tradition he seems to have been unaware, Basil teaches obedience to God 
and submission to all one’s brethren; only once is the superior considered 
as somehow intermediary between Christ and His followers, and then as 
one who should be a model to imitate. The “head” of the community is 
not the superior but Christ. The superior is its “eye,” his office being to 
discern the will of God for each in function of the common good. Initially, 
Gribomont holds, obedience had been the free play of the charism proper 
to each member of the community, but gradually under threat of deviations 
one of the charisms came into clearer relief, that whose function it is to 
clarify the whole body. It never, however, came to the point of incarnating 
divine authority, of giving religious value to actions indifferent in them- 
selves.** 

The identity of the man whom history knows as Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, and of whose mystical doctrine Roques has perhaps presented the 
definitive exposition,®® continues to engage the attention of scholars; and 
well it might, given the enormous impact he has had upon Christian thought, 
especially in the West. The latest theory is that of Honigmann: he was Peter 


* Jean Daniélou, S.J., “Akolouthia chez Grégoire de Nysse,” Revue des sciences reli- 
gieuses, XX VII (1953), 219-49. 

35 Daniélou, “Mystique de la ténébre chez Grégoire de Nysse,” Dictionnaire de s piritua- 
lité, II (Paris: Beauchesne, 1952), 1872-85. 

% David Amand, O.S.B., L’ascése monastique de saint Basile (Maredsous: Editions de 
l’Abbaye, 1948). 

# J. Gribomont, O.S.B., Histoire du texte des ascétiques de S. Basile (Louvain: Institut 
orientaliste, 1953, pp. 348). 

3% Gribomont, “Obéissance et Evangile selon saint Basile le Grand,” Vie spirituelle: 
Supplément, V (1952), 192-215. 

3 René Roques, “Contemplation, extase et ténébre chez le Pseudo-Denys,” Diction- 
naire de spiritualité, II (Paris: Beauchesne, 1952), 1885-1911. 
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the Iberian, the fifth-century Monophysite Bishop of Maiouma.“ It is a 
theory not lightly arrived at, and Fr. Hausherr has justly remarked that, 
although more proof is needed for the statement that he was Peter, Honig- 
mann has been looking for “Dionysius” in the right milieu.“' The chase, it 
would seem, must continue, but at least the field is perceptibly narrowing. 

Hausherr, for his part, has provided an admirable study of the man most 
responsible for the wide acceptance of the Dionysian writings, St. Maximus 
the Confessor. Philautia for the ancient Greek philosophers was of two 
sorts, the love of self at the expense of reality, which was considered per- 
verse, and the love of the better things in one, which was not considered 
perverse—a distinction which the Fathers did not recognize; as for Philo 
before them, self-love was always perverse and the root of all evil. The 
achievement of Maximus, according to Hausherr, lay in his rediscovery of 
the ambiguity of self-love: there is a good self-love and a bad, and the second 
requires an entire curative regimen which Maximus provides and Hausherr 
summarizes.” All sorts of valid insights into the relations of Agape and 
Eros, which continue so to exercise our contemporaries, are compressed 
within that summary. 

The doctrinal rapport of Maximus to Evagrius, first put in evidence by 
Marcel Viller, remains a profitable area of investigation. It is becoming 
progressively clearer, however, even admitting the dependence, that Maxi- 
mus was much more original than ever Viller imagined.“ Fr. Dalmais, for 
instance, points out the christological complement which Maximus brought 
to the psychological methods of Evagrius,“ and in a study of the Orationis 
dominicae expositio he has adduced further, detailed instances.*® How the 

Ernest Honigmann, Pierre I’ [bérien et les écrits du pseudo-Denys l Aréopagite (Brussels: 
Académie royale, 1952, pp. 60). 

‘| Trénée Hausherr, S.J. “Le pseudo-Denys est-il Pierre l’Ibérien?”’, Orientalia christiana 
periodica, XTX (1953), 247-60. 

#2 Hausherr, Philautie: De la tendresse pour soi a la charité selon saint Maxime le Con- 
fesseur (Rome: Istituto Orientale, 1952, pp. 178). 

“On Evagrius himself see A. and C. Guillaumont, “Le texte véritable des Gnostica 
d’Evagre de Pontique,” Revue de l'histoire des religions, CXLII (1952), 156-205; and J. 
Muyldermans, “A propos d’un feuillet de manuscrit arménien (Brit. Mus. Cod. arm. 
118),”” Muséon, LXV (1952), 11-16, who edits and translates a fragment of the Mirror of 
Monks. 

“TI. H. Dalmais, O.P., “La doctrine ascétique de saint Maxime le Confesseur d’aprés 
le Liber Asceticus,” Irénikon, XXVI (1953), 17-39. 

“ Dalmais, “Un traité de théologie contemplative: Le Commentaire du Pater de S. 
Maxime le Confesseur,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXIX (1953), 123-59. Fr. 
Dalmais has also attempted to trace the chronological development of Maximus’ doctrine: 
“L’oeuvre spirituelle de saint Maxime le Confesseur: Notes sur son développement et sa 
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asceticism of the West contrived to inherit an almost pure Evagrianism 
that resulted in a psychological, rather than a dogmatic, Christocentrism 
might profitably be investigated. The line may well go through Cassian. 

A helpful survey of Latin patristic theologizing on Adam as made to the 
image of God is available in a place one would hardly expect, Diirig’s 
study of the ancient Roman liturgy. Imago and similitudo, it is asserted, 
were synonyms; the question that remains is whether, on the historical 
evidence, imago should be considered as Gott- or as Christusebenbildlichkeit, 
and it would appear to be the second.“ 

Christ is the focal centre of the theology of priesthood of St. Ambrose: 
He immolates, resurrects, and presents to the Father in the heavenly 
sanctuary His own human nature and, as well, all men whom He contains 
in His Mystical Body. ‘The difficulty,” says Fr. Lécuyer, “of explaining 
philosophically such an inclusion of the human race in Christ should not 
make us neglect in our theological teaching a datum which is one of the 
central elements in Catholic tradition.” And for his disciple, St. Augustine, 
Christ is the road and the destination of the spiritual life,“* from whom 
alone humility can be learned,*® in whom alone the Christian makes his 
joyful prayer.®° 

That “joyfulness” is one of the qualities, according to Fr. Olphe-Gaillard, 
that characterizes even the mystical prayer of Augustine and distinguishes 
it from that of Plotinus.*' The literary dependencies upon Plotinus in his 
mystical doctrine have been catalogued once more by Fr. Connolly,” 
while, chemin faisant, Lorenz asserts that the familiar frui Deo of Augustine 
derived from the philosophic doctrine of the good which was transmitted 


signification,” Vie spirituelle: Supplément, V (1952), 216-26, with which one will wish to 
compare Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B., An Annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus 
the Confessor (Rome: Herder, 1952, pp. ii + 64). 

Walter Diirig, Imago: Ein Beitrag zur Terminologie und Theologie der Rémischen 
Liturgie (Munich: Zink, 1952, pp. xx + 190). 

41 J. Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., “Le sacerdoce chrétien selon saint Ambrose,” Revue de ?Uni- 
versilé d’Ottawa: Supplément, XXII (1952), 104-26. 

48 Marie Comeau, “Le Christ, chemin et terme de |l’ascension spirituelle d’aprés saint 
Augustin,” Recherches de science religieuse, XL (1952), 80-89. 

49 Pierre Adnés, S.J., “L’humilité, vertu spécifiquement chrétien d’aprés saint Augustin,” 
Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXVIII (1952), 208-23. 

5° J. Delamare, P.S.S., “La priére a l’école de saint Augustin,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXVI 
(1952), 477-93. 

5M. Olphe-Gaillard, S.J., “Contemplation (chez saint Augustin),” Dictionnaire de 
spiritualité, II (Paris: Beauchesne, 1952), 1912-21. 

%S. Connolly, C.SS.R., “The Platonism of Augustine’s ‘Ascent’ to God,” Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record, LXXVIII (1952), 44-53; LXXX (1953), 28-36. 
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to him, along with the couplet itself of uéi-frui, by Varro and previous, 
therefore, to his contact with Neoplatonism.™ 

An exceptional interest attaches to Andrien-Guitrancourt’s study of the 
De laude sanctorum of Augustine’s contemporary, St. Victrix, re-situated in 
its historical milieu. The basic thing is orthodox faith, a faith that is lived 
and draws its inspiration from the martyrs, an austere and militant faith, 
the act of the whole man who thus cleaves to God; it implies a continual 
warfare with oneself because question of effecting the complete donation of 
man—body and soul together—to God; whence Victrix proceeds to the 
various ascetic practices that are therefore required.“ The interest lies in 
the transposition to faith of what is more conventionally said of charity, 
a transposition that is no less valid and fruitful for its being so rare. 

A reflex of doctrinal spirituality is always the way Christians pray. From 
Fr. Hamman’s anthology the dominance of the concept of God as Father 
in the early ages of the Church is luminously revealed,** while recent studies 
of the prayerful use of the Psalms attest to marked modifications in the 
Christian’s attitude to Christ. Balthasar Fischer pointed out several years 
ago that for the earliest Christians the Psalms constituted a prophetic 
book fulfilled in Christ, the Kyrios raised upon the Cross, and its songs 
speak of Him or to Him or show Him speaking to the Father. Dom Van- 
denbroucke has since worked out the historical dossier in more detail. Until 
around 200, the Psalms were regarded as a prophetic book speaking to the 
Christian of Christ or prophetically expressing His sentiments; during the 
two succeeding centuries, as prayers addressed to Christ, reading “Christ” 
where literally the Psalmists spoke of Yahweh (the divinity, accordingly, 
was emphasized); after 400, as prayers of Christ with whom the Christian 
was identified (the humanity, therefore, emphasized), and in this form 
psalmody came into the temporal cycle of the Roman liturgy.” Thus may 
Salmon speak of the “Christianization” of the Psalms as somehow a 
constant tradition which must be recovered in order to penetrate the in- 


8 R. Lorenz, “Die Herkunft des augustinischen ‘frui Deo’,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, LXIV (1952-53), 34-40. 

4 P. Andrien-Guitrancourt, “La vie ascétique 4 Rouen au temps de S. Victrice,’ 
Recherches de science religieuse, XL (1952), 90-106. 

55 A. Hamman, O.F.M., Priéres des premiers chrétiens (Paris: Fayard, 1952, pp. 477). 

%B. Fischer, Die Psalmenfrimmigkeit der Martyrerkirche (Freiburg: Herder, 1949, 
pp. v + 31). 

8? F. Vandenbroucke, O.S.B., “Sur la lecture chrétienne du Psautier au Ve siécle,” 
Sacris erudiri, V (1953), 5-26. 
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tentions of the Church in her liturgy; and thus, too, may we speak our 
thanks to Fr. Merton for a volume that should aid greatly in that recovery. 


The Middle Ages 


Study of the prayer of the Middle Ages can be quite as instructive as 
that of the period preceding. Haimerl’s research on the “prayer-books” 
current from around the middle of the ninth century up to the Reformation 
has thus resulted in practically a history of the spirituality of one particular 
area, southern Germany, as seen from one particular angle, “private” 
as distinguished from “liturgical” prayer.®® Significant is the increased 
individualism of doctrinal piety in the period preceding the Reformation. 
The late Dr. Meertens (in religion, Mother Imelda, Ursuline), who per- 
formed a similar chore on the Lowlands of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, was similarly brought to remark upon the individualistic, non- 
liturgical character of such prayer from the fourteenth century on.* But 
methodic meditation began much later than, thanks to the assertion of 
Watrigant, people have conventionally thought. According to Fr. Goosens 
it was unknown to the devolio moderna in its first period. Characteristic, 
however, of the devotio was the preparation of points ahead of time, and 
that paved the way for the methodic meditation of the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

Important sources for the study of doctrinal currents in mediaeval 
spirituality are the ascetical anthologies of the early Middle Ages. Rochais, 
apparently hoping to start a trend, gives a list of them together with an 
analysis of one, the Liber scintillarum, as illustration of how informative 
they can be.® The anonymous Speculum virginitatis of the early twelfth 


88 P. Salmon, “De l’interprétation des psaumes dans la liturgie aux origines de |’office 
divin,” Maison-Dieu, n. 33 (1953), 21-55. 

59 Thomas Merton, Bread in the Wilderness (New York: New Directions, 1953, pp. 
146). 

© F. X. Haimerl, Mittelalterliche Frommigkeit im Spiegel der Gebetbuchliteratur Siid- 
deutschlands (Munich: Zink, 1952, pp. xv + 185). 

6 Maria Meertens, C.S.U., “Over de Gebedenboeken der 15e en 16e eeuw,”” Ons Gees- 
telijk Erf, XXVII (1953), 113-27. 

62. A. M. Goosens, O.F.M., De Meditatie in de eerste tijd de Moderne Devotie (Haarlem- 
Antwerp: Gottmer, 1952, pp. 260). This is as good place as any to call attention to a vol- 
ume that roams over every period and place: Herbert Thurston, S.J., Familiar Prayers: 
Their Origin and History, Selected and Arranged by Paul Grosjean, S.J. (London: Burns 
Oates, 1953, pp. 200). 

68H. M. Rochais, “Contribution a l’histoire des floriléges ascétiques du haut moyen 
Age latin: Le Liber scintillarum,” Reoue bénédictine, LXIII (1953), 246-91. 
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century has been acutely analyzed by Bernards. Aside from its doctrine 
of man the image, which is Greek rather than Latin in origin, of special 
interest is the curious counterbalance the Speculum provides to a possible 
“angelism” in insisting on reason’s need of sensualitas, in the general, non- 
moral sense, in order to carry on outside of contemplation.* 

The work of Gilson and Le Bail has perhaps exhausted the field. In any 
case, precious little in the way of significant scholarship came out of the 
St. Bernard centenary in 1953. Was Bernard “the great Catholic Puritan” 
in the matter of art, as Lorain and Vacandard have contended? Fr. Frache- 
boud says no; what he was against was art that got in the way of people saying 
their prayers properly.** Two studies by Dom Leclercq should serve to modify 
certain simplicist characterizations of Bernard. For all that he had such 
great influence on the Leidenstheologie of subsequent centuries, the mystery 
upon which he preached most often was not the crucifixion but the ascen- 
sion; the Son of Man he always saw in the radiation of the Son of God.* 
And of our Lady he spoke well, but rarely.” His doctrine of friendship, 
according to Bouton, burst the bonds of the Ciceronian definitions that he 
used; amicitia comes from God, and Christ it is who links friends together.® 
His exegetical method, although he held St. Jerome in high favor,®® was 
considerably less scientific.”” And his concept of monastic sanctity admitted 
no dichotomy between action and contemplation.” 

Upon the Flemish mystics from Hadwijch on, the influence of Bernard 
was marked,” but upon no one more than Ruysbroek, who read widely 


* Matthius Bernards, “Das Speculum virginum als Ueberlieferungszeuge friihscho- 
lastischer Texte,” Scholastik, XXVIII (1953), 69-78. 

% A. Fracheboud, O.C.S.O., “Saint Bernard est-il seul dans son attitude face aux 
oeuvres d’art?”, Collectanea Ordinis Cisterciensium Reformatorum, XV (1953), 113-30. 

® Leclercq, “Le mystére de l’ascension dans les sermons de Saint Bernard,” Collectanea 
Ordinis Cisterciensium Reformatorum, XV (1953), 81-88. 

& J. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Sermon pour |’Assomption restitué 4 saint Bernard,” Recherches 
de théologie ancienne et médiévale, XX (1953), 5-12. 

% Jean de la Croix Bouton, “La doctrine de l’amitié chez saint Bernard,” Reoue d’ascéli- 
que el de mystique, XXTX (1953), 3-19. 

® A. Dimier, O.C.S.O., “Saint Bernard et saint Jérome: Contribution 4 l’étude de la 
pensée bernardienne,” Collectanea Ordinis Cisterciensium Reformatorum, XV (1953), 
216-22. 

7 P. Dumontier, O.C.S.0., S. Bernard et la Bible (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953, 
pp. 187). 

7 Adolphus van der Zeijden, O.C.S.0., “Het Vroomheidsideaal van H. Bernaardus,” 
Ons Geestelijk Leven, XTX (1953), 65-72. 

7 J. Van Mierlo, S.J., “De Heilige Bernardus in de Middelnederlandse Letterkunde,” 
Ons Geestelijk Erf, XX VII (1953), 231-58. 
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and well in Bernard and was especially close to him in what he says of 
devotion to the humanity of Christ, of the role of love in mystical union, 
and of the excellence of mystical experience which here on earth is realized 
beyond the vision illuminated by faith.” Did he influence Pascal? In an 
article which I mention here only because of the light that it casts upon 
Bernard (and the degree of illumination is quite extraordinary), Flasche 
concludes that the similarities in their doctrine of the knowledge of God 
was the result of an affinity of minds rather than of literary dependence.” 

On the basis of verbal quotations from it which he found in that compila- 
tion from his works, the De septem septenis, Fr. Lascié has restored the De 
contemplatione et eius speciebus definitively to Hugh of St. Victor.” The 
doctrine of love in Richard of St. Victor has been excellently disengaged, 
so far as the essentials are concerned, by Fr. Dumeige.’* And scholars are 
already profiting from Delhaye’s edition of the Microcosmus of Godfrey of 
St. Victor.” All this is very much to the good, because the Victorines set 
the pattern of speculative spirituality for pretty much the next two cen- 
turies, and the better we know their doctrine the better our understanding 
of the giants who came after. 

But of even greater importance, of course, is an appreciation of the con- 
tribution made by the Pseudo-Dionysius. That is now more easily possible 
thanks to the labors of Fr. Dondaine. His concern is with Dionysius as he 
was known to the theologians of the thirteenth century, and it turns out 
that he was a Dionysius “clarified, rethought by Latin minds, and to some 
extent Augustinized.””* The Commentary on the Mystical Theology which 
some MSS attribute to Peter of Spain, and others to Eriugena, and Fr. 
Théry to Thomas Gallus, Ruello suggests should be attributed to Adam 
Marsh, one of the possible sources of Franciscan mysticism.”® 

The Pseudo-Dionysius has always been an excellent foil for setting in 


73 A. Ampe, S.J., ‘““Bernardus en Ruusbroec,”’ Ons Geestelijk Erf, XX VII (1953), 143-79. 

™H. Flasche, “Bernhard von Clairvaux als Geistesahne Pascals: Ein Beitrag zur 
Erhellung der abendlandischen Kultureinheit,” Sacris erudiri, V (1953), 331-60. 

7 Dionysius Lasci¢, O.F.M., “Hugo de S. Victore auctor operis ‘De contemplatione et 
eius speciebus,’ ” Antonianum, XXVIII (1953), 377-88. 

% Gervais Dumeige, S.J., Richard de Saint-Victor et Vidée chrétienne de amour (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1952, pp. 196). 

7G. F. Rossi, “Il Microcosmus di Goffredo di San Vittore,” Divus Thomas (Piac.), 
LV (1952), 238-44. 

7% H. F. Dondaine, O.P., Le corpus dionysien de V Université de Paris au XIIIe siécle 
(Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1953, pp. 153). 

79 F. Ruello, “Un commentaire dionysien en quéte d’auteur,” Archives d’histoire doctri- 
nale et littéraire du moyen Gge, XIX (1952), 141-81. 
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clearer relief the mystical doctrine of Meister Eckhart; and Della Volpe 
uses him so in his second penetrating study of Eckhart within thirty years.” 
The thing that needs doing, of course, is for someone to ferret out the reasons 
why in Eckhart it is a Dionysius un-Augustinized and, for that matter, un- 
Thomasized. The lectures of the late Prof. Steinbiichel, despite their title, 
are devoted to Eckhart and will be more comprehensible for the general 
reader than Della Volpe’s compact pages.*! 

Blessed Jan van Ruysbroek, a more orthodox representative of the same 
current as Eckhart, is given pride of place in the second volume of Fr. 
Axters’ history of spirituality in the Lowlands.” Particularly fine is his evo- 
cation of the mystical atmosphere of the time, which, tributary of the 
University of Paris, was strongly Neoplatonist. Long familiarity with 
Neoplatonism, as well as with Ruysbroek, has allowed Fr. Henry to provide 
in the space of two articles a brilliant synthesis of Ruysbroek’s mystical 
doctrine,® and it could serve as a propaedeutic to Fr. Ampe’s monumental 
studies, which have reached three volumes so far.* The less ambitious may 
consult Eric Colledge’s very perceptive preface to his translation of the 
most basic writing of Ruysbroek.** Of our own Walter Hilton, unhappily 
more Dionysian, we now have good popular editions of both the Goad of 
Love®* and the Scale,” the latter enriched with extremely acute notes. 

Whence, asks Prof. Pickering, who has just given us an edition of one 
of the most famous,** whence comes the Christ who is found in the mediaeval 


80 Galvano della Volpe, Eckhart o della filosofia mistica (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1952, pp. 275). 

81 T. Steinbiichel, Mensch und Gott in Frimmigkeit und Ethos der deutschen Mystik 
(Diisseldorf: Patmosverlag, 1952, pp. 255). 

8S. Axters, O.P., Geschiedenis van de vroomheid in de Nederlanden, II: De eeuw van 
Ruusbroec (Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1953, pp. 600). 

% Paul Henry, S.J., “La mystique trinitaire du bienheureux Jean Ruysbroek,” Recherches 
de science religieuse, XL (1952), 335-68; XLI (1953), 51-75. 

* Albert Ampe, S.J., Kernproblemen uit de leer van Ruusbroec (Tielt [Belgium]: Lanoo, 
1950-52, pp. ix + 232, vii + 303, vi + 220). 

85 Blessed Jan van Ruysbroek, The Spiritual Espousals, trans. Eric Colledge (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1952, pp. 193). 

% Walter Hilton, The Goad of Love, trans. Claire Kirchberger (New York: Harpers, 
1952, pp. 195). Attention should also be called to Miss Kirchberger’s wholly wonderful 
The Coasts of the Couniry, An Anthology of Prayer drawn from the Early English Spiritual 
Writers (Chicago: Regnery, 1953, pp. xiii + 266). 

Walter Hilton, The Scale of Perfection, trans., with an introduction and notes, by 
Dom Gerard Sitwell (London: Burns Oates, 1953, pp. xx + 316). 

% F. P. Pickering, Christi Leiden in einer Vision geschaut (A German Mystic Text of the 
Fourteenth Century), A critical account of the published and unpublished manuscripts 
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passion narratives, this “Gothic Christ” who is portrayed, in detail, as 
undergoing the most harrowing sufferings and indignities and who is such 
a far cry from the awesome, remote, priestly figure of the Orient, reigning 
in triumph from the cross? In a preliminary study he indicates that some 
of it seems to have come from a literalizing of patristic symbolic exegesis.** 
The further question is, of course, why the literalizing? Pickering, fortu- 
nately, intends continuing his researches. Perhaps it would help if he cast 
his net more widely. Rather than a “Gothic” would he perhaps find it to 
have been originally an “Irish” Christ.°° 


Modern Times 


There are two ways of expounding the spirituality of St. Ignatius. The 
more usual is to begin, and end, with the book of the Spiritual Exercises, 
compensating for its doctrinal meagerness by reading into it what one will,” 
or making no compensation and thus implicitly identifying the Saint’s 
spirituality with a programme for the inculcation of certain fundamental 
practices of the spiritual life and creating thereby all sorts of mirages of 
Ignatian stoicism, etc. The less usual method is that followed by Fr. 
Nicolau.™ He seeks the spirituality of Ignatius in the amplitude of all the 
writings and checks his interpretations, further, against observations from 





with an edition based on the text of MS. Bernkastel-Cues 115 (Manchester: University 
Press, 1952, pp. lx + 81). 

89 Pickering, ‘Das gotische Christusbild: Zu den Quellen mittelalterlicher Passionsdar- 
stellungen,” Euphorion, VII (1953), 16-37. 

Ignazio Bonetti, Le Stimate della Passtone: Dotirina e Storia della Devozione alle 
Cinque Piaghe (Rovigo: Istituto padano, 1952, pp. 258). 

% Friedrich Wulf, S.J., is not unliable to this reproach. See his “Grundziige ignatia- 
nischer Frémmigkeit,”’ Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 166-84. So learned is he, however, 
in things spiritual that the end product is worthwhile in its own right. 

% Cf. Joseph Schierse, S.J., “Uebung und Ernstfall in den ignatianischen Exerzitien, 
Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 305-13. 

% Julien-Eymard d’Angers, who is engaged in a vast programme of research upon the 
Stoicism of the seventeenth century, exonerates Ignatius from the insinuations of Bre- 
mond: he was, rather, the father of Christian humanism, while St. Francis of Sales was its 
doctor. See ‘‘Le stoicisme en France dans la premiére moitié du XVIle siécle: Les origines, 
1576-1616,” Etudes franciscaines, III (1952), 133-57. On Spain, see M. J. Gonzdlez- 
Haba, “‘Séneca en la espiritualidad espafiola de los siglos XVI y XVII,” Revista de fuosofia, 
XI (1952), 287-302. 

™ Miguel Nicolau, S.J., “Notas de la espiritualidad jesuftica,” Manresa, XXV (1953), 
259-88. 
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Nadal, and concludes that the essential point of Ignatian spirituality is 
“the loving service of God—with Christ.’”** 

The work proceeds whereby it is becoming easier to check Ignatius 
against his sources; it now appears he was affected by the Arte para servir a 
Dios in compiling the Exercises.* Fr. Calveras continues, with fine historical 
instinct, his “exegetical” studies, with the notation that the “mortal” 
sins, whose deformity and malice in themselves one is told to consider as the 
second point of the meditation on sin, are the “capital” sins, whether mortal 
or venial, the which are particularly a subject for personal shame.” The 
psychological acuity of Ignatius in thus presenting things is further brought 
out, it is suggested, if one consider the particular type of Christocentrism 
that characterizes the Exercises; their double purpose is the stripping of 
one’s own will and the finding of the divine will, and the second is achieved, 
conformably to abstract notions of means and ends, in immersing oneself 
in the concrete instances of the life of Christ.%* Thus far St. Ignatius the 
psychologist. 

St. Ignatius the mystic is being studied by Fr. Haas, and the essentially 
trinitarian character of his experience is meticulously described in an 
introductory article which does good service as a complement to the pio- 
neering work of the late Fr. de Guibert.** In a second article he disengages 
what he calls the “degrees” of that mystical ascent: “From the Divine 
Persons to Their Oneness,” ‘‘From Christ-Man to Christ-God,” “From the 
perichoretic Oneness of the Persons to the Divine Ground,” and “The 
mysticism of reverential love.’ It would seem, however, that rather than 
degrees it is question here of diverse experiences.’ 


% A good manual edition of the writings of Ignatius is now available: Obras completas, 
Edicién manual en un solo volumen; transcripcién, introducciones y notas del P. Ignacio 
Iparraguirre, S.I., con la Autobiografia de San Ignacio editada y anotada por el P. Candido 
de Dalmases, S.I. (Madrid: Biblioteca de autores cristianos, 1952, pp. 1078). 

% Pedro Meseguer, S.J., “Fray Alonso de Madrid y San Ignacio de Loyola: Discusié6n 
de una posible influencia,” Manresa, XXV (1953), 159-83. 

" José Calveras, S.J., “(Notas exegéticas sobre el texto de los Ejercicios,”” Manresa, 
XXIV (1952), 177-87. 

* Salvador G6émez Nogales, S.J., ““Cristocentrismo en la teleologfa de los Ejercicios,”’ 
Manresa, XXIV (1952), 33-52. 

%° Adolph Haas, S.J., “Die Mystik des hl. Ignatius nach seinem Geistlichen Tagebuch,” 
Geist und Leben, XXVI (1953), 123-35. 

10 Haas, “Aufbau und Entwicklungslinien im Geistlichen Tagebuch des hl. Ignatius,” 
Geist und Leben, XXVI (1953), 333-38. 

1 B. Collins, S.J., makes a singularly unconvincing case for the Contemplatio ad amorem 
as a sort of transcription of Ignatius’ own mystical experience, an aid to obtain (alcanzar) 
love, a love which is that of St. Teresa in the VII Mansion. See his “La contemplation 
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So far as the other Spanish mystics are concerned, the late Prof. Peers 
has underlined the durable and clarificatory influence of Bernardino de 
Laredo on St. Teresa,’ and in his St. Teresa and Other Essays and Addresses 
he has a very nuanced discussion of why, and in what sense, there was a 
mystical revival in those days which Spain has never approximated since.’ 
And the late Fr. Gabriele has left us a solid introduction to her Camino. 
But the most significant recent work is that of Sanson on St. John of the 
Cross, reminiscent of Baruzi in the subtlety of its analysis.’° A practicien 
de la contemplation (Maritain’s phrase), the Saint is shown by Sanson to 
have been primarily a director of souls, distrustful of affective representa- 
tions,’ distinct from St. Teresa in the mode of his experience and in his 
manner of writing of it, different from everybody that preceded him;!” 
the only literary source he seems ever to have used was the Bible.’ The 
opinion, still widely held on this continent apparently, that ‘“‘a mystic is a 
mystic is a mystic,” is being rendered daily more disreputable by studies 
such as this. The historical reading of the available evidence is making it 
progressively clearer that it is not the unity but the variety of mystic 
experience that is especially notable.’ 

The heart of the spirituality of de Bérulle, according to Dagens, and its 
novelty as well consisted in its showing that 


all the deeds and degrees of mankind which had been corrupted and made base in 
the person of the first man have, by the Incarnation, been deified in the person of 





ignatienne et les quatre demeures mystiques de Sainte Thérése: Analyse et comparison,’? 
Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXVIII (1952), 305-16. 

102 See the Introduction to his translation of The Ascent of Mount Sion (London: Faber 
and Faber, 1952, pp. 275). 

108 London: Faber and Faber, 1953, pp. 315. 

10 Gabriele di S. Maria Maddalena, O.C.D., ‘“Introduzione al ‘Cammino di perfezione’ 
di S. Teresa di Ges,” Rivista di vita spirituale, VII (1953), 389-406. 

106 Henri Sanson, L’esprit humain selon saint Jean de la Croix (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 1953, pp. 336). 

106 Cf. Jean Mouroux, “Note sur l’affectivité sensible chez s. Jean de la Croix,” Recher- 
ches de science religieuse, XL (1952), 408-25. 

107 Cf. Conrad Pepler, O.P., “The Mystic’s Love: St. John of the Cross,” The Life of 
the Spirit, VIII (1953), 76-86. 

108 Cf. Barnabas Mzry Ahern, C.P., “The Use of Scripture in the Spiritual Theology of 
St. John of the Cross,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XIV (1952), 6-17. 

109 Tt is rather surprising that, given the thoroughness of his volume, Sanson has avoided 
becoming embroiled in the question of the double redaction of the Cémntico espiritual, 
but he has, simply opting for the shorter version along with Chevalier, Vilnet, and Krynen. 
Chronicles of the debate are provided in Analecta Bollandiana, XXX (1952), 334-43; 
Vie spirituelle: Supplément, V (1952), 495-99; Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXVIII 
(1952), 181-88; XXIX (1953), 276-81. 
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Christ. . .. The coming of Jesus is not only an historic event, for events pass; by 
the perpetuity of His mysteries Jesus continues present. To live as Christians is to 
make these mysteries live again within us. The great means of sanctification 
accordingly will be the meditation on, and the imitation of, the life and states of 
Christ which will raise us with the aid of grace to adherence, Christian perfection 
being at its highest an identification with Christ."° 


The novelty of such doctrine might be questioned. The presence of Christ 
by the perpetuity of His mysteries was a beautiful commonplace of the 
Fathers.™ And, as Fr. Van Schoote has pointed out, it is the Christocentrism 
of the Evangelische Peerle that we have here and the mode of elevation of 
the Breve Compendio.“* Authors do their subjects dubious service in speaking 
of the “novelty” of their spiritual doctrine. Granting the happy power of 
synthesis that was Bérulle’s and the salutary impact he had upon the 
spiritual thought of his time, his achievement was not, fortunately, that of 
a doctrinal innovator. Dagens, who is doing monumentally significant work 
on Bérulle these days, was briefly victimized, perhaps, by his own under- 
standable enthusiasm. 

A helpful specification of that Christocentrism has been suggested by 
Théron.™ Call it “theandrism,” a term which, without the invidiousness of 
Bremond’s “theocentrism,” distinguishes the doctrine of Bérulle from that, 
say, of St. Ignatius, which is also “Christocentric,”’ and brings into focus 
the primary concern of Bérulle: “the fact of the double reality, human and 
divine, in Christ.” 

Novelty is claimed for Louis Chardon by Don Mangini, but with more 
justification. “Grace,” Chardon said, “gravitated Christ to the cross.” 
It did so for three reasons: because it was gratia Redempioris, it pushed to 


10 Jean Dagens, Bérulle et les origines de la restauration catholique (1575-1611) (Paris- 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1952, pp. 457). 

i Cf. J. Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., “La pérennité des mystéres du Christ,” Vie spirituelle, 
LXXXVII (1952), 451-63, who limits himself here to the patristic interpretation of the 
mysteries of the Infancy. 

3 Jean-Pierre Van Schoote, S.J., “Bij het boek van Prof. Jean Dagens, Bérulle et les 
origines ... ,”” Ons Geestelijk Erf, XX VI (1952), 411-22. On the fascinating history of the 
Breve Compendio, see F. Cavallera, S.J., “Sur le Breve Compendio, la Dame Milanaise, et 
A. Gagliardi,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXVIII (1952), 141-48. 

u3 H. Théron, P.S.S., “Le théandrisme spirituel de Bérulle,” L’année théologique augus- 
tinienne, XII (1952), 187-90. 

44 Against Dagens (and Bremond), Gouhier is for removing Bérulle from the camp of 
the humanisies, and his reasons—over and above the strictly historical question involved 
—are worth pondering. See Henri Gouhier, ‘Note sur l’antihumanisme a propos de 
Bérulle,” Dieu vivant, n. 23 (1953), 145-50 
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suffering; because grace is a sharing of the divine sanctity, it separated 
from all that was not God, “consequently no joys, no pleasures, even in- 
nocent ones”; because it was such a separation, it separated from the created 
as well. Chardon speaks in the same fashion of the Christian, merely putting 
the verbs in the present tense." 

Two MS discoveries have brought Claude Martin, the son of Marie of 
the Incarnation, back into the limelight. One, his retreat for superiors, 
Dom Hesbert has published"*® and discussed."” Interesting is its doctrine 
of moral being. Every superior has distinctive moral “‘being’”’ proper to him 
as superior and accorded him by God, a “being” of mediator. For that 
reason he is mediator of truth, holiness, prayer (like Moses), and love. Of 
more permanent interest is his defense, in the second MS, of contemplation 
as something traditional against the anti-mystical attacks of the Jansenist, 
Nicole; he especially sets himself to justify the “prayer of simple regard.”"* 
Fr. Rayez, who edits large sections, is of the opinion that, had the work 
seen publication, it might have been able to halt the retraite des mystiques. 

Rediscovery of the MS which served as basis for Ramiére’s edition of the 
writings of Pierre de Caussade"® will make possible in the new edition, 
which I believe Fr. Olphe-Gaillard is contemplating, a text freed not only 
of Ramiére’s doctrinal and literary “improvements” but of an arbitrary 
and deceptive system of presentation which the letters never had.” 

As a complement to, and corrective of, the studies of St. Paul of the 
Cross by Gaitan de Saint-Nom-de-Marie, who sought to make the Saint’s 
mystical experience uniform with that of Tauler, John of the Cross, Teresa, 
and Francis of Sales, one must read the article of Viller. The Saint’s mys- 
ticism is distinguished by the fact that it was “a contemplation at one and 
the same time amorous and painful which had as object the tortures them- 


1% Lino Mangini, “La grazia nella dottrina spirituale di Luigi Chardon,” Sapienza, VI 
(1953), 102-6; “Luigi Chardon e la sua dottrina spirituale,” Vita cristiana, XXI (1952), 
505-14. 

"6 Claude Martin, O.S.B., Perfection du chef: Relraite aux Supérieurs, Texte publié 
avec Préface et Notes par Dom René-Jean Hesbert (Paris: Alsatia, 1952, pp. xxx + 268). 

47 Hesbert, “(Dom Claude Martin et sa Refraite aux Supérieurs,” Reoue d’ascttique et de 
mystique, XXVIII (1952), 149-64. 

u8 André Rayez, S.J., “Le ‘Traité de la contemplation’ de Dom Claude Martin,” 
Revue d’ascélique et de mystique, XX XIX (1953), 206-50. 

ue M. Olphe-Galliard, S.J., “Un manuscrit retrouvé des lettres du P. de Caussade,” 
Revue d’ asctlique et de mystique, XXVIII (1952), 165-72. 

120 In the meantime, E. J. Cuskelly, M.S.C., has provided an excellent exposition of a 
neglected doctrinal point in his “La grace extérieure d’aprés le P. de Caussade,”” Revue 
d’ascétique et de mystique, XXVIII (1952), 224-42, 337-58. 
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selves of Christ infused into the soul.’ That fits into none of the conven- 
tional theories. But theories should be made conformable to facts. Here is 
one of them. 

Perusal of the printed editions of the Histoire d’une Ame of St. Thérése 
gives the impression, say, of iron interspersed with treacle. I am reliably 
informed that the autograph note-books of the Saint, all iron and no treacle, 
which were so extraordinarily rewritten by her editors, are at last in process 
of publication. No sentimental editing this time. They are to be reproduced 
tels quels, photographically. In the meantime, those who have not had the 
opportunity to follow the gradual revelation of the real Thérése by Abbé 
Combes can catch up by reading the article by Moré, which gives many 
texts in their original form,™ or the retreats by the Abbé himself, which 
give even more,™ or the study of the concept of merciful love by Fr. Camillo, 
which supposes them. 


EXPOSITORY 
General 


A recurrent occupational hazard in the spiritual life is a sort of psychic 
sclerosis, a swift hardening of one’s spiritual arteries after the reception of 
this or that grace, or, more pernicious still, after the reception of this or 
that piece of advice, with consequent loss of resiliency amid the continued, 
variant, detailed, moment-to-moment solicitations of grace. So the value of 
Fr. Brunner’s insistence upon what he calls the essential “discipleship” 
of Christian living.”® There must somehow be, in accord with the theological 
factors involved, a perpetual pliancy and openness in the Christian’s 
sanctifying jointure with Christ; no one grace gives the entire answer nor 
any generic state of life the necessarily detailed pattern. One is always 
interiorly learning; one never fully understands. ‘“‘Discipleship”—disciple- 
ship to grace—seems as felicitous a way to express the essential Christian 
situation as any.”* That it is a discipleship to grace fully within the more 


131 Marcel Viller, S.J., “La mystique de la Passion chez saint Paul de la Croix,” Re- 
cherches de science religieuse, XL (1952), 426-45. 

133 Marcel Moré, “La table des pécheurs,” Dieu vivant, n. 24 (1953), 13-104. 

188 André Combes, En retraite avec sainte Thérése de Lisieux (Paris: Editions du Cédre, 
1952, pp. 175). 

1% Camillo del S. Cuore di Gesd, O.C.D., “Il fondamento della spiritualita teresiana,” 
Revista di vila spirituale, VII (1953), 204-18. 

18 August Brunner, S.J., Hine neue Schipfung: Ein Beitrag zur christlichen Lebens 
(Paderborn: Schiningh, 1952, pp. 216). 

1% Friedrich Wulf, S.J., provides an analysis of the lack of such “discipleship” in “Die 
Grundsiinde des Christen,” Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 241-47. 
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generic patterns provided by state of life, vocation, obedience, and the 
rest, Brunner, aware of the anomian and subjective possibilities of such a 
concept if taken in isolation, is at pains to make clear. 

Welte analyzes the tendency of man to escape the seriousness of religion 
by flight into formulae, ritualism, and religious exercises.” The essence of 
the religious act he finds to be in the stark recognition of total dependence 
upon God. Man, however, is fitted with a body and so needs the inter- 
mediary of external religious forms for expression. The author, who seems 
not a little put out at this state of things, insists that faule de mieux its 
expression should be something similarly stark and serious. 

What one is supposed to be about in all this, whether in the New Creation 
of a Brunner or the mausoleum-like cosmos of a Welte, Fr. Truhlar has 
attempted to state in a definition to end all definitions because, of set 
purpose, it includes them all: “Christian perfection is the unitive latreutic 
assimilation to the Blessed Trinity, realized in the domination of charity, 
through Christ, in communion with Mary, the angels, the saints, within 
the Church, and in accord with the vocation to which each one is called.’””* 
Worthy of note is the qualifying conclusion, “in accord with the vocation 
to which one is called.” It is a factor that is being accorded increased at- 
tention lately. Fr. Roberto works it out in terms of the Divine Will,™ 
Balducci in terms of stable human condition (specifically, the changing of 
one’s situation as a being immersed in time is not required),! Dirks ac- 
cording to the changed human conditions of our day.™? But both Balducci 
and Dirks seem to favor the idea—prevalent enough, it is true—that it is 
ultimately question of “doing ordinary things extraordinarily well,” as 
though to the accomplishing of God’s will (sc., the “ordinary” things, the 
fulfilling of the duties of one’s state in life) there should be added a further, 


127 Bernhard Welte, Vom Wesen und Unwesen der Religion (Frankfurt: Knecht, 1952, 
pp. 44). 

128 A novel counterbalance to that mentality has been made more generally available 
by the publication in book form of lectures which appeared in Eranos-Jahrbuch a few 
years ago: Hugo Rahner, S.J., Der spielende Mensch (Einsiedeln: Johannes Verlag, 1952, 
pp. 80). Delicately provocative, it is a study of the “playfulness” of God (from Proverbs 
8:30) and of the corresponding “playful” response that should be man’s. 

29 K, Truhlar, S.J., “De notione totali perfectionis christianae,” Gregorianum, XX XIX 
(1953), 252-61. 

1 Roberto di S. Teresa del B. G., O.C.D., “La volonta di Dio e la perfezione morale 
dell’uomo,” Revista di vita spirituale, VII (1953), 162-78. 

181 E[rnesto] Blalducci], “Santita e condizione umana,” Vita cristiana, XXI (1952), 
3-16. 

18 Walter Dirks, Die Antwort der Ménche (Frankfurt: Verlag der Frankfurter Hefte, 
1952, pp. 394). 
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human modality—a stormy exercise of one’s volitional muscles, which, 
unless stormy, does not really count. This is the Aristotelian notion of 
virtuous living, but it is not, if I may be permitted the distinction for a 
moment, the Christian. For the Church, virtuous living—heroically virtuous 
living—consists in the habitual fulfillment of all the duties of one’s state in 
life. Nothing beyond that is required, because nothing beyond that is 
relevant. In accord with that standard the Church raises certain of her 
children to the honors of the altar and proposes them to the imitation of all 
the rest of her children; it is the sole valid standard in the spiritual life. 
And even from the psychological point of view it might be better to speak 
of “heroic virtue” so understood than of “‘perfection.””** People have been 
known to be attracted by heroism, especially as exemplified in One who was 
“as a giant eager to run his course.” But who wants to be an abstract idea? 
“Perfection” as proposed even in so thoughtful a synthesis as that of Dr. 
Greenstock is not immune to this criticism.™ It is difficult to see how it 
could be. The mystery of man’s sanctification is great, and the range of 
man’s capacity for understanding it is small. If a seeming identification of 
sanctity with the easily understandable Aristotelian notion of perfection is 
proffered, as it usually is in the use of Mt. 5:48, then it is the second, the 
wholly understandable, that lingers in the mind. But the provocative 
mystery has been eliminated. (Actually, of course, ré\ews in the Koine 
of the translation of Matthew preserves the mystery, not meaning “‘perfect”’ 
in our every-day, much less the Aristotelian, sense.) That it need not neces- 
sarily be so, Fr. Hughes has demonstrated.“”““ But your “even-Christian”’ 
will not have the theological acumen of a Fr. Hughes. And that is my point. 
Charity 

Fr. Cella takes up once more the problem of reconciling the desire of 
one’s own good and Christian charity, which, pure donation, looks not to 
one’s own good but to the good of the beloved. Pure donation he finds to 
be the proper form of love, desire of one’s own good its metaphysical founda- 
tion. The first necessarily includes the second, so that the desire of man can 
be supernaturally satisfied only in the pure donation of Christian charity.® 


48 Fr. Brauns has provided a popular exposition, in an unpopular language, of “heroic 
virtue”: M. Brauns, S.J., Christelijke heldhalftigheid (Bussum [Holland]: Paul Brand, 
1952, pp. 75). 

14 David L. Greenstock, Be Ye Perfect (St. Louis: Herder, 1952, pp. 362). 

14% Dominic Hughes, O.P., “The Dynamics of Christian Perfection,” Thomist, XV 
(1952), 247-88. 

1% Gioacchino Cella, O.F.M. Conv., “Dall’amore di speranza all’amore di carita,” 
Miscellanea francescana, LIil (1953), 153-89. 
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Perhaps he speaks too generally; for what he says of the two loves is not 
true in the area of love between creatures. Yet his is the rare merit of not 
taking, as the basis of an analysis of supernatural love, a mere extrapolation 
from what is true of the merely human. Nor does Fr. Plé, in his acute 
analysis of the ecclesial dimensions of charity, make that error; he has 
sharp things, in fact, to say of people who do."* The speculative highways 
and byways into which the other and more usual procedure has led theolo- 
gians in the past are noted, apparently with approval, by Pepin™ and 
Balducelli.* 

A generic analysis of the revelational data results in one’s being initially 
confronted with the cyclic rhythm of charity. Like a living flood it comes 
from the Father to us through the Son by virtue of the Holy Ghost; it 
passes through us to all men and ends once more in the Father.”® It is 
because of this that Nothomb can speak of God being source, motive, and 
object of one’s love of one’s fellow men, because such love is a sharing in 
God’s love for them,™° and if supernatural qualities can in no wise enter 
into the formal motive of charity, then they should come in as a conditio 
sine qua non, allowing the divine goodness to specify a true benevolence 
toward one’s fellow men." 

It is a veritable treatise on love that Fr. Héris has written and it would 
be an impertinence to give it the capsule-treatment here.’ I would 
call attention, however, to the useful terminology he introduces as an aid 
to the probing of the mystery: physical love (that between the sexes), 
sensible love (that of passion), human love (that of altruism), spiritual love 
(that of the desire of God), supernatural love (that which raises man out 
of himself and renders him truly capable of loving God). Thus conjugal love 
is a synthesis of all these loves; virginal love leaves out the physical and 
renders the sensible more exquisite, etc. And, speaking of terminology, in 
the writings of the great Byzantine theologian of the fourteenth century, 


138 Albert Plé, O.P., “Eglise et charité,” Vie spirituelle, LXX XVII (1952), 339-47. 

‘87 Andrien Pepin, La charité envers Dieu (Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1952, pp. 
413). 

48R. Balduccelli, J] concetto teologico di caritd atiraverso le maggiori inter pretazioni 
patristiche e medievali di I Cor XIII (Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1953, pp. ix + 244). 

39 H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., “L’amour vient de Dieu: La charité fraternelle, mystére de 
salut,” Vie spirituelle, LX XXVIII (1953), 563-79. 

40D. Nothomb, S.M.A., “Le motif formel de la charité envers le prochain,” Revue 
thomiste, LII (1952), 97-118. 

‘1 Nothomb, “La charité fraternelle et les autres amours humains,” Revue thomisle, 
LII (1952), 361-77. 

“2 C. V. Héris, O.P., Spiritualité de ?amour (Paris: Siloé, 1952, pp. x + 343). 
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Cabasilas, an alternative vocabulary has been noted that would be useful 
in the establishment of a more nuanced thematic of charity: wéfos, dia, 
ayaxn, but especially iArpov: fol amour.’ 

Given the essays at rapprochement these days between theology and 
depth-psychology, it might be well to note that Dr. Zilboorg has established 
with considerable subtlety and exemplary scientific probity that the data 
which Freud gathered and the method which he followed postulated a 
lofty concept of love, the caritas in fact of St. Paul (to whom Freud makes 
explicit reference), the transcendant altruistic love of the Christian ascetics 
(to whom also Freud explicitly refers). 


States of Life 


If there is any problem involved in the concept of a lay spirituality (and 
to judge by the output of the presses these days there is one, real or pseudo), 
the first step in its resolution would be to determine what a layman is. 
And thus, happily, Fr. Congar proceeds in a volume which, despite its 
modest title, is almost a Summa theologiae of the lay state.“* However, 
what he finally decides a layman is seems something less than adequate, 
and from it, naturally, all else derives. One might think him unfamiliar 
with all the relevant data, were it not that he always seems to have read 
everything bearing on anything he treats. Or one might think him hesitant 
about giving the data their full theological value, but, again, hesitancy of 
that sort has never been his defect. Whatever the reason, mediation is 
banished from the generic notion of priesthood (the immediate reasons he 
assigns are simply not probative), and “lay” and “profane” are identified 
on semantic grounds that are historically questionable. From this comes a 
theological pattern less in keeping with the available theological data than 
with that French clerical spirituality of a previous day which, making a 
virtue of progressive withdrawal from “the world,” ended, it would seem, 
in establishing that chasm between cleric and lay which the frantic and 
costly efforts of a “priest-worker” movement sought artificially to bridge. 
Of course, it may be that the spirituality itself, loitering unnoticed about 
the corridors of Fr. Congar’s mind, was responsible for the theological 
pattern. That would be the final irony. Few in our day have been so alerted 


43 M. Lot-Borodine, “La doctrine de ]’amour divin dans l’oeuvre de Nicolas Cabasilas,” 
Trénikon, XXVI (1953), 376-89. 

14 Gregory Zilboorg, “L’amour et Dieu chez Freud,” Vie spirituelle: Supplément, VI 
(1953), 3-30. 

“6 Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., Jalons pour une théologie du laicat (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1953, pp. 683). 
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as Congar to the unhappy influence of the Pseudo-Dionysius, and it is the 
teaching of the same “Dionysius” on the status of the cleric that was at the 
back of such spirituality. I do not mean that Fr. Congar is another Fr. 
Granero who, perched on a loftier rung of the Dionysian ladder, misinter- 
prets Hebrews to his own advantage and applies Lk. 10:16 to himself and 
all other residents on the same rung; even were a layman (lower rung) to 
get a doctorate in theology he would be, we are told, the doctrinal inferior 
of Granero & Co.“ Rather do there seem to remain in Congar’s thought 
Dionysian conclusions, the while Dionysian principles are repudiated, 
which conclusions in turn become the directive principles of his theology 
of the lay state. It is the same thing, to mention only a few, with Chevasse- 
Denis-Frisque,’” Dale, Schillebeeckx,“® and Guitton;° for Congar’s 
influence is wide. For Guitton, the layman does not belong to the ecclesial 
community; yet he is somehow a prophet. Piolanti, for his part, repeats a 
doctrine that has gained favor of late. The Petrine text means passive priest- 
hood: “the faithful are not themselves priests but the object of the care 
and government of the priests.” 

Perhaps if Congar were to enlarge his dossier on the semantics of laikos,!™ 
and accept the essentially mediatorial character of all priestly sacrifice, he 
would produce the theology of the lay state that we have been awaiting so 
long. In the meantime, work is being done by other hands that will be 
relevant to his purpose. 

The function of the Jaikos as member of the chosen /aos, which is media- 
tional, is itself essentially mediational, the re-communication (in a sense to 
be explicated later) to others, not of the Jaos, of the life communicated to 


46 J. M. Granero, S.J., “Sacerdocio y laicado,” Razén y Fe, CXLVIII (1953), 325-50° 

47 Antoine Chevasse, Henri Denis, and Jean Frisque, “Le laic chrétien dans le dessein 
de Dieu,” Eglise vivante, IV (1952), 155-81. 

48 Romeu Dale, O.P., “A Posicio do Leigo no Corpo Mistico de Cristo,” Revista ecle- 
sidstica brasileira, XIII (1953), 14-25. 

49H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., “Le forme fondamentali dell’apostolato,” Revista di vita 
spirituale, VII (1953), 368-77. 

18 Jean Guitton, “Le laic peut-il étre prophéte?”, Vie spirituelle: Supplément, V (1952), 
66-73. 

164 A. Piolanti, “Il sacerdozio dei fideli,”” Euntes docete, VI (1953), 166-87. 

183 [ might mention here two studies which, although not directly on the point, are not 
wholly irrelevant. According to C. Mohrmann, “Encore une fois: paganus,” Vigiliae 
christianae, VI (1952), 109-21, paganus meant “profane,” in the sense that they were 
“profane” who did not belong to the Christian community; no Christians were “profane.” 
In the twelfth century clericus did not have an exclusively ecclesiastical meaning; a clericus 
was anyone, man or woman, who was educated. Thus A. Landgraf, “Zum Gebrauch des 
Wortes ‘Clericus’ in 12. Jahrhundert,” Collectanea franciscana, XXII (1952), 74-78. 
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him by the Son.'* As member of the Jaos he is a “living stone” of that New 
Temple, the Body of Christ, which has been substituted for the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and he is joined to the Eternal Priest and Victim. Whence comes 
it that he, in a derived but real sense, Stone-Priest-Victim, can offer that 
hoyixy Aarpeia by which the subjective redemption is brought about, 
making up in his body the things that are lacking to the sufferings of Christ 
for His Body which is the Church." This derived capacity for mediatorial 
sacrifice is grounded in baptism. Has confirmation any relevance in this 
connection? Is this sacrament, which is usually most in evidence in the dis- 
cussion of the role of the laity, limited to the function of defending citadels?!** 
According to Haneveer it is also, and basically, for mediatorial witness,'** 
and for this view there is excellent warrant in tradition.” This prophetic 
function, which (if the term will be forgiven) is “‘ontic” rather than “noétic” 
(that is, by the effective witness of his being), renders operative the Church’s 
role as the visible sign of invisible grace,"* drawing men to itself by the 
traction of its mystery, witnessed to by such living. This twin priestly 
function, the sacrificial and the prophetic, the layman, as any one else, 
achieves in fulfilling the duties of his state in life, whatever it may be.'®* 
In his explosive little book Fr. von Balthasar points out the materially 
wider ambit of the layman’s witness; he has a larger audience than the 
priest, not because he is destined to the profane, but because he rubs elbows 


183 Estévéo Bettencourt, O.S.B., “Os Fundamentos Biblicos de Apostolado dos Leigos,” 
Revista eclesidstica brasileira, XIII (1953), 1-14. 

14 F, M. Braun, O.P., “In Spiritu et veritate,” Revue thomiste, LII (1952), 245-74. 
Cf. Beniamino della SS. Trinita, O.C.D., “‘Siamo cooperatori di Dio,” Revista di vita s piritu- 
ale, VII (1953), 354-67. 

165 Luis M. Alves Sartori, O.F.M., “Fundamento Sacramental do Apostolado dos 
Leigos,” Revista eclesidstica brasileira, XIII (1953), 294-322. 

1 P. Haneveer, “Het sacramenteel merkteken en de sacramentele genade in de afzon- 
derlijke Sacramenten,” Studia Catholica, XXVIII (1953), 20-38, especially pp. 24-28. 

187 J. Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., “Pentecdte et episcopat,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXVI (1952), 
451-65. For the practical exhortations see A. V. Seumois, “L’apostolat lafc de l’antiquité 
selon les témoinages patristiques,” Euntes docete, V (1952), 126-53. 

1% Q, Semmelroth, S.J., “Die Kirche als ‘Sichtbare Gestalt der unsichtbaren Gnade,’ ” 
Scholastik, XVIII (1953), 23-39; H. Stirnmann, “Die Kirche und der Geist Christi,” 
Divus Thomas (Fr.), XX XI (1953), 3-17. 

1 J. Grangette, O.P., “Autour d’une spiritualité des lacs,” Vie spirituelle: Supplé- 
ment, V (1953), 49-65; Ernesto Balducci, “II laico e la perfeizone,” Vita cristiana, XXI 
(1952), 231-36; J. Todoli, ““Teologia del trabajo,” Revista espaftola de teologta, XII (1952), 
559-79. And it is the supposition underlying all the practical counsels of A. Wallenstein, 
O.F.M., Praktischer Fiihrer zur christlichen Vollkommenheit (Freiburg: Herder, 1952, pp. 
xii + 256). 
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more intimately with our separated brothers than ever a priest, Roman 
collar and all, would be allowed to—by our separated brothers.’ 

I have been deliberately using the term Jaikos pretty much throughout 
this section because what is being said would seem relevant to all members 
of the laos, of which lay-people are some and clerics are others. Unless one 
wishes to out-Dionysius Dionysius, one is pretty well forced to admit that 
basically sacerdotal spirituality can be no different than lay. Unlike baptism 
and confirmation, orders does not sanctify the action by sanctifying the 
agent. The spirituality of the priest, quite as that of any other Christian, 
consists in working out, through the fulfilling of the duties of his state in 
life, the virtualities of baptism and confirmation.'*' But what of the grace 
conferred in the reception of orders? Drawing an analogy from what Trent 
says of spiritual communion, in which by one’s desires one can receive the 
“benefit and fruit” of a sacramental Communion, Fr. Rahner affirms that 
similarly may one renew the grace of one’s ordination and thus significantly 
act in accord with Paul’s advice to Timothy.” And the advice given the 
young ordinand by the ordaining prelate, “Agnoscite quod agitis; imitamini 
quod tractatis,” is being savorously discussed on various sides: Fr. Roguet 
does so in general terms,'* M. Glandour in regard to baptism,’ and Fr. 
Bonduelle in regard to penance.’ Fr. Roguet discusses as well the self- 
sanctifying implications there may be in preaching.’® 

Priesthood and virginity, it has been asserted, are the “specific’”’ conse- 
crations of a man and of a woman. Priesthood perfects man in his quality 
as priest of creation. In the consecration of her virginity the woman achieves 


0 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Sehleifung der Bastionen (Einsiedeln: Johannes-Verlag, 
1952, pp. 80). 

161 For the reply of the Segreteria di Stato regarding infelicitous interpretations of the 
Holy Father’s discourse to the International Congress of Religious (Rome, Dec. 8, 1950), 
see Commentarium pro religiosis et missionariis, XXXII (1953), 48-51. The literature on 
sacerdotal spirituality has been enormous latterly. The following might be mentioned as 
representative: A. Vander Peere, ““Notae fundamentales ‘spiritualitatis cleri diocesani,’ ” 
Collectanea Mechliniensia, XXIII (1953), 343-47; W. Bedard, O.F.M., “Unitas sacerdotalis: 
The Priesthood and Its Spirituality,” THeotocicat Stuptes, XIII (1952), 583-87; Giovanni 
Calabria, “La santita sacerdotale,” Revista di vita spirituale, VII (1953), 349-53. 

2 K. Rahner, S.J., “Priesterweihe-Erneuerung,” Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 231-34. 

163 A. M. Roguet, O.P., “La sanctification du prétre par l’administration des sacre- 
ments,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXIX (1953), 8-14. 

4 Maodez Glandour, “Le ministére du baptéme,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXVII (1952), 
8-17. 

186 J. Bonduelle, O.P., ““Porteurs d’esprit,” Vie spirituelle, LX X XVII (1952), 18-36. 

18 Roguet, “La sanctification du prétre par sa prédication,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXIX 
(1953), 227-43. 
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on a higher plain her vocation as spouse and mother. Scripture, the 
Fathers, and the liturgy are arbitrarily solicited in proof of the assertion.” 
In his defense of a celibate clergy Fr. Gonsette remarks that the mediaeval 
argument (celibacy preferable because contemplation thus unhindered) 
and that of the nineteenth century (celibacy preferable because action thus 
unhindered) no longer carry conviction. So he proposes a new one, which, 
I fear, is no great improvement: Christian marriage cannot be inspired by 
charity as can virginity, because of itself it involves the natural, the senti- 
mental, the irrational, and is thus of itself (this state established freely by 
God!) an obstacle in the way of one’s getting to God.’ According to Bar- 
sotti, just as asceticism continues the battle of Christ against the devil, 
and martyrdom continues His death, so virginity continues His resurrec- 
tion. “Such ones,” we are told, “already pertain to the world to come.’ 
Arbitrary, too, seem the jointures that Haring makes between virginity 
and Eucharist.’ Surely so good a thing can be defended better than this. 
It is, for the most part, in Fr. Bourassa’s nuanced treatment." 


Obedience 


There are not two doctrines of obedience, Fr. Henry writes, one of citizens 
to state, workers to employers, the faithful to civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
and another of religious to Rule and superiors. There are hierarchies, laws, 
“obediences,”’ but only one doctrine, for the theology of obedience reposes 
on the principle that all authority comes from God. Accordingly, so long 
as the authority is legitimate, one obeys—in God’s name.” However, Dom 
Rousseau insists, there are different types of religious obedience. The 
“charismatic” character of monastic obedience’ became modified in the 
course of history into something more “institutional,” that is, situated 


17 R. de Tryon-Montalembert, “L’Etat religieux chez "homme et chez la femme,” 
Vie spirituelle, LXXXVII (1952), 38-52. 

168 J. Gonsette, S.J., “Sacerdoce et virginité,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LXXIV (1952), 
244-58. 

169 Divo Barsotti, “La virginité,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXIX (1953), 145-53. 

1 Bernhard Haring, C.SS.R., “Eucharistie und Jungfraulichkeit,” Geist und Leben, 
XXV (1952), 355-64. 

™ Francois Bourassa, S.J., La virginité chrétienne (Montréal: Editions de I’Immaculée- 
Conception, 1952, pp. 174). Certain practical aspects are soberly treated by César Vaca, 
O.E.S.A., “Evolucié6n fisico-psiquica y castidad,” Revista de espiritualidad, XII (1953), 
13-23, and in that small encyclopaedia on the subject, envisaging especially the female 
religious, La chasteté (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953, pp. 320). 

172 A. M. Henry, O.P., “Obéissance commune et obéissance religieuse,” Vie spirituelle: 
Supplément, VI (1953), 249-82. 

173 See above, note 38. 
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within the hierarchization of the Church, hedged about with rules, and 
resulting (he says) in a frequent confusion of potestas dominativa and potestas 
iurisdictionis. One should not blind oneself, he concludes, to the different 
types of obedience in religious orders founded at different periods of the 
Church. 

The Sacraments 


The vow of obedience means liberty, say Camelot, Dirks, and Nicolau."”> 
It does so because baptism has initially made us free and the vow of obedi- 
ence is nothing else than a putting into operation of means best calculated 
to increase that liberty, provided, however, it be animated by faith and 
love. And similar correlations might be established in other areas of 
ascetic endeavor. Yet in Germany these last few years a dichotomy has 
been alleged between “personal” and “‘sacramental” spiritualities. Fr. 
Rahner, in opposition, asserts that an interior oneness joins the two; all is 
ordered to the sacraments (spiritual communion is taken as an example) 
and is so because all grace, being the grace of the God-Man, has an incarna- 
tional tendency, a sensibly manifestive dynamism which reaches its high 
point in its infusion beneath a sensible sign.”®* Fr. Boismard puts it 
otherwise. It is question in the spiritual life of our being united to Christ, 
in His death which brings us pardon and in His resurrection which trans- 
forms us into His image and likeness; but this union with the mystery of 
His death and resurrection is given us by our sacramental life, particularly 
by baptism and Eucharist, and by our participation in the Church’s lit- 


1% Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B., ‘‘Obéissance et hierarchie d’aprés l’ancienne tradition 
monastique,” Vie spirituelle: Supplément, VI (1953), 283-98. 

76 P, Camelot, O.P., “Obéissance et liberté,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXVI (1952), 154— 
68; G. Dirks, S.J., ““Notes sur la vie religieuse,”” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXVIII 
(1952), 193-207; M. Nicolau, S.J., “Obediencia y personalidad, "Manresa, XXV (1953), 
145-57. 

176 On the origin of a familiar theme in the spirituality of religious obedience an interest- 
ing light has been provided by B. Fischer, “Zu Benedikts Interpretation vom Rém. 8, 
15,” Colligere fragmenta (Dold Festschrift [Beuron: Beuroner Kunstverlag, 1952]), pp. 
124-26. In affirming that the monk should recognize Christ in the abbot, Benedict bases 
himself on Rom. 8:15: “dicente Apostolo: ‘Accepistis spiritum adoptionis filiorum in quo 
clamamus: Abba Pater.’ ” Paul speaks here not of Christ but of the Father. Benedict, 
wishing to identify abbot and Christ, misuses the Pauline text, and the whole incident has 
been considered but another example of arbitrary exegesis. But Fischer calls attention to 
an ancient Syrian prayer which addresses Christ: “Ad te clamamus: Pater, Pater noster.” 
There is the possibility, therefore, that in the Benedictine Rule, and in the spirituality of 
obedience deriving from it, we have the echo of a strange and ancient practice. 

iis K. Rahner, S.J., ““Persinliche und sakramentale Frémmigkeit,” Geist und Leben, 
XXV (1952), 412-29. 
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urgy.""*r The social character—ontological, if you will, and not merely 


psychological—of sacramental spirituality is manifested in especial fashion 
in penance. Pardon is asked of, and in, the Church, for the Church has been 
sinned against.'” Of this there is indication in the Confileor, a comparatively 
late truncation of the Litanies, wherein one expresses one’s contrition in the 
name of another’s virtue.'™ The Church it is that forgives, through the 
absolution of the priest, Rahner points out; and Charles adds that thus a 
member, out of place, is restored to its functioning in the Mystical Body, 

It is thought that practice of the double Communion of which the Fathers 
speak (active uniting with Christ “in the likeness of our sinful flesh” and 
in the Word) would increase the recipient’s awareness of the social character 
of receiving Communion;”*® but more commendable because theologically 
better founded would appear to be the insights expressed by Chatelain,™ 
Puso,™ and Salaverri."” According to the last, the Eucharist symbolizes 
and effects the mystery of a threefold oneness: that of man with divinity, 
of Christian with Christ the Mediator, and of the members of the Mystical 
Body one with another. The first is the supreme purpose of the Eucharist, 
the second is essentially ordered to it, and the third is more or less the fruit 
of the other two. Because it is the sacrament of unity it brings about true 
peace of soul.™ 

This unity is manifest in the “prayer of the Church,” which, Fr. Pepler 
says, is not the divine office, or the liturgy, which somehow gives praise to 
the Father independently of individuals. It is rather the prayer of all the 


iter M. E. Boismard, O. P., “L’union au Christ par I’action liturgique,” Vie spirituelle, 
LXXXVIII (1953), 372-85. To which add A. M. Roguet, O.P., Les sacrements, signes de 
vie (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952, pp. 196). 

1 K. Rahner, S.J., ““Vergessene Wahrheiten tiber das Busssakrament,” Geist und Leben, 
XXVI (1953), 339-64. 

™ Pierre Charles, S.J., “Doctrine et pastorale du sacrement de pénitence,” Nouvelle 
revue théologique, LXXV (1953), 449-70. 

179 Franz Maier, “Die zweifache Kommunion mit Christus nach der Lehre der Kirchen- 
viter,” Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 365-75. 

1 T. Chatelain, O.P., ““L’Eucharistie, sacrement de l’unité,” Vie spirituelle, LX XXVIII 
(1953), 20-29. 

8 F, Puzo, S.J., “La unidad de la Iglesia en funci6n de la Eucaristfa,”” Gregorianum, 
XXIV (1953), 145-86, treats of Eucharist and altar as the dynamic centre to which all 
men must be drawn, and in the Ecumenical Movement thus far such an attraction has 
already manifested itself. 

#2 Joaquin Salaverri, S.J., “La Eucaristia, sacramento de unién,”’ Estudios eclesidsticos, 
XXVI (1952), 453-65. 

83 Baldomero Jiménez Duque, “La Eucaristfa y la paz del alma en la literatura espiri- 
tual,” La vida sobrenatural, LV (1953), 173-81; S. M. Ramirez, “La Eucaristfa y la paz.” 
Ciencia Tomisia, LX XIX (1952), 163-228. 
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individuals who compose the Church, yet not the sum total of all the prayers 
of all the individuals. We have been told to say “Our Father... ,” and St. 
Paul teaches that it is the Spirit who makes the cry from the heart of every 
child of God, “Abba, Father.” There is therefore one Spirit who prays in 
the one Church, and the prayer is a prayer of petition.™ 

The advances of science, particularly of medical science, it has been 
pointed out, can cut down on the amount of praying people do; e.g., since 
the advent of penicillin the advent of pneumonia results in less prayer than 
it used to."** And they can introduce even more basic changes in the spiritual 
temper of mankind. Dr. Jores notes that in eliminating illnesses science 
has not eliminated the ill; rather has there been a transfer from the physically 
ill to the mentally so, with the over-all proportion of the population under 
treatment remaining constant. Why this transfer? Man, Dr. Jores answers, 
must come to spiritual maturity, man in whom original sin is still operative 
and in whom perhaps the residual effects of his own personal sins are still 
present, either in terms of malorientations or of obligations of divine justice 
to be fulfilled. By physical illness that maturity can be, and often is, brought 
about.'** Now, no one is against the advances of medical science. But one 
should be wholeheartedly for an alertness to changing situations, so that 
needed compensations may be made. If occasions of prayerful dependence 
upon God and of purifying suffering for God are eliminated in one area, 
they should, it would seem, be conscientiously re-introduced in others. 
It might well be providential, therefore, that in these days we are witnessing 
a revival, in the West, of awareness of what might be called “resurrection 
spirituality.”” That which was so much to the fore in the primitive kerygma,'*" 
which reveals itself in the double etymology the Fathers found in pascha, 
the ‘‘passion” (of the crucifixion) and the “passing’’ (of the resurrection- 
ascension),'* in which twofold nature of the pascha of Christ they saw 
Christians, by baptism-confirmation, contained,” and in which the syn- 


14 Conrad Pepler, O.P., “The Prayer of the Church,” Cross and Crown, V (1953), 
127-40. 

88 John Fenton Donnelly, “Penicillin and the Urge to Pray,” Cross and Crown, V 
(1953), 163-68. 

18 Arthur Jores, “Du sens de la maladie,” Vie spiriluelle: Supplément, VI (1953), 31-46. 

18? Joseph Rupert Gieselmann, “Das Oestermysterium im Lichte der urapostolischen 
Verkiindigung,” Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 85-98. Cf. L. Lochet, P.S.S., “Présence du 
Christ ressuscité,” Vie spirituelle, LX XXVIII (1953), 339-71. 

188 Christine Mohrmann, “Pascha, passio, transitus,”” Ephemerides liturgicae, LX VII 
(1952) 37-52. 

#89 Soeur Bathilde, O.P., “(La croix et la gloire,” Vie spirituelle, LXXXVIII (1953), 
386-97. 
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thesis,’ anguish of sin and anguish of the cross, are fruitfully wed,!*—all 
this can provide a structured theology of mortification particularly meaning- 
ful and relevant to this changed and changing civilization of ours. 


Mysticism 

It may be just as well, as I believe Maritain was the first to suggest 
some years ago, to use the word “mystical” for both the progressive ex- 
tension of the influence of the Holy Ghost upon the soul through His Gifts 
(the mystical “life”) and for the experiential awareness of the soul’s union 
with God (mystical “experience”’). It is what the late Fr. Gabriele concluded 
by doing.’ Especially, given our activist North American mentality, it 
would be advantageous to use for spiritual progress a term that clearly 
implies, as does “mystical life,” the primacy of the increased pliability by, 
and to, grace in any such progress. It is this last which one could have in 
mind in saying, without further qualification, that “‘all souls are called to the 
mystical life.””"** Whether it should be identified simply with the “contem- 
plative” life is something else again; for then one ends, as does Mlle. Goichon 
in her otherwise excellent book,™ in a confusion of contemplative life and 
sanctity, to which, rightly, the Vie spiritwelle takes exception.’ 

What is “mystical experience”? For Aegerter it is “a use of hitherto 
unused forces within us,” and Eckhart, Teresa, and John of the Cross 
“have shown us the key” whereby to get at them, and Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, and Victor Hugo did so;!—the key, apparently, to successful 
authorship! As one would expect, Bernhart,!” Léonard,!® and the twenty- 
three contributors to the giant article in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité™ 


190 J, A. Jungmann, S.J., “Oesterliches Christentum,”’ Stimmen der Zeit, CLII (1953) 
1-8. 

11 Hans Urs von Balthasar, “Le chrétien et l’angoisse,” Dieu vivant, n. 22 (1952), 
21-40. 

182 Gabriele di S. Maria Maddalena, O.C.D., “La vita spirituale,” Revista di vita spiri- 
tuale, VII (1953) 254-95. 

1% The Abbot of Downside, “Mystical Prayer,” Clergy Review, XXXVIII (1953), 
450-64. 

1% A.M. Goichon, La vie contemplative est-elle possible dans le monde? (Paris-Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1952, pp. 263). 

196 LXXXVIII (1953), 331. 

1% Emmanuel Aegerter, Le mysticisme (Paris: Flammarion, 1952, pp. 250). 

19 Joseph Bernhart, Das Mystische (Frankfurt: Knecht, 1953, pp. 47). Cf. M. J. Gon- 
zalez-Haba, “Algunas notas de la personalidad en los mfsticos,” Revista de espiritualidad, 
XI (1952), 16-17. 

1% Augustin Léonard, O.P., “Recherches phénoménologiques autour de |’expérience 
mystique,” Vie spirituelle: Supplément, V (1952), 430-94. 
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are considerably more perceptive and proceed, in the main, with a happy 
awareness of the distinctive concrete elements involved. In the general 
conclusion which he attempts at the end of the Dictionnaire article, Fr. 
Baumgartner adopts the definition of John of the Cross: “the infused 
amorous knowledge of God,” a knowledge which, as Ortegat points out,” 
is “a-conceptual” or “super-conceptual,” a qualification that felicitously 
underlines its experiential character. For, as Fr. Veuthey excellently shows, 
it is a knowledge had by conscious contact with the Infinite.*° This last 
excludes the agency of infused species. 

Fr. Isidoro is disturbed by people in the Iberian Peninsula who persist, 
apparently, in identifying sanctity with such experience, and he is especially 
distraught at their misreading his father, St. John of the Cross, in order to 
do so. The misinterpretations of Garrigou-Lagrange he is charitably pre- 
pared to condone because, unless one knows Spanish well, such errors are 
easy. But the subjects of his complaint, who although they are not Carmelites 
at least have Spanish as their native tongue, he is at a loss to explain.?” As, 
when it comes right down to it, am I. 

Fr. Gabriele, in the article already referred to, suggests that one speak 
of infused contemplation as “connatural” to the development of the life of 
the virtues rather than “normal,” because the term “normal” implies a 
certain necessity, whereas the intensity-duration of the actuation of the 
gifts which produces infused contemplation depends uniquely upon the 
divine benevolence. 

A too familiar pastoral experience is the encounter with those who believe 
they are called to mystical experience and then, with not a little good will, 
proceed to produce an imitation of it. Such ersa/z mysticism is clinically 
examined by Dr. Lhermitte,?* as well as such paramystical occurrences 
as stigmatization.2 On the most famous stigmatist of our day, Teresa 





199 “Contemplation,” Dictionnaire de spiritualité, II (Paris: Beauchesne, 1950-52), 
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400. 
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202is Jean Lhermitte, Mystiques et faux mystiques (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1952, pp. 254). 

208 Tt would have been better, since it treats exclusively of non-mystical experiences, 
had the editor found a different title for his collection of articles by the late Herbert 
Thurston, S.J.: The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism (London: Burns Oates, 1952, pp. 
419). In the days when Thurston wrote the articles such a nomenclature was still admis- 
sible. It is not any more. 
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Neumann, Fr. Van der Veldt has written perhaps the most balanced and 
penetrating pages to date. Correcting both Graef and Siwek on some points 
of science, and of logic, he concludes that “the attitude that seems to recom- 
mend itself concerning the happenings at Konnersreuth is one of wholesome 
skepticism.’””™ Such a lack of credulousness, of course, leaves one fair game 
for the imputation of a lack of faith, as Fr. Nicolas sadly avers in the course 
of his honest essay at clarifying the theology of extraordinary divine inter- 
ventions. And he deplores, as the Church has had occasion to do before 
him, the contemporary appetite for recitals of private revelations, both 
because of the inherent unhealthiness of such an appetite, as St. John of the 
Cross pointed out, and because of the unreliability of such revelations, as 
science is making increasingly clear.”°* A goodly prudence is required, as Dr. 
Rousset makes clear, in the reading of such things as, say, the revelations 
of Josefa Menendez.”* One simply cannot conclude from the virtue of the 
subject to the authenticity of the experience, as, for instance, Dr. Giscard 
attempts to do.” Unconscious psychological mechanisms, which need not 
be pathological, are enough to give a person the illusion that certain “‘in- 
terior words” are from God. The entire situation is too complex for either 
simplist acceptance or simplist solutions. The diversity—in fact, the exact 
psychological oppositeness—of ecstasies and trances, has been recently 
brought out by Waldmann.*® 

And so it goes. The doctrine of St. John of the Cross is as relevant as 
ever, as are the traditional rules for the discerning of spiritual influences, 
whether in alleged mystical experiences?” or in the general spiritual life.*! 
But they must be supplemented by the added precisions which contemporary 
psychology provides. The relevance of psychiatry to the curing of scruples 
has been pointed out ;"' its necessity for the solution of all sorts of problems 
of direction which spiritual direction itself is incapable of solving has been 


204 James H. Van der Veldt, O.F.M., “An Evaluation of the Konnersreuth Controversy,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, CX XVIII (1953), 401-20; CXXIX (1953), 38-57. 

25 J. M. Nicolas, O.P., “La foi et les signes,” Vie spirituelle: Supplément, VI (1953) 
121-64. 

26 Suzy Rousset, “ ‘Paroles intérieures’: Remarques psychologiques,” Vie spirituelle: 
Supplément, VI (1953), 165-75. 

%7 Pierre Giscard, Mystique ou hystérie: Le probléme de Marie-Thérése Noblet (Paris: 
Colombe, 1953, pp. 273). 

#8 Michael Waldmann, “Trancen und Ekstasen in ihrer psychologischen Gegen- 
sitzlichkeit,” Geist und Leben, XXV (1952), 54-67. 

20 J. de Tonquédec, S.J., “De la certitude dans les états mystiques,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique, LXXXV (1953), 399-404. 

20 Jean Clémence, “Le discernement des esprits dans les ‘Exercises spirituels’ de saint 
Ignace de Loyola,” Revue d’ascélique et de mystique, XXVIII (1952), 64-81. 
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most suasively put.”” The value of non-directive counseling in spiritual 
direction has been luminously urged." And, withal, it has been emphasized 
by Ringel-Van Lun, and more recently by Fr. Salman, that the priest as 
such is incapable of engaging in any of it; he is as unfitted to undertake 
such psychotherapy as he is to undertake a medical cure. Only one profes- 
sionally trained in psychology and with a previous clinical apprenticeship 
can safely, and with a fair promise of success, do so.”" 

The wisdom of the traditional procedure, whereby the activities of the 
spiritual director were severely limited, because it was obscurely recognized 
that his capacities were limited too (on which see Philippe,”® Fuchs,”"* 
Gabriele”), is daily being put more clearly in evidence. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 
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FOREWORD TO THE OLD TESTAMENT Books. By Frederick L. Moriarty, 
S.J. Weston, Mass.: Weston College Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 118. $1.00. 

The present work of introduction to the Old Testament is intended 
primarily as a handbook for college students. It is extremely gratifying to 
find in so small a book abundant up-to-date material from sources too much 
neglected by handbooks. Without elaborating details, the author discusses 
such problems as the literary forms in the Bible, the Pentateuchal docu- 
ments, and the question of deutero-Isaiah. He is well acquainted with the 
most recent contributions of archaeology and has pointed them out in the 
appropriate places; the reader will find, for example, brief discussions of 
the Canaanite background of the Psalms, the problems of Hai and Bethel 
and of the date of the Exodus, the relevance of Mari and Nuzu for patri- 
archal times, the importance of the Lachish Letters for Jeremiah. The 
material is accurately gathered, and the discussions are forthright. The point 
of view of the author is, naturally, strongly influenced by the Baltimore 
School of W. F. Albright. 

The reviewer can find just one place which he would modify, and here 
the disagreement is probably more apparent than real. In discussing the 
Song of Songs, the author has, in the reviewer’s opinion, played down the 
resemblances between that book and non-Israelite literature. Fr. Moriarty 
is perfectly correct in insisting that the work is entirely Israelite and that it 
had from the beginning a religious significance. The allegorical interpreta- 
tions given to the book in Jewish times are almost certainly due to its re- 
ligious importance, rather than to its popularity or beauty. However, we 
cannot deny a literary dependence of the work upon Egyptian love poems. 
The parallels between the Song of Songs and the Chester Beatty Papyri, 
published in 1931 by Sir Alan Gardiner, are too numerous and too close to 
be considered “superficial resemblances” (p. 99). It has also become quite 
clear that the Song of Songs is in an old Canaanite tradition; the sources 
for 4:8 and 6:13 (TM 7:1), for example, are evidently Canaanite. 

The author and the publishers are to be congratulated for producing an 
extremely useful and tastefully printed book. The work is far superior to 
many introductions, both Catholic and non-Catholic, that have insisted 
on neglecting the new to adhere to extremely conservative or radically 
critical lines. The book will certainly challenge the teacher to acquaint 
himself in more detail with what the author has briefly indicated. The 
reviewer would suggest that further editions contain a bibliography of the 
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most scholarly and useful works in English, covering, for example, biblical 
history, archaeology, religion, history of the biblical texts, etc. 


Woodstock College G. S. GLanzman, S.J. 


JewisH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PeERiop. By Erwin R. Good- 
enough. 3 vols. Bollingen Series, XXX VII. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1953. Pp. xvii + 300; xi + 323; xxxv + 1209 numbered plates + 9. $25.00. 

An authority on Philo and professor of the history of religion at Yale 
University since 1934, Erwin Goodenough has embarked in these volumes 
on what promises to be a revolutionary study of Judaism at the beginning 
of the Christian era. If his conclusions are correct—and though presented 
provisorily they have every appearance of being so—we must extensively 
revise the accepted picture of the Jewish world of the Greco-Roman period 
and of the nature of the Jewish contribution to early Christianity. 

As a graduate student in Europe, Goodenough had been impressed by 
what he felt were Jewish influences in the wall-paintings of the Roman 
catacombs. Next he became interested in the question, whether or not 
Judaism did actually possess an art of its own, and whether or not there 
might exist, for example, an artistic counterpart to the allegorizing 
tendencies reflected in the works of Philo Judaeus. Now, after many years 
of travelling to various parts of the world, of photographing and analyzing 
the extremely scanty and sometimes dubious remains of Jewish art and archi- 
tecture, he has published a portion of his findings in these handsome vol- 
umes published under the auspices of the Bollingen Foundation. In the 
third volume, devoted entirely to plates, the author has grouped together 
various sequences of Jewish remains and objets d’art (including vases, lamps, 
coins, amulets and the like), together with illuminating parallel pieces from 
paganism and Christianity. The first two volumes constitute the text: Vol. 
I, after two preliminary chapters, takes up the detailed analysis of the 
various remains with special reference to Palestinian Judaism; Vol. II is 
concerned with Judaism of the Diaspora, as well as with the problem of 
Jewish amulets and magical charms. Additional volumes (to deal, for ex- 
ample, with the thorny problem of the Jewish attitude towards images as 
well as the great frescoes of the Synagogue of Dura-Europos) are in prepa- 
ration. 

Goodenough feels that the so-called Hellenistic elements in early Christian 
culture, difficult to define as these admittedly are, must be explained at 
least partially by the influence of Hellenistic Judaism. He wishes therefore 
to accept and, it would seem, to extend Kraeling’s hypothesis with regard 
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to the origins of Christian art. At any rate, Goodenough takes the view 
that in Judaism, around the beginning of the Christian era, there were two 
accepted streams: one made up of the mystical or allegorizing tendencies 
adopted by those devout Jews who had borrowed Greek philosophy and 
theology in interpreting their Law; the other made up of the orthodox or 
halakic tendencies, represented chiefly by those Jews who had made a 
certain kind of “literal” observance of the Law the sum and substance of 
their religious life. Now the remains that Goodenough has studied would 
seem to suggest that the opposition between these two groups during the 
period under discussion was not so sharp as later rabbinical tradition has 
led us to believe. Pharisaical, halakic Judaism, according to the author, 
overcame and crushed the mystical tendencies, and thus, becoming norma- 
tive for all Jews, tended to represent past history in a way that would 
favor their own tradition. 

Further, it would appear that Judaism did, after all, possess its own art 
and art-symbolism; and this did not restrict itself merely to the typical 
representations of the Menorah (or branched candlestick), the ethrog (or 
citron), the lulab (palm branch), shofar (horn), circumcision-knife, Torah- 
shrine, facade, and the rest; but Goodenough, relying on the spadework of 
many earlier scholars, shows that there was a far more extensive borrowing 
from pagan motifs than it has been hitherto the custom to admit. Thus the 
mystical tendencies of Philonism were not, as earlier Judaic scholars in- 
clined to believe, isolated phenomena, but are reflected (if Goodenough’s 
analyses are correct) in a fairly impressive way in the tombs, synagogues, 
and catacombs of the Jewish world. There are, of course, waves or curves in 
the extent of this Hellenism or Philonism, and there would seem to be a 
sharp rise in “symbolic freedom” after the fall of Jerusalem; but the author 
will, I trust, plot this more clearly for us in his subsequent volumes. 

It is in such wise, then, that Goodenough has finally consummated his 
rebellion against the traditional interpretation of Jewish religious thought 
in the Greco-Roman period, an interpretation that had been laboriously 
constructed by such scholars as the late G. F. Moore of Harvard, at whose 
feet he once sat. Goodenough’s view, if I understand him rightly, is that 
there was no real antithesis, at this period, between Philonism and Rab- 
binism, between the Judaism of Palestine and the Judaism of the Diaspora. 
Further, he suggests that the Greek penetration of Judaic religious thought 
went beyond “certain philosophic ideas of God and mystical aspirations 
for escape into His Being.” How far did this penetration go? The author as 
yet will not say, and it may be that his own final conclusions are not yet 
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clearly formulated; but he promises to give us further information in the 
forthcoming volumes. 

Goodenough’s tireless search for Jewish representational remains takes 
him (in Vol. IT) through the half-dozen Jewish catacombs at Rome and the 
perhaps less well-known ones in Malta, Sicily, Tunisia, and Alexandria. Nor 
does he omit the famous pagan catacomb of Vibia and Vicentius (adjoining 
the Christian catacombs of Praetextatus). It is in this curious catacomb, 
belonging apparently to devotees of Zeus Sabazius, that we find representa- 
tions of a banquet as well as a judgment-scene, both with mystical or sym- 
bolic overtones. In this connection the author does not hesitate to deplore 
the fact that these catacombs have not, for the most part, been carefully 
preserved or completely studied. In many cases Goodenough himself sup- 
plies us with the first or the best photographs ever published. In passing 
he notes that we still lack a definitive treatment of the Christian catacombs 
of Rome, and that it is not perhaps likely that any will ever be possible. 
This fact seems deplorable, but we should recall that most of the preliminary 
work was done before the advent of “scientific” archaeology; innumerable 
art-objects were removed or poorly catalogued; much “intrusive material”’ 
(from different strata than the one being studied) has been mixed with 
remains of different dates, and it would seem too late now to remedy the 
situation. The standard work by P. Styger in 1933 was largely destructive 
in its approach and was by no means complete; yet twenty years have gone 
by without a comparable work to take its place. In addition, the greater 
part of the Christian catacombs—and the same is even truer of the neglected 
Jewish ones—are in a very poor state of preservation, and the modern 
archaeologist’s work would be not only difficult but extremely dangerous. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the catacombs, like the churches of 
Rome, are still places of worship; and those in charge are usually religious 
or priests with a busy schedule. Less excusable, of course, is the modern 
layman’s lack of interest in the problems of early Christianity. It is to be 
hoped that the recent publication of the results of the excavations under 
St. Peter’s, carried out so magnificently with the blessing and encouragement 
of the Holy Father, might help to dispel the current apathy. 

It is needless to enumerate the exhaustive results of Goodenough’s studies 
of all the sites he has visited throughout Palestine, Turkey, Africa, and 
Europe. Whether he is treating ossuaries, wall-paintings, or synagogal 
sites, he is everywhere at pains to give the fullest bibliography with all the 
relevant references to Scripture and the Fathers. But it is surprising not 
to find references to the work of Nock and Festugiére on the Hermetic 
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Corpus (e.g., the Jewish overtones of C.H., Treatise vii, and the reference to 
the Seven Governors of the Heavenly Father in Treatise i.9); more parallels 
will certainly be found in the newly discovered cache of Coptic Gnostic 
papyri from Nag-Hamadi. 

The chief difficulty with art-objects, symbols, and the like is that they 
do not usually carry their interpretation with them for all to read. Hence 
there will undoubtedly be a large measure of disagreement with Good- 
enough’s interpretations; but there can be no quarrel with the thoroughness 
and complete fairness of his methods. 

One of his most interesting discussions is that of the mosaics in the 
synagogue at Beth Alpha in Palestine. There we find a mosaic panel of a 
hen with her chicks, an image that was dear to the Jewish heart (cf., e.g., 
Luke 13:34). In another panel, Abraham is about to slay Isaac as a hand 
reaches down from a black cloud in the heavens; from the cloud project 
seven rays, three pointing to heaven and four to earth. Seven, of course, 
is the regular symbol of completeness in Jewish numerology, apparently 
with special reference to the divine activity (compare the recurrence of 
the number seven in the Apocalypse: eyes of the Lamb, bowls, angels, 
plagues, trumpets, etc.). And Irenaeus (Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, 9) 
points out the parallelism which exists between the seven-branched candle- 
stick, the “seven heavens” which encompass the earth, and the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

An interesting motif reproduced by Goodenough is the figure of the 
haloed warrior or knight, often on horseback subduing a prone female 
figure which is sometimes connected with a serpent. This would appear to 
be a Jewish portrayal of the apocalyptic Messiah crushing his enemies and 
destroying evil, symbolized by the woman (Lilith? or Eve?). As for terri- 
fying beasts, we have all we could wish for, especially in the Jewish charms 
and on the amulets. Often they are composite creatures, like the beasts of 
Apoc. 13, where the qualities or members derived from different animals 
seem to be a token of preternatural power—and thus their representations 
are found on good-luck pieces. In this connection one might compare the 
great beast breathing fiery locusts of the Shepherd of Hermas, Vis. IV, 1, 6. 
Indeed, it is quite likely that a number of difficult passages in the early 
patristic writers may be elucidated with the help of the Hellenistic Jewish 
symbolism which Goodenough has tried to lay before us in these volumes. 

An interesting section is the discussion of Jewish and Jewish-Christian 
charms in Vol. II; though all of these have been published before, the 
author is able to throw new light on them by reason of the context in which 
he discusses them. One (quoted in II, 171 ff.) begins with a Christian inter- 
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polation invoking the heavenly spirits which guard the “body and blood” 
of the Creator, of the beloved Son and of the Holy Spirit. Another, the so- 
called Coptic “Charm of the Father” (II, 174 ff.), speaks of God as “‘the first 
born of all the angels,” the “King and Lord of Aeons” (cf. I Tim. 1:17); 
it speaks of the “seven eyes of the Father” (cf. Apoc. 5:6), of “the water 
which streams down from His head,” and “the cup in His right hand from 
which He gave the angels to drink and the whole world.” The last two images 
recall the metaphors used by Methodius (Symposium, I, 1) in referring to 
the Godhead. 

Goodenough’s discussions of the various Jewish symbols, e.g., the eye, 
the fish, the cup, the ship, the banquet-table, the vine and grapes, should 
be studied carefully if one is to avoid the pitfall of associating all such im- 
agery exclusively with Christian literature and iconography. Even the cross 
was used—although rarely, it would seem, with a “sacred” character. Here 
Goodenough might have devoted more space to his discussion of the Jewish 
ossuary found near Jerusalem by Sukenik and marked with crosses and the 
words “‘Jesus—woe” in Aramic. Enough is said, however, to make it clear 
that the author in no wise agrees with Sukenik’s view that this is perhaps 
“the earliest records of Christianity in existence [which] may also have a 
bearing on the historicity of Jesus and the crucifixion” (quoted in Vol. I, 
130 f., with a plate, fig. 228). I am inclined now to agree, too, with Good- 
enough’s suggestion that the cross in the famous Stanza della Croce at 
Herculaneum is perhaps a Jewish symbol, not Christian. 

A number of Jewish inscriptions are analyzed in much the same way and 
with similar results. But there is no reference to the so-called “Sator-for- 
mula,” the famous five-word palindrome found at Pompeii, Dura-Europos, 
and at Cirencester in England. It is more and more likely now, in view of 
Goodenough’s studies, that the commonly proposed solution (that the let- 
ters are an anagram of “Pater Noster A O”) may not indicate a Christian 
source at all but a Jewish charm of the type that he mentions; thus AO 
does not stand for the Alpha and Omega of the Apocalypse, but rather the 
name of the Deity (Ao or Iao), as frequently in Jewish charms or on amu- 
lets. 

The volumes are almost flawlessly printed (with the exception of a few 
slips in the printing of the Greek) on fine wide pages with a good type-font. 
But it is a pity that in such an expensive book the publishers could not 
have arranged for better reproductions in Vol. III. Some of the paintings 
(as, e.g., the “caricature” frescoes of the Judgment of Solomon and the 
Landing of Jonas from Pompeii) are practically useless for the student, so 
dark and distorted is the reproduction. The “unidentified object” on the 
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coin in fig. 675 (as well as the design on the lamp in fig. 273) is most probably 
a simplified treatment of the regular Jewish facade symbol (the picture 
should be turned the other way). And in the bilingual inscription from 
Cologne in fig. 975, the traces before the letters “-uxanon’”’ can only suit 
K, Q, or R (hardly A); hence perhaps “Ruxanon” (neuter variant of Rox- 
ana?). 

Doubtless Jewish scholars of the older school will violently disagree with 
the conclusions of this book. In any case, it is a great work, and we look 
forward to the subsequent volumes with great interest. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson, HERBERT A. MusurI_L0, S.J. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Tue Book or Psaitms. By Edward J. Kissane. Vol. I. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1953. Pp. xlv + 319. $5.75. 

This work, the first volume of a two-volume commentary on the Psalms 
from the pen of the distinguished President of Maynooth, includes Books 
I & II of the Psalter. The plan and format of the book conform to the 
author’s previous publications on Job and Isaiah. After an Introduction, 
which is intended to serve for the whole Psalter, Msgr. Kissane takes up 
the individual psalms, giving a brief preliminary discussion, a version, and 
a commentary. 

In his Introduction the author treats briefly the general character of the 
Psalter and the different collections that have gone into it. Next he surveys 
the contents of the psalms and states his position with regard to their 
Messianic character. Briefly his point of view is this: there are two classes 
of Messianic psalms, sc., those based on II Sam. 7, and those referring to 
the written prophets, especially to Isaiah. In the first class there are psalms 
directly Messianic (Pss. 2 and 110) and indirectly Messianic (Pss. 20, 21, 
45, 72, 89, 132). To the second class belong those psalms which refer to the 
future glory of Sion (e.g., Pss. 87, 93, 97, 99). For another point of view we 
may refer to the discussion, with references, of R. J. Tournay in Revue 
biblique, LX (1953), 562. 

Continuing the Introduction, Msgr. Kissane wisely limits his treatment 
of the titles to a list of terms with brief clarifications. The discussion of 
authorship is brief, but the author has collected all references to David as 
a musician, poet, and organizer of temple liturgy. A lengthier treatment of 
this question may be found in W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel (3rd ed.; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), pp. 125-29; 
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this edition contains important new material. Msgr. Kissane rightly rejects 
as inconclusive the argument for Maccabean psalms. 

The section on meter has omitted entirely the work of Ginsberg, Gordon, 
and others on the structure of Canaanite poetry and its relation to Hebrew 
psalmody; in the seven pages there is not a word on the contributions from 
Ugarit. The bibliography, which “is intended to include the most important 
of the recent studies, together with standard works, as a guide to the student 
in a more detailed study of the principal problems” (p. xliii), is exceedingly 
disappointing. Its utility is seriously impaired by the fact that, apart from 
reference to Kittel’s Bible (1949), to the Latin translation of the Psalter 
(1945), and to an article of G. R. Driver (1943), no work is later than 
1939. The dictionary of Gesenius-Buhl is omitted from the standard works; 
the commentary of Podechard (1949) and the work of Mowinckel (1921- 
24), to mention only a few, do not appear. It is the opinion of the reviewer 
that the student can form a better idea of recent work on the Psalms from 
Sellar’s paper in the Willoughby volume (1947) and Johnson’s chapter in 
the Rowley volume (1951). 

It is obviously impossible to review each of the psalms in detail. In general, 
the translation aims at faithfulness to the Hebrew text; there are naturally 
numerous emendations offered, many of which would appear unnecessary 
in the light of our knowledge of non-biblical languages and literatures. 
The author rejects the translation, “thunder of Yahweh,” for g6l yahweh 
(Ps. 29:3) and accepts the rendering “Hark! Yahweh, etc.” However, in 
view of Ginsberg’s evidence in Kitvé Ugarit (1936) that Psalm 29 is an old 
Canaanite hymn to Baal, the storm god, slightly modified and applied to 
Yahweh, the reviewer finds it impossible to accept the author’s translation. 
The long list of emendations to Ps. 68 can be drastically reduced when the 
Psalm is read in the light of tenth-century orthography and early Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography. Kissane does recognize the meaning, “cloud- 
rider,” in 68:5 (as already conjectured by Wutz in 1925), but he emends 
ba‘*rdbét to the more familiar be‘dbét. However, the change is unnecessary; 
if one does not wish to admit that the Ugaritic unvoiced bi-labial stop passed 
into Hebrew as voiced (for other examples, see R. DeVaux in Revue biblique, 
LV [1948], 342), it is always possible to restore p and read ba‘*rapét. 

It is not easy to write a commentary on the Psalms, particularly in view 
of the advances that are constantly being made; hence the author is to be 
congratulated for his courageous effort. However, commentators may take 
advantage of the assured positions of modern research and gradually eliminate 
from handbooks outmoded ideas and methods. The present commentary 
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contains many useful things which will help students, and undoubtedly 
will take a place with the standard works in English. It cannot, however, 
be called up-to-date. 


Woodstock College G. S. Granzman, S.J. 


LE PROPHETE EZECHIEL ET LES DEBUTS DE L’EXIL. By Jean Steinmann. 
Lectio divina, XIII. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953. Pp. 324. 

In the Society for Old Testament Study’s The People and the Book (1925), 
Peake’s article on Israelite history takes the biographical detail and unity 
of Ez for granted, as did the older critics generally, Baudissin (1901), Smend 
(1880), Driver (1891, 1898), Reuss (1886), and, as late as 1937, Cooke in 
the International Critical Commentary. Hélscher’s revolutionary harbinger 
of the “new” criticism (Hesekiel, der Dichter und das Buch, 1924) had just 
appeared, and was dismissed by McFadyen as a “subversive view.” In the 
same Society’s most recent (1951) survey, The Old Testament and Modern 
Study, Eissfeldt states as the current consensus that “the majority of 
scholars would restrict Ezekiel’s share in his book to a minimum,” and that 
“those scholars who whittle down most severely the part Ezekiel himself 
played in the formation of his book are still in possession of most of the 
field.” Hélscher left Ez 170 out of the book’s 1273 verses. It remained, 
however, for C. C. Torrey (1930) to determine Ez a pseudepigraphon of 
about 230 B.C., and the whole history of the exile and restoration a myth 
created by the priests of Jerusalem. This amazing tour de force, like Zeitlin’s 
intransigent repudiation of the Qumrdn scrolls, is undoubtedly one of the 
last examples of the extravagances possible under a literary criticism free 
of the objective controls of archaeology. 

Midway between those who reject the historicity of Ez outright or who 
“whittle it down” drastically, and those who, like Cooke, Albright, and 
Dennefeld (1946), accept its editorial chronology more or less at face value, 
is the view of Herntrich (1932), Matthews (1939), Bertholet (1936), Pfeiffer 
(1941), and others, for whom Ez is a substantially trustworthy book with 
considerable secondary additions, and is usually taken as the work of a 
prophet whose ministry was fulfilled at least ideally both in Jerusalem and 
Babylonia. In this welter of conflicting opinion one can assay the problem 
of the Abbé Steinmann. Unlike Herbert Haag, whose recent Bibellexikon 
will venture an estimate only of Ez the book, Steinmann is out to capture 
the thought of Ez the prophet. Hence, as he says, it is necessary “‘to choose 
an hypothesis.” The hypothesis he has chosen is Bertholet’s, also followed 
by Auvray in La sainte Bible de Jérusalem (1949), according to which Ez 
prophesied in Jerusalem through the time of Joiakin’s deportation in 598/7 
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until Nabuchodonosor’s destruction of the Holy City in 587/6, after which 
he was with the exiles at Tell Abib on the “river” Kebar. 

Steinmann’s methodology and the high quality of his biblical essays are 
already well known from his previous sate (1950) and Jérémie (1952) in 
this same series. The hypothetical basis of this present work makes it a 
particularly difficult one to review. Obviously many textual and literary 
considerations are fundamental to a determination of its enduring value. 
It is equally obvious that these are too vast in scope to be pursued in the 
compass of a review. Accordingly we must be content with a few particular 
observations which do not touch on this fundamental consideration at all. 

If Steinmann has followed the hypothesis of Bertholet-Auvray, he is not 
blind to others which are compatible with it. This is particularly true in his 
analysis of the individual oracles, where his exegesis is always fresh and 
interesting, and original in presentation if not in content. The most distinct 
and pleasant surprise that Steinmann has in store for his readers, however, 
is Ez’s poetry, which emerges sure and constantly as the parallel, secondary 
prose text is sloughed away. Here Steinmann breaks radically with the 
course pursued by Auvray, for whom “the greatest part of [Ez’s] work is 
written in a loose and diluted prose quite the contrary of the classic oracle.” 
This sustained poetic analysis is, perhaps, Steinmann’s chief contribution to 
the understanding of Ez. When, for example, we read his acceptation (fol- 
lowing Hélscher) of the beautiful poem of Ohola and Oholiba in Ez 23, we 
must realize that we have witnessed the vindication of an authentic prophet 
of Israel incapable of mere ‘cabinet prophecy.” 

Research in the past few years has done much for our knowledge of 
Hebrew literature—for example, Ez 14:14 ff., 28:2,3 f., 14 can be clarified 
from Ugaritic sources—and Steinmann is up to date in all of it. An at- 
tractive hypothesis, seemingly his own, interprets the symbolic acts of the 
time of the siege of Jerusalem (5:1 f.,4-6,8 f.,11 f.,14 f.; 5:16 f.; 4:4-6,8; 
3:24-27; 4:10 f.,16 f.; 12:17-20; 4:9,12-15; 12:1-16) against the background 
of an imprisonment like that of Ez’s contemporary, Jeremias. Steinmann’s 
idea of the vision of the living creatures and the wheels in Ez 1 (the vision 
at Tell Abib) apparently involves a rather non-Hebraic philosophy of the 
universe, but it is so well worked out that one would welcome a sketch of 
it such as the standard ones of the visions of the new Palestine and the 
new Temple which he has faithfully reproduced (with improvements), 
assigning to them the novel literary genres of “a visionary Utopia” (p. 
200) and “a castle in Spain” (p. 214). 

Occasionally Steinmann rides a subtlety down to some rather ques- 
tionable conclusions. The vision of the dry bones (37:1-14) he sees as “a 
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fantastic play on words of a current Hebraism” (p. 183). The Hebraism is 
not precisely current with Ez, of course. Modern Hebrew has carried the 
evolution to its term, in which ‘esem (bone) is simply the equivalent of 
the Latin ipse or the English “self.” But though this be the origin of Ez’s 
imagery, it seems preposterous to deny that he conceives Israel as rising 
from the dead. The vision is a “parable of national rebirth,” not a prophecy 
of the resurrection, but it figures a resurrection all the same. For the reason 
he alleges, Steinmann certainly should not throw out vv. 12b-13. 

Steinmann’s erudition is lightly worn and only occasionally obtrudes. 
Instead of the idle coincidence he remarks (p. 239, note 3) between Ez’s 
Yahkweh-Sémah and the AuSamem of the “execration” texts (cf. ANET, 
p. 329), he might have speculated more profitably, as Von Rad has sug- 
gested (Studies in Deuteronomy [1953], p. 42 ff.), on the significance of 
Oholiba in relation to the P-tradition. Steinmann picks at the problem of 
Ez and the priestly law-code, but reaches no firm conclusion. On p. 24 he 
believes that for Ez the Torah consisted of Dt, the Book of the Covenant, 
and the juridic and ritual traditions later to form the text of P: the Law of 
Holiness (Lev 17-26) probably already existed. Later (p. 69, note 1) he 
repeats the conviction that Ez depended on, rather than influenced, the 
Law of Holiness; but he concludes (p. 260) after all that the relationship 
is hard to determine. 

Here and elsewhere when Steinmann begins to generalize he is least 
satisfying. His Chapter 16 on Ez the theologian ought to have been the 
most important of his book, but it is a disappointment. Though the whole 
tenor of his work has been to reestablish Ez in the authentic tradition of 
Hebrew prophetism, he seems singularly unaware of the significance of this 
fact. For Wellhausen Ez was the editor of P, and his Torah (ch. 40-48) 
marked the transition from the personal religion of the prophets to Judaistic 
legalism. It is not enough simply to note that this view is now passé. Ez 
the prophet—not the pseudo-Esdras of Wellhausen or the “restored” 
pseudo-Amos of Hélscher—stands as a sign to lay once and for al] the 
myth of a non-ritual, non-sacrificial prophetic religion (which pro¢.iced 
Dt !), created in Victorian parsonages in the image and likeness of Gerr anic 
evangelicalism. 

Steinmann, however, has preferred to stress Ez’s originality at the expense 
of prophetic continuity, with a Gallic love of epigram that sometimes 
journalizes rather than criticizes. In this category is his characterization of 
Ez as “the great Baroque poet of the Bible” (p. 254), “the only true modern 
among the prophets” (p. 255), with whom surrealists should feel on even 
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terms. Similarly, “the traditional conservatism of the prophets” (p. 74) 
means little or nothing, particularly when we find later on (p. 262) that it 
is the priesthood opposing prophetism that is “conservative.” For Stein- 
mann prophetism in the person of Ez “abdicated in favor of the priest- 
hood”; the “new” ritualism rendered prophetism obsolete by “annexing 
it”; Ez “grafted prophetism to the priesthood.” Just how Ez’s prophetism 
differed from, say, Amos’ or Osee’s, Steinmann more often acclaims than 
defines. It is true, Ez must be credited for his part in the development of 
the doctrine of personal retribution, which “freed prophetic theology from 
a contradiction which threatened to stifle its growth” (p. 80); but here 
again Steinmann’s notion of the dichotomy between corporate and individual 
responsibility is too pat and rigid, in contrast to Wheeler Robinson’s classic 
study (“The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality,” BZAW, 
LXVI [1936]. 

This affection for the striking phrase plus questionable judgment has 
been censured before (cf. John McKenzie’s review of Jérémie in Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, XV [1953], 501). Some of Jeremias’ expressions Stein- 
mann termed “blasphemous.” Some of Ez’s language he calls ‘‘obscene”’ 
(p. 17). Surely such statements are not only excessive; they are false. It is 
surprising to find him scandalized at Ez’s rugged speech, which is nothing 
more, since hardly anything in Ez equals the naked fury of Is 3:16 f., and 
Isaias is Steinmann’s prophet ka?’ exochén. 

There is far more to praise in this book than there is to condemn. Though 
Steinmann leaves no doubt that Ez is not his favorite prophet, he has 
brought to life both the prophet and his message in a manner of which 
most other contemporary writers are incapable. The French-reading public 
will continue to count itself fortunate in this latest addition to the Abbé 
Steinmann’s history of prophetism. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis Bruce VAWTER, C.M. 


Tue DiscipLE WHO WROTE THESE THINGS. By Hubert Edwin Edwards. 
London: Clarke, 1953. Pp. 232. 

This work of an Anglican clergyman concerns itself with the origin and 
historical value of St. John’s Gospel. In the first of ten brief chapters he 
discusses the distinctive style of the Fourth Gospel. The words of Jesus, 
he notes, are reported differently by John than by the Synoptics. His ex- 
planation: the Synoptic material is less trustworthy than the Johannine 
tradition. The brevity of the Synoptic accounts is the result of constant 
repetition in the classroom, plus a desire to keep the material simple as an 
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aid to memorization. John’s redundant Gospel is a “work in the rough,” 
easy to read but not easy to understand, a piece of “spoken Greek” (to 
use Deissmann’s expression). 

A second chapter finds the author trying to distinguish the various inde- 
pendent documents which go to make up John’s Gospel. For example, he 
finds that the Prologue up to verse 14 is one document; from verse 15 on, 
another (one poetry, one prose). That the marriage at Cana occurred on 
“the third day” (when four days had already been indicated) is taken as 
evidence of a separate source. The “signs” mentioned in 2:23, without any 
previous recording of miracles at Jerusalem, is “proof” that still another 
document is being used. 

Chapter 3 gives the author and purpose of John’s Gospel. Two men pro- 
duced it. One was a Christian teacher, an eyewitness, who told his audience 
exactly what Christ said and did. The other was a reporter-editor, who 
took this teaching down and thirty years later selected some of these docu- 
ments, edited them, and published them. For what purpose? Here, Dr. 


Edwards insists, all previous authors have gone astray. Though the eye- © 


witness in his teaching originally aimed at the edification of his hearers, the 
editor aimed at converting non-Jews, as is evident from the closing verse 
of the twentieth chapter. 

Next the author determines the plan used by the editor in selecting his 
documents. Then, elucidating the relationship between John and the 
Synoptics, Edwards concludes that the author of the Fourth Gospel had 
no access at all to the other three; any similarity between them is due to 
some earlier oral source. The Gospel of John was not written at the end of 
the first century in dependence on the Synoptics; otherwise we would expect 
to see the Gospel strewn with quotations from St. Matthew, as were the 
earliest works of the Fathers. “It is well known,” the author concedes, 
“that there are a few instances of irreconcilable discrepancy between the 
fourth Gospel and the others.” This happens because John simply tells a 
straight story “without any consciousness that any other form of it which 
needs to be corrected exists” (p. 111). 

In the sixth and seventh chapters, on the dating and place of composi- 
tion, the author decides from internal evidence (John’s bitter hostility to 
the Jews, and passages like John 5:2) that we are compelled to date the 
original oral discourses of the eyewitness before or during the Jewish War. 
The teaching was probably done at Pella. The editing and publishing fol- 
lowed thirty years later. The Gospel’s doctrinal emphasis on eschatology, 
according to Edwards, is confirmation of the early dating, inasmuch as the 
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Pauline Letters show how the Christians of the 60’s were awaiting the 
Parousia. 

A later chapter supports the historicity of the raising of Lazarus, but 
makes this event the springboard for a unique exegesis of the cure of the 
blind man near Jericho, and the events on Palm Sunday morn. Finally, 
Dr. Edwards identifies the author of the Gospel as St. John the Apostle, 
the “beloved disciple.” He it was who first taught the substance of the 
Gospel orally. His words were taken down and later redacted by John the 
Presbyter, also identified as that “disciple known to the high priest” (John 
18:15). Edwards defends the Johannine origin of John 21, but in so doing 
he casts aspersions once more at the historical veracity of the Synoptics. 

The reviewer can best express his general opinion of Dr. Edwards work 
in the words once used by a wise old musician in evaluating an original 
score of a tyro: “This work contains much that is good and much that is 
new. Only, what is good is not new, and what is new is not good.” 

Dr. Edwards has occupied himself with a worthwhile topic and some 
very real problems. That his clever solution is not convincing seems due 
mainly to his penchant for novelty and philological speculation. The book, 
of course, makes no allowance for the notion of inspiration or inerrancy. 
The author builds his case on the shifting sands of guesswork and tortured 
exegesis. One tiny example. To see in the houtés of John 4:6 and 13:25 
the demonstrative gesture of a speaker, and to build up on this as proof 
that the Fourth Gospel is a reporter’s copy of a viva voce lecture, is stretch- 
ing credence to the breaking point. 

Dr. Edwards admits the full force of tradition in behalf of St. John’s 
authorship at the end of the first century; but the pull of his own interpre- 
tation of Gospel events is still stronger. By what right Edwards restricts 
the words, “these [signs] are written that you may believe,”’ to initial con- 
version, is not clear at all; and yet it is essential to his thesis. No allowance 
is made for the traditional view, which sees the purpose primarily as a 
strengthening in faith of those already converted and now faced by christo- 
logical heresies. More than once the author sets up a straw man and proceeds 
to devastate it—as in the case of the supplementary explanation for differ- 
ences between the Synoptics and St. John. 

The author mentions repeatedly in his book that all previous scholars 
have been misled regarding the purpose, date, etc., of the Fourth Gospel. 
Dr. Edwards might well have paused to ponder why no one has proposed 
his particular view before. 


Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N.Y. Eric E. May, O.F.M.Cap. 
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L’Epirre aux Hésrevx, I: Inrropuction. By C. Spicq, O.P., Paris: 
Gabalda, 1952. Pp. 445. 

The classical set of commentaries appearing in the Etudes bibliques series 
is now enriched with this volume on Hebrews, so much a source of discus- 
sion between Catholics and critics. With the material here provided the 
debate can be considerably limited. All scholars are interested in the author- 
ship problem, and in almost every chapter that subject is treated at least 
indirectly. The following outline of Fr. Spicq’s book will give an idea of 
its richness. 

The purpose of the writer of Hebrews was to encourage some Jewish 
Christians wearied by a long, severe persecution. He does this by sending 
them the fruit of his contemplations on Scripture and theology, adding some 
practical exhortations based upon the doctrine proposed and suited to their 
needs. The form of the writing is unusual. At first reading Hebrews might 
seem a mosaic of poorly arranged arguments; a more attentive study reveals 
a perfectly classical pattern. 

The perennial question of Philo’s relation to Hebrews, Spicq believes, 
has not been studied under all its aspects with sufficient detail. His own 
lengthy treatment leads to the conclusion that, while the doctrine of the 
Letter is Christian, the thought and methods are Alexandrian, or, in the 
words of Ménégoz, the writer of Hebrews “est un philonien converti au 
christianisme.” 

A comparison of the Epistle with other NT writings leads to this con- 
clusion. On the one hand, the writer of Hebrews has taken from the Gospel 
tradition the substance of his wide and exact Christian information. On 
the other, his theological elaboration is directly dependent on the Johan- 
nine catechesis, a point not sufficiently realized by commentators. Just 
as the literary form of Hebrews has many and profound affinities to Philo, 
so in its doctrine the Epistle has felt the influence of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel and in its turn has contributed to fixing the theology and 
imagery of the Apocalypse. 

A direct connection between Hebrews and I Peter does not seem estab- 
lished. The two have a certain number of words and expressions not found 
elsewhere in the NT, but these instances do not suffice to prove a literary 
dependence. Most of the verbal resemblances, as well as the similarities 
in thought, can be explained by common sources, sc., the OT, the Gospel 
tradition, and St. Paul. A comparison of Hebrews with the Pauline epistles 
shows a close relationship. While the author of Hebrews was a genius of 
Alexandrian culture and in spiritual affinity with St. John, he was intel- 
lectually and theologically dependent on St. Paul. Instructed in the faith 
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by Paul and his disciples, he had after the death of the Apostle sent to the 
Hebrews an exposé of biblical theology which depends upon and authenti- 
cally develops the theology of his master. Spicq understands the pertinent 
decree of the Biblical Commission to mean a Pauline origin in a wide sense 
which might be termed indirect authenticity. Therefore the Pauline author- 
ship should be conceived “davantage en fonction des idées que des per- 
sonnes” (pp. 195-96). It will be interesting to watch reactions to this 
theory, which would seem to meet many of the critics’ objections. 

Who was the actual writer? It would be Apollos, a man of prominence, a 
disciple of Paul, and a learned Alexandrian. The Church of the Hebrews 
would be a large community of Jewish priests who had been converted by 
St. Stephen and who were exiled after his death and probably took refuge 
in some great city on the coast of Palestine or Syria, e.g., Caesarea, or, even 
better, Antioch. The time of writing may be 67 and the place Southern 
Italy or Sicily. 

The detailed treatment of the theology of Hebrews is excellent, and a 
chapter is devoted to the utilization of the OT in the Epistle. It is pointed 
out that the use is not arbitrary; the author makes use of the texts as an 
inspired interpreter, a charism which ceased with the Apostolic Age. 

Three final chapters consider the language and literary characteristics, 
the bibliography and textual criticism. The thirty-two pages of bibliography, 
which often have an evaluation of the book or article, will be of immense 
value. Scholars will find Fr. Spicq’s volume indispensable. 


Weston College Joun J. Cotins, S.J. 


MARIA IM ERDENLEBEN: NEUTESTAMENTLICHE MARIENSTUDIEN. By 
Paul Gaechter, S.J. Innsbruck: Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia, 1953. Pp. 259. 

Like a skillful detective deducing a person’s character and identity from 
trifling and seemingly unrelated clues, Fr. Gaechter leads his readers through 
literary criticism and chronological calculations into the concrete circum- 
stances of our Lady’s life, affording penetrating insights into her personality, 
even into the trials that harassed her holy soul. 

With the exception of the first part, “The Literary History of Lk 1-2,” 
all the studies presented in this book are revisions of articles published in 
various periodicals in the course of the last twenty years. ‘““The Chronology 
from Mary’s Betrothal to the Birth of Christ” appeared in THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres, II (1941), 145-70, 347-68. 

Rejecting Harnack’s thesis that Luke consciously imitated the language 
of the LXX, Fr. Gaechter concludes that the Evangelist incorporated into 
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his Gospel, with little change, a Greek infancy narrative which was a trans- 
lation, by a Jewish member of the Antiochene Church, of a Hebrew infancy 
history current in the Church of Palestine. The intimate knowledge of the 
Jewish priesthood manifested in Lk 1-2 points to a priest author, probably 
one of the large number of priest converts mentioned in Acts 6:7. Like the 
author of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Manual of Discipline, Commentary on 
Habakkuk), this convert priest wrote not in the vernacular Aramaic but 
in the sacred Hebrew. He utilized two sources, an infancy history of John 
the Baptist and an infancy history of Jesus. The infancy history of John is 
not, as Harnack and Bultmann contend, a product of the Baptist sect. The 
narrative betrays unmistakeable feminine interests. It should be attributed 
to the women neighbors and relatives of Elizabeth. Quite early, before the 
beginning of John’s preaching, a priest friend of the family consigned the 
women’s story to writing. 

Two distinct sources are detected in the Jesus infancy history: Lk 
1:26-38 and Lk 2. Both reveal a feminine origin, indeed our Blessed Lady 
herself. Mary, a maiden of fourteen, confided the burden of her mystery to 
the motherly heart of Elizabeth. It is quite unlikely that she ever told the 
mystery of Jesus’ conception to anyone but her mother and Elizabeth. 
Before dying, Elizabeth confided Mary’s secret, as a precious legacy, to a 
young woman relative. This latter guarded the secret faithfully until Mary’s 
departure from this world (not long after the Ascension), when she related 
it to the author of the Hebrew history of Lk 1-2. 

The narratives of Lk 2 likewise point to Mary as their ultimate source. 
While keeping the secret of Jesus’ conception, our Lady must have spoken 
often about the childhood of Jesus to the holy women who ministered to 
Him during His public life. Consigned to writing, the incidents of Lk 2 
were later incorporated into his history by the Hebrew author of Lk 1-2. 
Since the Magnificat and Benedictus are out of context in their present 
position in Luke’s Gospel, Fr. Gaechter concludes that they are additions 
to the Hebrew infancy history, inserted before it was translated into Greek. 
(The third study, “(Das Magnificat,” is a searching analysis of the literary 
structure and a strong defense of the Marian authenticity of this canticle.) 

Expressed so briefly, these conclusions of the author on the literary 
history of Lk 1-2 may arouse suspicions of his objectivity. Considered to- 
gether with the evidence Fr. Gaechter adduces, they become not only plausi- 
ble but quite probable. Some details of the conclusions may be rejected as a 
reading into the evidence, but a strong case has been presented for the 
essential elements of this literary history. 

The author’s reconstruction of the chronology of the Infancy Gospel 
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hinges on his thesis that betrothal among the Jews of the New Testament 
period gave no right to sexual intercourse. If not a legal offense, it was con- 
sidered a grave moral violation for the betrothed to have relations before 
the ceremony of the nissu’in. The authority of Philo and Josephus is added 
to the Rabbis cited in the article in THEOLoGIcAL StuprEs in proof of this the- 
sis. If this was the condition of betrothed (and the evidence seems incontro- 
vertible), then the strength of Mary’s serene confidence in God, in view of 
the delicacy of the situation in which the Annunciation placed her, is re- 
vealed in all its magnificence. Fr. Gaechter’s conclusion that Mary’s question 
to the angel implies no resolution of virginity, but expresses merely a de- 
termination to observe the moral law, to remain continent during the time 
of her betrothal, runs counter to the well-founded traditional exegesis and 
is not demanded by his thesis. 

Fr. Gaechter argues convincingly for the interpretation of “My hour” 
in Jn 2:4 as a reference to Jesus’ passion and glorification. Mary has no 
part in Jesus’ public ministry. When His hour comes, the woman of prophecy 
will share in His redemptive work, becoming in that dreadful hour the 
spiritual mother of His disciples. 

In uniting these scattered studies between the covers of one book, Fr. 
Gaechter has made a worthwhile contribution to the literature of this 
Marian Year. Although the individual themes are developed independently 
of one another, they mutually clarify and complete each other, and together 
present an appealing and lifelike portrait of our Blessed Lady. 


Passionist Monastery, Union City, N.J. RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


THE Stupy OF THE BIBLE IN THE Mipple Aces. By Beryl Smalley. 
2nd rev. ed.; New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xxii + 406. 
$7.50. 

A character in a popular novel of the last century made the remark that 
during the Middle Ages only a few writers “had added a single essential 
principle or furnished a single original contribution to the explanation of 
the Word of God.” How far from the truth such an estimate is can be 
judged from Miss Smalley’s work and a similar volume by Fr. Spicq, O.P. 
published in 1944, Esquisse d’une histoire de Vexégese latine au Moyen Age. 
Their approach is different. While Fr. Spicq is a theologian and exegete, 
she is an historian. He has confined himself to books, while she has studied 
the manuscript material as well. 

Successive chapters treat (1) the Fathers; (2) the Monastic and Cathedral 
Schools; (3) the Victorines, Hugh of St. Victor and Richard of St. Victor; 
(4) Andrew of St. Victor and his pupil, Herbert of Bosham; (5) the Masters 
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of the Sacred Page, the Comestor, the Chanter, and Stephen Langton; and 
(6) the Friars. 

Abundant evidence is given of the unfortunate effect of Alexandrian 
allegorical exegesis; gradually a return was made to the Antiochene literal 
interpretation. Also in the course of time the fields of theology and Scripture 
were more accurately delimited. For a while it had been customary after a 
key text to add the entire cognate thesis of theology that was derived from 
it. Furthermore, one is pleased to see that medieval scholars did not close 
their minds to outside sources, such as Jewish scholarship. For example, 
the Benedictine, Sigebert of Gembloux, teaching at Metz about 1070, 
was aided by the Jews in attaining the Hebraica veritas. St. Stephen Harding, 
Abbot of Citeaux about 1109, corrected the text of the Old Testament with 
the help of the Jews. A Cistercian, Nicholas Manjocoria (d. ca. 1145) of Tre 
Fontane, Rome, corrected the text of the Bible, consulting a Jew and 
learning from him something of the scholarship of Rashi. In the years 
1141-43 Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, was organizing a team of 
scholars to translate the Koran and other Arabic texts concerning Moham- 
med into Latin. Interest in Semitic languages was in the air. 

Miss Smalley’s chief contribution concerns Andrew of St. Victor, hitherto 
little heard of but henceforth to be reckoned with. He was conversant with 
Jewish sources, an able and courteous controversialist who “succeeded in 
renewing biblical scholarship,” ‘an instinctive, unreasoning rationalist” 
(p. 172). Here one seems to detect the author’s unfamiliarity with theological 
terms, for her “rationalist” seems to be one concerned primarily and almost 
exclusively with the literal sense. “He excludes the spiritual sense on the 
one hand and theological questions on the other. He has no time for homi- 
letics or for doctrinal discussion” (pp. 120-21). 

Perhaps in painting the portrait of Andrew, the author has given us the 
key to her own personality. “He is a scholar with a scholar’s joy in detail 
and a scholar’s impatience with popular misconceptions” (p. 140). Her own 
love of detail sometimes does not carry along the ordinary reader who might 
prefer a brief summary of conclusions on certain erudite points. 

Miss Smalley has suggested that Fr. Spicq’s book could be used to sup- 
plement her own; this would be true particularly in the evaluation of the 
various authors. To determine in what sense a writer is employing a text of 
Scripture is not always easy even for exegetes, and Miss Smalley candidly 
confesses she is no exegete. Spicq could fittingly be consulted to learn the 
author’s general method of interpretation and his special contribution to 
the field of exegesis. Relying on such expert testimony the reader can feel 
confident that the quoted examples are typical. If Miss Smalley has not 
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given us the perfect book, she has made a major contribution to a little- 
known field; her bibliography is a delight, especially in the books and articles 
written by Catholic authors. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


Jesus, MASTER AND Lorp. A Study in the Historical Truth of the Gos- 
pels. By H. E. W. Turner. London: Mowbray, 1953. Pp. 377. 21s. 

Any effort to summarize and present in one volume for the clergyman, 
the teacher of divinity, and the theological student the chief modern results 
of the critical study of the Gospels will necessarily be incomplete. Yet, the 
Lightfoot Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham has done a 
creditable job. He has investigated most of the recent trends, including the 
work of the early Form Critics. And at the conclusion of each chapter he 
presents a brief annotated bibliography which is very helpful. He is weak, 
however, on Catholic as well as American scholarship. While his book was 
written before the latest contributions of Taylor and Butler, he would have 
done well to refer to Albretz and McGinley and to have developed at some 
length the work of Chapman and Johnson. 

The historical position adopted is realistic and intelligent. Many of the 
individual proposals will continue to be debated. He opts for the priority of 
Mark, justifies from a stylistic study the original inclusion of the last chapter 
of John, and handles the final of Mark very interestingly with his own 
speculation on the reason for the incompleteness of the original narrative. 
On this last point he makes short work of Dr. Lightfoot’s theory. While 
we are on the resurrection material, it is interesting to note his critique of 
the one-sided view of Kirsopp Lake regarding the Galilean and Jerusalemite 
traditions concerning the resurrection. Dr. Turner’s own resolution of the 
two traditions and his fine treatment of the interrelation between the empty 
tomb and the appearances are quite rewarding. In a brief space he under- 
takes to refute with adequate realism the usual theories of resuscitation, 
mistake, hallucination, and fraud. 

The Canon’s investigation of the sources of the Gospel story is both 
interesting and reasonably modern. He is especially adept at pointing out 
the weaknesses and precarious nature of the argument from silence. For 
him the authorship of the Synoptics is the traditional one; but the Fourth 
Gospel is only indirectly the work of the Apostle John, being attributed by 
Turner to another John. All four, while combining fact with interpretation, 
as all history must, are reliable witnesses to the Lord and Master who lived 
taught, suffered, died, and rose again. 
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The subject around which the stories are written is both God and man 
with a mission to save all men. To this end He instituted His kingdom, which 
will last to the end of time. His coming into the world was through a miracu- 
lous conception and His temporal! personal mission was crowned by His 
physical resurrection from the dead. This mission has far more significance 
for Turner than that uncovered by Schweitzer’s narrow view, “which has 
been swallowed all too uncritically.”” To compromise the divinity of Jesus 
is to miss the point of the Gospels. Jesus is more than Messiah and His 
kingdom is not merely eschatological. Both are richer than that. Even in 
the Synoptics, Jesus is uniquely the Son of God before He is Messiah, and 
His kingdom is among us long before the far-off Parousia. 

The entire study is characterized by rich learning in the field and eminent 
sincerity in presentation. Splendid ability in marshalling material is balanced 
by the painstaking efforts of a man of erudition and wisdom. Whereas one 
read his book, The Patristic Doctrine of Redemption, with evident disappoint- 
ment for its seeming superficiality, here we are in possession of a rewarding 
and profound study which should enlighten and inspire students of the New 
Testament. 


Woodstock College James T. GrirFiy, S.J. 


LA RESURRECTION DE JESUS DANS L’APOLOGETIQUE DES CINQUANTE 
DERNIERES ANNEES. By Paul de Haes. Analecta Gregoriana, LIX, Series 
facultatis theologicae, Sectio B, XXIV. Rome: Gregorian University, 
1953. Pp. xii + 318. 

La résurrection de Jésus is a compendium study of the apologetic literature 
of the past fifty years on the resurrection of Christ. The period from 1900 
was chosen because of the number and variety of adversaries attacking 
every phase of this basic doctrine of Christianity, and because Catholic 
apologists in the last two generations have made more positive contributions 
to resurrection theology than in any other comparable period in modern 
times. The author is presently teaching theology at the Grand Séminaire 
de Malines. 

Successive chapters review six aspects of the Church’s conflict with 
non-Catholic opposition to the doctrine of the resurrection of Christ. The 
first section deals with the problem of the resurrection before 1900. De 
Haes dates the genesis of modern attacks on the resurrection to Lessing’s 
publication in 1777 of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments of H. S. Reimarus. 
While his theory of fraud and imposture was rejected by the “supranatural- 
ist” Protestants, the “naturalists” among them braved the storm of criticism 
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and developed a system of rationalism that took its principles of philosophy 
from Hegelian dialectics and its theory of Gospel exegesis from Paulus and 
David Strauss. 

In 1902, says de Haes, Vincent Rose opened the modern phase of resur- 
rection apologetics with his Etudes sur les évangiles, in which for the first 
time the adversaries were met directly on their own ground of historical 
and literary criticism. 

The central chapters are a concise summary of the two main sources of 
attack on the historical validity of the resurrection: the history of religions 
and the Formgeschichte School. The author makes a thorough analysis of 
the work of Lagrange, Priimm, and Grandmaison in refuting the compara- 
tive religionists. Where the apologists met with criticism among fellow 
Catholics, the issue is clearly stated and amplified with quotations, as 
when Grandmaison was criticized by A. M. Vitti in a public conference at 
the Biblicum. According to de Haes, the greatest single contribution was 
made by Grandmaison. Particularly valuable is the survey of Lagrange’s 
published refutation of prominent historians of religion like Reinach, Loisy, 
and Bousset. Reflecting that Salomon Reinach’s Orpheus: A History of 
Religions went to thirty-eight editions in French by 1930, there is no small 
advantage in having such an outline at hand. The chapter on Formgeschichle 
is substantially a review of Dieckmann’s controversy with various Form 
Critics, notably Lyder Brun of the University of Oslo. Dieckmann is credited 
with having first clearly recognized the changed orientation in the assault 
on the resurrection, and instituted a campaign of refutation. 

A full chapter is devoted to examining Goguel’s studies on the resurrec- 
tion. His theory is reduced to a substantial agreement with the Form Critics 
in considering the resurrection narratives as inspired by the subjectivism 
of the early Church. The final section outlines the latest development in 
resurrection apologetics, with a fairly complete listing of Catholic writers 
on the continent: J. Schmitt, Dupont, Benoit, Cerfaux, Larrafiaga, F. M. 
Braun, Allo, Thibaut, Stakemeyer. Best in this final chapter is the article 
on the ascension, with a critical appraisal of the theory of Benoit, for whom 
“Christ’s elevation in the air ... is not the initial phase of a rising that 
should penetrate the heavens, but a miraculous sign which manifests, al- 
though imperfectly yet very vividly, the mysterious and transcendent reality 
of the heavenly glorification of Christ, which by its nature is beyond all 
evidence of the human and physical order” (p. 283). 

La résurrection de Jésus is a painstakingly scholarly work, which reflects a 
monumental reading background and a careful study in all the modern 
literature on the subject. The bibliography runs to sixteen pages. Relatively 
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little of the available literature in English, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
has been used by the author, although these sources are fully listed. 

This treatise is primarily analytic and historical. It is analytic in the ju- 
dicious appraisal which it gives of scores of critics, whose theories are neatly 
reduced to basic errors and exposed verbatim from their own writings. 
However, it is specially commendable as a historical survey. Instead of 
treating certain theoretical aspects of the resurrection in predetermined 
systematic fashion, de Haes chose the existential method of stating and 
solving the problem in its original historical context. As a result, his work 
has the double advantage of possessing an organic unity otherwise hard to 
achieve, and the peculiar interest that attaches to any historical writing, 
even when dealing with abstract theological principles. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


LE COEUR DU CuRisT. By Jean Galot, S.J. Museum Lessianum, Section 
ascétique et mystique, XLVII. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 265. 

Pére Galot’s purpose is to enter into the Heart of Christ through an 
understanding of the inner life of Jesus as we can learn it from the Gospel. 
This purpose is accomplished in a series of essays which, while written in 
an engagingly simple and warm style, contain penetrating observations 
which will reward any who wish to enter more deeply into the mystery of 
our Lord’s human psychology. 

There are four chapters; an initial one on the love of the Father as the 
dominant force in Christ’s life; a special one on Christ’s love of His Mother; 
a long chapter (almost two-thirds of the book) on Christ’s love for men; 
and a concluding chapter on the Heatt of Christ as the image of the heart 
of the Father. 

If it should seem strange that God Incarnate is marked especially by 
His humility, the author asserts that He is humble precisely because He is 
God: it is in the eternal procession of the Word from the Father that the 
humility of Christ finds its proper explanation. His human attitudes and 
actions are but the expression of the eternal attitude of the Son towards the 
Father. His humility, complete and absolute as it is, is entirely the fruit of 
love of the Father, and this love in turn is the explanation of the tireless 
activity of Christ in the whole of His life. For the same reason it is Christ’s 
love of the Father and consequent submission to Him which Satan attempts 
to overcome: in the desert, in the passion, through the Pharisees, in the 
varied conflicts through the life of Christ. But the love of the Father sustains 
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Him. He sees the Father in all things, in all men. And the gift above all 
which Christ wants to give to men is the Father. 

Galot’s chapter on the relations of Christ to His Mother is written with 
genuine delicacy and sensitivity. Perhaps the most striking feature is his 
development of Mary’s part in the human education of her Son. He pru- 
dently protests that he does not intend “in any way to deny or neglect the 
role of the divine person whereby Christ formed Himself at the same time 
that He permitted His formation” (p. 68). However astonishing be the 
thought that the human affection of Christ for His Father should have been 
developed in Him by Mary, yet that seems to have been precisely Mary’s 
‘nission, “in order to form in Jesus a human heart perfectly attuned to His 
divine love” (p. 60). Thus to Mary’s influence the author traces the attitudes 
of Jesus towards the Father, His prayers, His relations to men, His sim- 
plicity of taste, His consideration for others, His emotional balance. 

With respect to Christ’s relations to men generally, what is perhaps most 
worthy of notice is the author’s conscious effort to give a balanced presenta- 
tion of the figure of Christ. He assembles convincing and moving evidence 
of the goodness, gentleness, and pity of Christ; but along with that there is 
insistence on the strength and vigor of Christ and His rigorous adherence 
to the conditions of the divine plan of our redemption. Galot frequently 
points out that, while Christ appeals for love, offers first His own love, 
fosters and encourages and patiently develops love in us, yet the love He 
demands is an exacting love—in personal cost, in following Him in the way 
of the cross. 

In a brief introduction Galot summarizes the thought of the final chapter. 
“He who sees me sees also the Father.’ Christ, in revealing to us His 
Heart, reveals the heart of the Father. In Christ’s least significant human 
actions there is a manifestation not only of the love of Jesus for us, but of 
the Father’s love for us. Hence we ought never, in our reading of the Gospel, 
stop at the contemplation of the Heart of Christ; we ought always, if we 
wish to get the full sense, rise to the contemplation of the heart of the 
Father” (p. 245). This thought is pursued through a series of parallels 
between the teaching of Christ and the Old Testament revelation: the Good 
Shepherd (Ez. 34); the Spouse; the Friend; the notion of exacting love; the 
meek and humble heart; even the sacrifice of Christ, because it is the Father 
who is the initiator of the plan of salvation. Imagination would suggest that 
Christ’s love of us is warmer than the Father’s, or at most is dictated by 
some previous and unrelated act of the Father’s love. On the contrary: 
“In Christ it is the Father who at every moment pours forth His goodness. 
There is nothing in Jesus’ love for men that does not proceed immediately 
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from the heavenly Father’s love. And there is no discovery that expands 
the heart more than the discovery of the Father’s heart in the Heart of 
Christ” (p. 264). 


W oodstock College James ALF, S.J. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LiFE. By Joseph de Guibert, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1953. Pp. x + 382. $4.50. 

Joseph de Guibert, S.J. (1877-1942) was one of the greatest spiritual 
theologians of the last half-century. Few spiritual writers during this period 
have written with equal theological depth, solidity, and balance. The amount 
and the quality of his work have won him a position of special authority 
among students of spiritual theology. He was the founder of, and a steady 
contributor to, Revue d’ascélique et de mystique. Many of the articles which 
he published in this review, as well as others written for Gregorianum and 
Recherches de science religieuse, he gathered together and published under 
the title, Etudes de théologie mystique. This book gives ample evidence not 
only of his painstaking scholarship, his theological objectivity and balance, 
but also of another quality which always characterized his work—his extra- 
ordinary care in clarifying the meaning of terms and problems. In fact, this 
clarification of the points at issue in problems has been one of his real con- 
tributions to spiritual theology. Another of his books, Documenta ecclesiastica 
christianae perfectionis, a work which he quotes frequently in his Theologia 
spiritualis, is a clear indication of how sound theologically was his approach 
to questions of spiritual theology, for this enchiridion is the result of his 
diligent study of those documents of the Church which pertain to questions 
of spirituality. Co-founder of the Dictionnaire de spiritualité, as well as 
author of some of its best articles, consultor of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, historian of the spirituality of the Society of Jesus, skilled and ex- 
perienced spiritual director—all these indicate why his authority in questions 
of spiritual theology has been so universally respected. 

The qualities which we may call characteristic of his work are even more 
manifest in his Theologia spiritualis, of which the present book is a transla- 
tion. For this was the most labored and important of all his books. Here 
he shows himself to be a theologian exact in his use of theological terms, 
extremely careful to clarify the meaning of problems, most objective and 
balanced in his teaching. Nearly every question which he treats reveals his 
scholarly acquaintance with the historical background of the question and 
his respect for the contributions which tradition has offered to its solution. 
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He never embraces a doctrine unless he can support it with solid arguments; 
he never rejects an opinion contrary to his own without weighing every 
argument objectively and without prejudice. From the viewpoint of scientific 
theology—even considering the limitations of this present translation— 
The Theology of the Spiritual Life is the best English text-book of spiritual 
theology in print today. 

The book is divided into seven parts The first is an introduction to the 
study of spiritual theology in which the author defines and explains the 
terms “‘ascetical’”’ and “mystical,”’ distinguishes spiritual theology from the 
other branches of theology, especially moral and pastoral, explains the 
method and sources of spiritual theology, and adds some observations on 
its study. The second part treats of the nature of spiritual perfection, its 
relation to charity, habitual and actual, and to the other virtues and the 
counsels. He also discusses the relation existing between perfection and 
union with God, the imitation of Christ, suffering, active and passive con- 
formity with the will of God, and the desire of perfection. The next part is 
a brief but solid treatise on the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, the docility 
required by the soul to profit by these inspirations, the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and their relation to perfection, and the discernment of spirits. 
Man’s cooperation with God is the main theme of Part IV, and after a chap- 
ter on the use of methods in th spiritual life, the principal subject treated 
is that of spiritual direction, its nature and necessity, the qualities, duties, 
and role of a spiritual director. The following section is a treatise on mental 
prayer, its nature, degrees, necessity, and fruit, the states and habits of 
mind which can help or hinder mental prayer. In this section is treated the 
disputed question of acquired contemplation. The sixth part is concerned 
with the three degrees of the spiritual life, the qualities of soul in each 
degree, and the differences to be considered in regard to spiritual direction. 
This part closes with a chapter on the active and the contemplative life. 
The last section is on infused contemplation, its nature and degrees, its 
relation to spiritual perfection, and the extraordinary phenomena which 
sometimes accompany infused contemplation. Finally, there is added to 
the seven parts a brief bibliography of English books and a double index of 
names and subjects. 

The translation, considering the difficulties to be found in rendering a 
precise, compact, theological terminology into readable English, is fairly 
good. There are, however, some mistakes which can be indicated with the 
hope that they will be corrected in a second edition. 

The word which seems to have caused the translator the greatest embar- 
rassment is affectus. Admittedly the word is difficult to translate, especially 
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when the context varies. Sometimes the translation is quite exact, but just 
as often it is faulty and obscure. On p. 53, Il. 4 and 11, and on p. 54, 1. 19, 
affectus is translated as “urgings,” which is a misleading way to signify free, 
deliberate, elicited acts of charity or acts of the other virtues imperated by 
charity. On p. 55, |. 25, these free, elicited acts of charity are obscurely 
termed “impulses of love.” The more serious mistranslation of affectus, 
however, is in the section on mental prayer, especially nn. 237-42 and 
298-99. Here the translator restricts the meaning of affectus to acts of love. 
Consequently he makes the false assertion (p. 195, 1. 5, and p. 198, |. 8) 
that affective prayer is composed almost entirely of acts of love. It is true 
that affections predominate in this type of prayer, but these affections are 
very diverse: humility, thanksgiving, contrition, hope, adoration, etc. To 
restrict the affections of affective prayer to acts of love is to distort rather 
seriously the nature of this type of prayer. When treating of prayer, it 
would be far better to translate affectus by “affection”—which he does in 
a few places—and, if necessary, to explain in a translator’s note what should 
be understood by this term (cf. Dict. de spir., I, 235 ff.). 

Further corrections to be made: p. 3, |. 3, “and relative problems”’ is not 
an exact translation of ejusque studium, for in the context studium refers to 
the “pursuit” of perfection; on the same page, |. 30, an entire sentence is 
omitted; p. 5, 1. 32, the reference should read “2 Tim. 4:7-8”; p. 7, 1. 8, 
altera should be translated “second,” not “first”; p. 15, notes 2 and 10 should 
be corrected, the first reading “pp. 69 ff.,” the latter dropping the reference 
to Vol. I of The Graces of Interior Prayer; p. 45, |. 23, the reference to the 
Introduction to the Devout Life should be P. I, Ch. I, not Ch. IT; p. 48, Thesis 
II could be phrased more exactly, since the words, “with the effect,” are 
rather ambiguous; p. 48, |. 33, “impulse” is a misleading translation of 
actum; p. 68, last line, the verb “are” is omitted; p. 96, 1. 29, instead of, 
“He wills absolutely by His Signified Will,” it should read, “He wills abso- 
lutely by His Will of Good Pleasure’’; p. 98, 1. 38, a long clause is omitted; 
p. 133, 1. 7, a clause is omitted; p. 133, 1. 12, the key word, naturaliter, is 
not expressed; p. 189, the reference to Tanquerey should be n. 501, not 51 
(Latin text has the same error); p. 195, 1. 2, “colloquies” seems more ac- 
ceptable than “communion”’; p. 202, the condemned propositions of Molinos 
should be nn. 23 and 57; p. 225, |. 12, the reference to par. 244 seems wrong; 
p. 237, 1. 30, is mistranslated; p. 244, the entire second paragraph of n. 301 
has been omitted; p. 252, 1. 2, it should not be “God present in us,” but 
simply, “God present”; p. 295, n. 373, the first reference to St. Thomas 
should be changed to II-II, q. 182, a. 3 and q. 181, a. 1, ad 3m; p. 309, Il. 
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27-31 are incorrectly translated, for Fr. de Guibert denies that the real 
distinction between the gifts and the infused virtues is a certain doctrine. 

The original text of the author contains valuable bibliographies for all 
the questions discussed, as well as many helpful references to particular 


| points. The translator has omitted all of these except when the book referred 


to can be found in English. His explanation for omitting them is not without 
some justification (cf. p. v), but the value of this book would have been 
greatly increased if he had included them. The same is true of a very valuable 
seventy-page syllabus of spiritual books which the Latin text contains. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


PRINCIPES DE VIE SACERDOTALE ET RELIGIEUSE. By Albert-F. Cousineau, 
C.S.C., Montreal: Editions Fides, 1952. Pp. 262. $2.00. 

His Excellency, Bishop Cousineau, C.S.C., former Superior General of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross, has assembled papers dealing with the 
sacerdotal and religious life, previously addressed to his subjects in religion 
and now adapted to the ordinary reader. Inspired largely by the doctrine 
of Venerable Basile Moreau, founder of the Congregation, and vitalized by 
his magnetic personality, the opening chapter appropriately presents a 
brief but satisfying biography of him. The outstanding events that entered 
into his life are well marshalled and due attention is devoted to his interior 
spirit. Orthodox in his asceticism, and steadfast in his adherence to the best 
Catholic traditions on the Mystical Body of Christ and the religious state, 
his formula for sanctity, “to Jesus through Mary and Joseph,” and his 
advocacy of devotion to the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus and to St. Joseph 
call for special mention. 

The eleven papers, clear and orderly, expound in a masterly manner 
many phases of Catholic asceticism. There is a fine chapter on the Mystical 
Body, both as a static tenet of our faith, and as a dynamic directive in our 
every-day behavior. Our solidarity in creed and deed, stemming from our 
oneness in Christ, is attractively presented. The priesthood of the clergy 
and of the laity, the import of supernatural perfection, stimulating chapters 
on zeal for the sanctification of the neighbor; on the role of poverty, on 
teaching and instruction, on the salutary influence of devotion to Mary 
and Joseph, render the volume a welcome contribution to Catholic 
asceticism. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. Cacvanan, S.J. 
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OBEDIENCE. Translated from the French. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1953. Pp. 289. $3.75. 

The volume under review is one of a series which treats of the life of 
religious Sisters in its various aspects. Like its two predecessors (Religious 
Sisters, Vocation), it contains a number of papers which, in the original 
French, were read and discussed before a gathering of clergy, Sisters, and 
some lay specialists. Behind the series as a whole the moving spirit has been 
Albert Plé, O.P., editor of La vie spiriiuelle, who more than half a dozen 
years ago became seriously interested in doing something about the alarm- 
ingly decreasing number of vocations to the religious sisterhoods of France 
following on the last World War. Invitations were sent out to religious orders 
of men, to chaplains of nuns, and ultimately to religious Sisters and to lay 
experts in the fields of medicine, psychology, and psychiatry, to attend 
round-table conferences, at which would be read and discussed papers 
examining the basic structure of life in the convent. The purpose was to 
discover the fundamental, unchangeable elements of that life, as well as 


what might be outmoded custom or methodology in their development and | 


inculcation. The first conference was such a pronounced success that annual 
conferences (sometimes more than one a year) have been the custom since. 
In addition to the three volumes which have appeared in English, at least 
two others have appeared in French (on poverty and on chastity), and are 
now in the process of translation. 

The present book, after a brief introduction by Fr. Plé, has an opening 
paper on the vocation of obedience, and a concluding one on total surrender. 
In between are eighteen articles, divided irregularly into four sections. 
The first section treats of the historical aspect of the book’s subject, ranging, 
in three papers, from the Fathers of the Desert to the Clerks Regular of the 
sixteenth century; the second has four papers on the doctrinal side of obedi- 
ence; the third, comprising five papers, considers the subject of psychological 
maturity in relation to obedience; the final section of six papers examines 
obedience from the experimental and practical side: initiative and obedience, 
differences between active and contemplative sisters in obedience, obedience 
in the novitiate, etc. 

The book as a whole offers a wealth of well-balanced thought on its sub- 
ject, and indicates very careful planning of the subjects of the paper; it 
will repay careful study a hundredfold. It might be well, however, to point 
out that a French background, both historical or traditional, and present- 
day, is presumed throughout the work. Obviously, this is no fault of the 
original work, but it must be taken into consideration by those who wish 
to make use of it on this side of the water. Some adjustments will have to 
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be made to suit American conditions, traditions, and particularly tempera- 
ments. For example, the paper on the psychology of the beginning of the 
novitiate gives a description (pp. 140 ff.) of the change over from secular 
life with a terrifying accumulation of details which may be true habitually 
in France; but they could not be matched for intensity in one case in a 
hundred here in America. Nevertheless, here, as elsewhere in the volume, 
when due allowance is made for national differences of tradition and dis- 
position, there will be found a hard kernel of reality fully worth the effort 
to disengage it. For those who are definitely interested in the religious life 
of Sisters, not only this volume, but every one in the series, would seem to 
be required reading. 


Woodstock College Francis X. Perce, S.J. 


CONCILES DES ORIENTAUX CATHOLIQUES (1850-1949). By Charles 
de Clercq. Histoire des conciles, XI, 2. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1952. Pp. 
493-1172. 

The gigantic task of composing from original sources a history of all the 
councils was first assumed a century ago by the German Bishop Hefele; 
but his death in 1893 saw the project carried only to mid-fifteenth century. 
Cardinal Hergenroether then continued the work for the years up to 1536; 
and the French scholars, Richard and Michel, for the Council of Trent. 
Worthily perpetuating a great tradition, the eleventh volume in this series 
deals with the councils held between 1575 and 1949 by those Oriental 
Catholics united with Rome. Its second part, which is here reviewed, is 
confined to the decades since 1850. The first part appeared in 1949. 

Over seventy assemblages are investigated. These include episcopal 
gatherings of various kinds: electoral reunions, episcopal conferences, pro- 
vincial and patriarchal councils, and those of exarchs. But nearly half the 
total consists of diocesan synods, attended by priests, save for the presiding 
bishop. If this be a departure from the practice of preceding volumes, 
which notice only the deliberations of bishops, it appears justifiable because 
of the significance of these synods in the life of Eastern Catholics, greater 
than in that of the Latin Church. 

Two periods divide the century. Book III, going to about 1890, is entitled, 
“Participations et initiatives nouvelles”; Book IV, “Les conciles contempo- 
rains.” Within each book separate chapters are devoted to the various Rites: 
Armenian, Chaldean, Melkite, Copt, Maronite, Ruthenian, Roumanian, 
and the Italo-Albanian Church of the Byzantine Rite. The author’s approach 
is primarily analytical. Each chapter takes up one by one in chronological 
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order the councils of a particular Rite. First are presented the circumstances 
urging each convocation, but succinctly. Evidently de Clercq has not en- 
visioned that this portion of his duty should involve him in that expansive- 
ness which made of the preceding volumes almost a general history of the 
Church and of her dogmas. Thus, in exposing the antecedents of Trent, 
Hergenroether dedicated no less than 950 pages to a study of the origins of 
the Reformation in Germany, scarcely 30 pages of which directly concerned 
the councils of the epoch. Occupying most of de Clercq’s text is a full sum- 
mary of the conciliar decrees. Where advisable, explanatory detail is added, 
always brief and to the point. The author also inserts references to analogous 
or contrary decisions by other synods. Finally he is ever intent to discover 
the reception accorded these canons by Rome, as well as by the groups for 
whom the legislation was enacted. 

A synthetic view is withheld till the last and most interesting chapter 
(pp. 1007-36). Here the problems faced by all the Rites, and their solutions, 
are compared and contrasted under ten headings: Patriarchs, Bishops, 
Diocesan Clergy, Monastic and Religious Life, Baptism and Confirmation, 
Mass and the Eucharist, Penance and Extreme Unction, Orders, Marriage, 
Fasting and Feast-days. Mainly the questions were of a disciplinary, juris- 
dictional, and liturgical character. Bitter disputes on fundamental doctrines, 
which we associate with the older Eastern councils, fortunately did not 
perplex those of the recent era. 

An Appendix supplies the texts, in French or Italian translation, of three 
hitherto inedited patriarchal councils (pp. 1037-1139). Especially valuable 
is the list of residential bishops for all the Uniate Churches from 1575 to 
the present (pp. 1143-64). 

De Clercq’s accomplishment is a credit to an eminent authority on the 
law and history of the Oriental Catholics. As a monument of solid erudi- 
tion, it is indispensable for all students in this field. Infrequently does one 
come across references to secondary works in these pages. The author has 
drawn almost exclusively from original sources, many of them difficult of 
access, and requiring consultation in a variety of languages. The reader is 
spared the compulsion, inevitable in the perusal of Henri Leclercq’s French 
translation of Hefele, the edition now in common use, of garnering the full 
fruits of the revision only by constant burrowing in the numerous and 
lengthy critical and bibliographical footnotes added to bring the material 
up to date. The narrative, if dry, is clear, simple, and notably accurate and 
impartial. Comments, sparingly advanced, are invariably judicious. Him- 
self a member of the pontifical commission now engaged in drawing up 4 
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code of canon law for the Orientals, the author appears to have written with 
this complex and delicate task of codification in mind. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 


Tue New Evcuaristic LEGISLATION. By John C. Ford, S.J. New York: 
Kenedy, 1953. Pp. vii + 129. $1.50. 

Fr. Ford’s booklet provides the most thorough commentary that has 
appeared to date on Christus Dominus and the Instructio. His stated purpose 
was to provide a conservative commentary on the new Eucharistic legisla- 
tion. In a manual intended for wide circulation, this was the most prudent 
approach to take, particularly in view of the early date of its publication. 
But he had no intention of imposing his own opinion on his readers. On the 
contrary, he gives a salutary warning to confessors against binding the 
faithful to the fast where there is a solidly probable opinion in their favor. 

This review will necessarily limit itself to a discussion of Fr. Ford’s ap- 
proach to some of the more controversial points of the legislation. Thus, he 
is of the opinion that, where the advice of a confessor is required for the 
use of the dispensation, it is required for validity, and not merely for liceity. 
This would mean that one who made use of the dispensation without re- 
ceiving such advice would break the fast and be guilty of serious sin. While 
he supports this opinion with solid arguments, most authors are of the 
opinion that the confessor does not exercise jurisdiction in giving such ad- 
vice, and that therefore his intervention is required only for liceity. The 
confessor in question, according to Fr. Ford, is one who has faculties to 
hear the confession of the petitioner. He thinks that the meaning of the 
term may be extended to include one who has faculties in the place where 
the advice is given (even if not for the particular person). He is aware that 
a few authors are willing to extend the meaning of the term to one who has 
faculties anywhere, but he was unwilling to express an opinion as to whether 
this opinion could safely be reduced to practice. Since the publication of 
his booklet, however, this latter opinion appears to have acquired at least 
extrinsic probability. 

The question of the serious inconvenience required by the Instruction for 
certain uses of the dispensations has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion. Fr. Ford argues from the examples given and from other sources 
that a moderately grave inconvenience is understood, not an absolutely 
grave inconvenience. Most authors would probably agree with him on this 
point. But there is some disagreement on just when this inconvenience is 
required. For the sick he makes no distinction between medicine and liquid 
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nourishment, demanding the inconvenience for both. Some authors have 
maintained that the wording of the Instruction limits the requirement of 
the inconvenience to the case where liquid nourishment must be taken. 
The sickness alone suffices to allow use of the dispensation to take only 
medicines. This opinion has some foundation in the text of the Instruction. 
The Constitution itself (Norm II) makes no mention of inconvenience in 
connection with the dispensation for the sick. 

But perhaps the most disputed problem regards those who find themselves 
in the special circumstances mentioned in Norm III and Norm V. Fr. Ford 
makes a distinction between the priest (about to celebrate) in special cir- 
cumstances and the faithful. For the priest, the special circumstance itself 
will suffice for the use of the dispensation; for the faithful, a personal in- 
convenience is required. While this opinion follows the text of the Instruc- 
tion most accurately, the opinion which allows the special circumstance to 
suffice for all seems to have acquired a sufficient following to give it at least 
extrinsic probability. But even if one accepts this latter opinion, it may often 
be necessary to inquire into the personal inconvenience to determine whether 
the objective condition is verified, e.g., to decide whether the work one 
does is exhausting, whether the hour is relatively late, etc. Moralists and 
canonists may eventually work standard measurements to simplify the 
solution of such cases, but all such measures eventually fail and in practice 
the case will always arise where there is no substitute for the question: 
does the circumstance make fasting difficult for you? But an opinion which 
reduces such cases to a minimum is certainly easier to follow. 

Fr. Ford’s booklet is a handy vade mecum to which the priest can con- 
veniently refer in the many practical problems that occur in connection 
with the new dispensations. Besidés the commentary the booklet contains 
the original Latin text of the Constitution and the Instruction, together 
with an accurate translation of both into English. It also contains hints for 
religion and catechism teachers. The American edition has an Introduction 
by Archbishop Cushing. An English edition with an Introduction by the 
late Canon Mahoney is being published by Burns Oates. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


PSYCHOLOGIE ET PASTORALE. Etudes de Pastorale, VI. Louvain: E. 
Nauwelaerts; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 190. 

This volume is the sixth in the series, Etudes de pastorale, which are 
published after the yearly meetings of a group of Belgian priests. The theme 
of this last publication is the study of the actual and possible contributions 
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to be made to the priestly ministry by modern psychology. It goes without 
saying that in the brief confines of such published conferences and lectures 
one is not to look for a full and in any way definitive treatment of this 
important question. The book contains six chapters dealing with different 
aspects of pastoral theology, seen in the light of modern psychology. The 
various authors do not follow closely any one school of modern psychological 
thought, although it may be said that, in general, all are concerned with 
an evaluation of possible contributions to be expected from the so-called 
“depth psychologies.” 

The most important single article in the volume is the first one, discussing 
the general problem of the priest and the benefits he is to look for in his 
ministry from his own and others’ knowledge of the advances of modern 
psychology. The conference was written by Canon Joseph Nuttin, professor 
at the University of Louvain and a well-known psychologist, whose work, 
Psychoanalysis and Personality, has already made him familiar to American 
readers. Canon Nuttin discusses, first of all, the help that modern psychology 
can offer in the recognition of a genuine vocation to the priesthood, and 
in the guidance of the process of sacerdotal training. His own remarks, and 
those quoted from a rec~nt writing of Cardinal Tisserant, should be pon- 
dered seriously by all concerned with the selection and training of candidates 
for the priestly or the religious life. The author well realizes that many 
priests in such positions are sharply prejudiced against the whole field of 
psychology, often out of ignorance and fear. It is important, he emphasizes, 
that those responsible for the formation of the clergy be aware of the find- 
ings of modern psychology and see to it that these findings are used effec- 
tively in the seminary course of training. The psychological aim of such a 
course must surely be to develop mature individuals who will be truly 
capable of carrying on the priestly ministry. The author points out that 
this use of modern psychological findings is of equal or greater importance 
than the mere introduction of a course in psychology in the seminary cur- 
riculum. 

A study of the psychology of human relations will be of great importance 
to the priest in his work as an educator and as a spiritual director. The 
author rightly feels that it will be wise and necessary to give to some priests 
a specialized training in psychology in order to have men available to pre- 
sent to their brother members of the clergy suggestions and information of 
real value. He gives, too, in this regard, a wise caution against “amateur- 
ism”—a counsel which could be taken to heart by some of the priest authors 
and lecturers in our own country. On the other hand, it is clear that Canon 
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Nuttin sincerely thinks that modern psychology can and must make valuable 
contributions to the training of priests and to their ministry. 

The author then discusses three fields of modern psychology which are 
of particular importance in this connection. Most attention is devoted to 
depth psychology and psychoanalysis, its benefits and faults, resuming in 
a brief space much of what was treated at some length in the author’s 
larger study of this question. Brief mention is made of the whole field of 
testing and diagnostic techniques, and the importance of the growing field 
of social psychology is stressed. In conclusion, Canon Nuttin cites the need 
for more Catholic scientific study in these fields, so that the priest may meet 
adequately the man of this modern age with its problems. 

Canon Widart’s article on freedom in its philosophical and psychological 
aspects is a valuable, if incomplete, treatment of what we may call the 
natural physical and psychological “determinisms” in man, which do not 
so much deprive him of his human freedom as canalize a person’s activities 
in certain directions. It would be a mistake in many ways to consider the 
main problem raised by modern psychology as being that of determinism. 
Nevertheless, the problem is a real one, to be studied exactly, and Canon 
Widart’s article gives a considered, well-balanced, and philosophically 
acceptable discussion of it. 

Canon Vieujean treats of the notion of sin, both psychologically and 
theologically, with special reference to the sense or feeling of guilt. The 
remaining three conferences deal with the contributions that may be made 
by modern psychology to the priest in his role as educator, to the general 
problem of vocation, and to the understanding of prayer in its psychological 
aspects. 

It is to be hoped that this little volume will have its merited circulation 
in this country, especially because of the real value of the first two articles. 
It is important, above all, that the priest realize what may be reasonably 
expected from psychology, and have some intelligent appreciation of the 
rapprochement to be worked for between psychology and Catholic thought. 
As Canon Van Steenberghen notes in his Introduction, there is no question 
of the priest considering his penitents and those who seek his assistance as 
“cases,”’ to be dealt with on the purely natural level; nor is there question 
of all priests practicing a real form of scientific psychotherapy; rather there 
is need that the wealth of scientific knowledge now available about human 
nature be used effectively in the priestly life and work. To this end the 
present volume makes a useful contribution. 


St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C. GREGORY STEVENS, O.S.B. 
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L’EvVEQUE DANS LA TRADITION PASTORALE DU XVI° SIECLE. By Paul 
Broutin, S.J. Museum Lessianum, Section historique, XVI. Bruges: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 138. 

This work is a French adaptation of a lengthy article, ‘‘Das Bischofsideal 
der katholischen Reformation,” published by Dr. Hubert Jedin, professor 
at Bonn and well known as historian of the Council of Trent. Pére Broutin 
has added many important paragraphs to the original essay. The authors 
trace the development of the renewal of the pastoral ideal of the hierarchy. 
In the fifteenth century bishops rarely preached, the infrequent synods 
were often political in purpose, and the power of the ordinaries was ham- 
pered by the action of the Curia and the chapters. Many bishops did not 
observe the law of residence or the other prescriptions of canon law. Indeed, 
the typical prelate was more the great lord who held court and strictly 
exacted fiscal payments than the visible head of a church who confirmed, 
ordained, preached, and personally governed the flock of Christ. During 
the course of the sixteenth century the ideal of the bishop was renewed. 
This revival was based on the traditional image of Christ, the Good Shep- 
herd, who watches over and feeds the flock, whose voice is recognized by the 
sheep, who seeks the lost sheep and is ready to lay down his life for them. 

The authors of this study see the beginnings of this reform in Italy and 
Spain. In Italy, in addition to several important tracts on episcopal duties, 
there appeared the first of the great bishops of modern times, Matteo 
Giberti, who tried to systematize the cura animarum. In Spain the example 
of Ximenes and Talavera was supplemented by the teaching of Vitoria and 
others. Elsewhere in Europe little was accomplished until the Protestant 
Revolt forced action. In Germany the prince bishops devoted their attention 
more to the temporal than to the spiritual, and in France the situation was 
not much better. In neither country did the episcopacy prove itself an effec- 
tive bulwark against heresy. The decisive change came with the Council of 
Trent and the emergence of St. Charles Borromeo. Trent’s teaching inspired 
the important Stimulus pastorum of Bartholomew of Braga, O.P. Charles 
Borromeo put Trent’s reforms into practice in the spirit of Giberti, but with 
such vigor that his successor, Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, had to be 
warned not to imitate too closely his uncle’s rugged asceticism and rigorous 
enforcement of episcopal rights. In the second decade of the seventeenth 
century St. Robert Bellarmine in his Admonitio summed up the progress 
of a century. 

This work is at once a success and a disappointment. It deserves high 
praise because it represents a first and meritorious step in the investigation 
of a subject of prime importance. It disappoints because, for one thing, it 
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gives the unwarranted impression that the evils afflicting the episcopate 
were adequately met in the sixteenth century, whereas many of them plagued 
the Church until the French Revolution. It is also a disappointment because 
it makes it abundantly clear how little this field has been cultivated by 
historians. The reason is not hard to find: the task is not an easy one. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


THE NEw Tower oF BaBeEL. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 
Kenedy, 1953. Pp. 243. $3.00. 

Though modern viewpoints on truth and morality have often been 
brought sternly to task, it is rare that this has been achieved with authentic 
philosophical insight. Dr. von Hildebrand has succeeded admirably in this 
his latest publication. It depicts the chaos of current thinking, the shallow- 
ness and downright errancy of today’s approach to reality and life. In part, 
themes previously appearing in his writings are here reintroduced; in part, 
new themes make their debut. 

The book presents a series of seven essays. The unifying thesis which 
underlies the whole is the revolt of modern man from God, or better, the 
fundamental denial of dependent creaturehood. Such is the foundation of 
this new Babel which man has reared to himself. Its walls and parapets 
are constructed of the dethronement of truth, the new functionalism, the 
idolatry of efficiency, prejudiced knowledge, and like materials, which are 
the subjects of the several essays. 

It is impossible to catalogue here the many insights revealed in these 
pages. A few examples must suffice. The author subjects to incisive criticism 
the approach to knowledge which reduces the immanent significance of 
things to a mere statistical average. He condemns the mad rush to the 
academic halls under the illusion that one may master any technique, skill, 
or art by the simple expedient of taking a course in it. 

Particularly revealing is the devastating scrutiny he fixes upon the heresy 
which substitutes efficiency for holiness. Thereby what man achieves is 
valued above what he is. This error is manifested in three ways: (1) in the 
anti-personalism which makes of man a pure means for the production 
of material goods; (2) “in an idolatry of man’s great achievements in the 
field of art, of science, of technique, or even of films and sport” (p. 205); 
-(3) in the canonization of professional work and efficiency as the exemplary 
cause for all man’s serious endeavor and activity. Dedication to a profes- 
sional calling is not one’s primary vocation. 

Perhaps the most forthright essay is ‘““The Dethronement of Truth.” 
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Subjectivism, pragmatism, and historicism are brought before the bar, 
the case against them is briefly stated, and sentence is pronounced for the 
betrayal of truth. Though Kant is rendered due praise for his transcendental 
deduction, he is revealed as a dangerous innovator in his introduction of the 
postulate. For in so doing he replaced truth with indispensability. Not 
content to cross swords with the false champions of truth, the author berates 
her true knights for complacency and a predominantly defensive attitude 
in the philosophical arena: “Instead of trying to understand a thesis from 
within and to confront it with reality, frequently one has only approached 
it in remaining imprisoned in a certain traditional set of concepts and often 
even in a traditional vocabulary; without taking the trouble of consulting 
reality by an immediate approach to it, one has only confronted the thesis 
with a Thomistic textbook, and condemned it as soon as it stated anything 
which had not been said in it” (p. 92). Such an approach does an injustice 
to the philosophy of St. Thomas. Allegiance to a system has supplanted 
loyalty to reality and the “wondering” about the inexhaustible plenitude 
of being. No less correct is the attitude which sees “the main task of philos- 
ophy to lie in an integration of modern scientific and psychological results 
within the system” (p. 95). Are we justified, the author queries further, in 
assuming that Aristotle’s analysis exhausted the principles of metaphysics, 
that there exist no other causes or metaphysical relations than those he 
discovered? The true philosopher never ceases to be an explorer. 

The reader will not perhaps say amen to every assertion of this work. 
His diagnosis of certain illnesses of our day may differ from that of the 
author. The New Tower of Babel is not the final word on what is wrong with 
the “isms” of today, a boast which Dr. von Hildebrand would be the last 
to make. No one, however, can study this work with unbiased mind and 
deny he has had a supremely provocative and stimulating experience. 


Woodstock College RoBERT H. SPRINGER, S.J. 


THE PROTESTANT CREDO. Ten Essays on the Protestant Faith and Its 
Essentials. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. xi + 241. $5.00. 

In this day of community churches and Protestant interest in denomina- 
tional mergers and ecumenical movements, it is to be expected that increas- 
ing interest be shown in the broad, general agreements of Protestantism. 
Many Protestants are sincerely disturbed by the diversity of belief and 
practice manifested in the multiplicity of denominations in Protestantism. 
They seek some common denominator in the multiplicity, some common 
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core of belief and polity, something more positive than a common protest 
against Catholicism. 

The Protestant Credo was written to supply this common element. It is 
written for “intelligent Protestants who sit in church pews—it may not be 
regularly—calling themselves Protestants but not too sure why.” The 
preface promises ‘“‘a collective cross-section portrayal of the Protestant 
Credo in the light of to-day’s world.” It is written “to state the Protestant 
faith and its essentials.” To this end the editor has called upon nine col- 
laborators who are “liberal but not radical,” and suggested that they answer 
such questions as: “With a Protestant layman in mind, what makes a 
person a Protestant, other than being born one? What ideas are basic to 
Protestantism? ... Leaving dissonances in the background, what may be 
said to constitute basic agreements and the common direction among 
Protestants?” 

Such a Protestant credo, stating the broad general agreements of all 
Protestants as distinguished from denominational confessions, is possible, 
if the agreements are broad enough and general enough, but no such creed 
emerges from this book. Fairly common to the ten contributors is a dedica- 
tion to the proposition that Protestantism is opposed to creeds and dedi- 
cated to the absolute “freedom” of the individual. Very little does emerge 
as common to the contributors, since eight, the editor included, express their 
dedication to this principle of freedom by disregarding the suggestions of 
the editor. Gaius Glenn Atkins and, to a lesser extent, John T. McNeill 
follow the script, but the other eight range far and wide. 

At least four of the contributors protest against the assumption that 
Protestantism is merely negative. On the other hand, Henry Nelson Wieman 
asserts that “Protestantism is undisciplined, disorganized, with no clear 
sense of its mission except the negative sense of being opposed to Roman 
Catholicism.”” For Wieman there is “an incompleteness, an indefiniteness, 
a vagueness, a lack of criteria of truth which cannot continue if Protestant- 
ism is to survive.” The present book illustrates rather well the truth of this 
proposition. Especially evident is the lack of any commonly accepted criteria 
of truth. The major affirmations of the authors concern the “freedoms” of 
Protestantism. These include freedom from binding creeds, freedom from 
ecclesiastical authority, freedom to reject the distinction between sacred 
and secular, freedom to change with the changing times. There is much 
more protest than affirmation in the book. 

What the intelligent Protestant to whom this book is directed will make 
of this liberal “freedom” is a matter of conjecture, but it is likely that he 
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will be more appalled by the lack of common criteria and even of common 
principles than attracted by the promise of limitless freedom. In all fairness 
it should be added that not all Protestants will agree that the contributors 
are “not radical.” This reviewer believes that many Protestants will protest 
against the Protestantism depicted in this book. He believes, too, that they 
share his belief that the “liberal freedom” here advocated can lead to nothing 
but religious anarchy and ultimate “freedom from Christianity.” 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill. Ernest V. McC rear, S.J. 


CHRISTIANITY IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. By C. A. Coulson. Riddell Me- 
morial Lectures, Series XXV. London: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 53. 5s. 

Among the many recent works on the status of religion in an age of science 
this little book deserves a preeminent place. Its author, a member of the 
Church of England, is Rouse Ball Professor of Applied Mathematics at 
Oxford and an authority on molecular quantum mechanics. His Riddell 
lectures reflect both the competence and integrity of the scientist and the 
faith and devotion of the convinced Christian. 

Prof. Coulson begins by rejecting two false views of the relationship 
existing between science and religion. The first, which assigns different areas 
to science and religion and maintains that there can be no contact between 
them, leads to an impossible dichotomy of life and experience. The second, 
more subtle than the first, assumes that science and religion occupy con- 
tiguous regions and that if we follow science far enough we will finally cross 
the border into the world of religion. The danger here is that as science 
advances it will usurp more and more of the region once thought to belong 
to religion and gradually push religion off the map completely. The lesson 
is clear: ‘“‘we cannot say ‘Here ends science, here begins religion’: if God is 
here at all it must be at the beginning of science, and right through it” 
(p. 8). 

To set the scene for his own view of the science-religion issue Coulson 
then discusses the light which recent developments throw on the construc- 
tional and creative nature of science. His own view is presented through 
“the analogy of the mountain,” in which reality is compared to a lofty 


mountain, green and pleasantly sloping on one side, rocky and rugged on 
the other, but one mountain for all that. The scientist looks at this “moun- 
tain” from one side, the theologian from the other, and if there is apparent 
conflict in what they see, it is only because their viewpoints are so different. 
Since both are equally grounded on experience and are concerned with 
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systematizing that experience, conflict can arise only if theologian or scientist 
should dismiss other points of view as invalid. 

But can we be sure that ultimately everything is but a reflection of one 
basic reality, or, for that matter, that there is any reality at all giving 
substance to our experiences? The author feels that only a convinced “yes” 
to these difficult epistemological questions can make sense of our total 
experience, and shows how the similar approach to reality of scientist and 
Christian and the common elements in their descriptions point towards the 
correctness of this answer. As a result, “‘all the ‘length and breadth and depth 
and height’ of every aspect of every man’s experience—his science, his 
thinking, his knowledge of the saving power of God in Christ—all flow from 
one source, and are seen as different aspects of one reality, God” (p. 49). 
This synthesis is saved from pantheism or animism by what Coulson has 
elsewhere called our “specifically Christian insights into the Person of 
Christ.” 

While the author frankly admits the deficiencies of his analogy, in seeking 
the cause for the higher certitude and truth of Christianity as compared 
with science in the intensity of the individual’s encounter with God he 
seems to lose sight of the more rational aspects of the act of faith. His 
magnificent eulogy of the Christian Church stresses, perhaps too exclusively, 
its interior, personal nature as a fellowship of the faithful. In this regard it 
may help to recall Baron von Hiigel’s insistence that there are three neces- 
sary elements in Christianity, the mystical, the scientific, and the institu- 
tional, and that to minimize the third element is as precarious as to slight 
the first or the second. 

Though many of the ideas in these lectures have been expressed before— 
among scientists by Dingle, Polanyi, and Jordan, among theologians by 
Baillie, Raven, and Whitehouse—seldom have the viewpoints of both 
Christianity and science been put with such understanding and conviction 
as here. The author’s ideas are clothed with a wealth of illustration and a 
vividness of style that make many passages cry out for quotation. We can 
only hope that theologians and scientists will find time to read this book, 
and that Prof. Coulson will give these lectures the expanded treatment 
they deserve. 


Woodstock College Joserx F. MULuicay, S.J. 


L’EXPERIENCE CHRETIENNE: INTRODUCTION A UNE THEOLOGIE. By Jean 
Mouroux. Paris: Aubier, 1952. Pp. 376. 795 fr. 

Mouroux’ book deals with a most important, thrilling, old and ever new 
problem: How far and in what manner does the Christian’s relation to God 
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manifest itself in his consciousness? As this relation culminates in faith, 
hope, and love, the main problem is how these supernatural acts are ex- 
perienced. If we realize the tendency of many theologians to minimize the 
importance of our personal, conscious life in the sphere of religion—Christian 
experience being often either seen in the light of an unessential epiphenome- 
non which has no importance for the supernatural reality, or overrated and 
discredited through an unfortunate, insipid, psychological approach—the 
work of Mouroux cannot be welcomed enough. His aim is undoubtedly to 
do justice to the personal, conscious life in the religious sphere, But he also 
stresses the great danger which consists in building religious truth on “ex- 
perience,” source of so many modern heresies. 

After characterizing briefly the notion of religion, the author offers an 
interesting analysis of “experience.” He distinguishes between the empirical, 
the experimental, and the experiential. The empirical is the naive, lived 
contact with being, which is non-critical, prematurely solidified and thus 
partial and superficial. The experimental is a conscious, artificially pro- 
voked experience, which is exclusively concerned with measurable elements, 
i.e., the kind of experience on which science is built. The experiential is an 
experience in its personal totality, an experience built and grasped in a lucid 
consciousness which possesses itself. 

Mouroux then proceeds to discuss the possibility of religious experience 
in the third sense, i.e., experiential, in showing that to speak of religious 
experience implies no contradiction of Trent’s definitions. 

In the third chapter he expounds with great clarity and profound erudi- 
tion the central problem, that of the consciousness of our faith. Beginning 
with the liturgical texts of the baptismal rite, he proves the decisive role 
played by experienced faith as conditio sine qua non for receiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism, a role confirmed in canon law. He adds texts of St. Augus- 
tine and of St. Thomas which again confirm the experience of faith. The 
clash in the views of Suarez and Lugo admirably reveals the depth and 
difficulty of the problem. In stressing the difference between acquired and 
infused faith, Suarez acknowledges only an experience of acquired, natural 
faith. His main reason for this restriction is the fact that a heretic, though 
deprived of infused faith, still has the experience of faith. The powerful 
“counter offensive” of Lugo clearly shows that this view blatantly con- 
tradicts Scripture and the religious lives of the pious. 

The problem arises: If Lugo is right, how can this be reconciled with the 
impossibility of grasping the supernatural as such? After rejecting the way 
in which Lugo tries to escape between the horns of this dilemma, Mouroux 
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offers “‘not a solution, but indications for a solution”; we are not conscious 
of the origin of our act of faith, and thus do not grasp the action of the Holy 
Ghost (apart from mystical experiences), but we are aware of the super- 
natural object of our faith, the word of God transmitted by the Church, 
as well as of the act of will to affirm what the Church proposes. Mouroux 
prescinds from the distinction between “acquired” and “infused” faith, 
because it has no bearing on the existential interpenetration of natural and 
supernatural in the faith of the Christian. 

It is in the third part that the entire problem of religious experience is 
again taken up and discussed in more detail on the basis expounded in the 
first part. In the chapters, ‘‘Le sentir spirituel” and “L’Affectivité religieuse,” 
we find, however, points which are in need of further philosophical clarifica- 
tion. One will forgive the author of Christian Ethics for objecting to the 
traditional reduction of meaningful, intentional, affective responses to acts 
of will. The decisive difference between volitional and affective responses is 
lacking, a distinction which is indispensable in order to do justice to the 
specific nature of willing, the free act at the basis of all our actions, as well 
as to the affective plenitude of the “voices of our hearts.” 

Equally, we cannot concede that the act of thinking is more known and 
conscious than the act of loving. The source of this thesis is certainly con- 
nected with seeing experience too much in the light of knowledge, or ‘“‘con- 
sciousness of”—the form of experience which is typical of perception and all 
knowledge. We could call it “frontal” experience. Yet there exists also a 
fundamentally different dimension of experience which is not clearly brought 
out in Mouroux’ book. The way in which an act itself is experienced—for 
instance, our act of willing, or our response of joy, enthusiasm, or love—is 
not a “consciousness of” (as is our awareness of the object of our will, joy, 
enthusiasm, or love), but a conscious accomplishment, which we could call 
a “lateral” experience. The omission of this distinction bears on Mouroux’ 
conclusion at the end of this book, where experience is exclusively seen in the 
light of a prise de conscience, a grasping of our own act, which is obviously 
not the genuine form in which theoretical, volitional, or affective responses 
are experienced and become known to us. 

It is to be hoped that this profound, outstanding work of the well-known 
French theologian will soon be translated into English. The great merit of 
Mouroux’ book is to have traced out the orthodox frame in which the prob- 
lem of “Christian experience” is to be further discussed. Even if he some- 
times fails to go as far as we deem necessary, the book has a great value in 
counteracting the regrettable tendency of devalorizing the conscious, per- 
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sonal life in the religious sphere, a depersonalization which contradicts 
Scripture, the liturgy, and the entire tradition of the Church. 


Fordham University DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


. 


DE L’EXISTENCE A L’ETRE: LA PHILOSOPHIE DE GABRIEL MARCEL. By 
Roger Troisfontaines, S.J. 2 vols.; Paris: Vrin; Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1953. 
Pp. 415, 431. 

Pére Troisfontaines’ aim in this rather ambitious work is not to question 
or judge the philosophy of Marcel but to expound it. That he has been suc- 
cessful in his enterprise—at least to the satisfaction of Marcel himself—we 
have the latter’s assurance, communicated in a letter which serves as Preface. 
Troisfontaines has done a great service to anyone who, wading through the 
numerous and disparate writings of Marcel (Vol. II contains a forty-five-page 
bibliography), has sought to find the basic, unifying insight which inspires 
them all. 

The method followed by the author to achieve his purpose has been to 
collect all the various texts which Marcel has written relative to any single 
theme and then so to order and organize these fragments that they serve 
merely to orchestrate the underlying and fundamental message of the 
philosopher. It is a work, therefore, not so much of systematization—a word 
hateful to Marcel—but of synthesis: the discovery of the whole implicit in 
the parts and the explicit arrangements of the parts in relation to the whole. 
In doing this the author has interposed himself as little as possible between 
the philosopher and the reader. For not only the ideas are Marcel’s, but also 
the language itself—recast, it is true, into an even, flowing text so as to avoid 
the awkwardness of linking extracts end to end, but unmistakably bearing 
the stamp of the original and amply tagged with references to the sources. 

The unifying theme of the work and, for the author, of Marcel’s thought 
is summed up in the title: From Existence to Being—that is to say, the 
emergence of man from the state of passive insertion in reality to one of 
active participation. It is the passage from a sort of existential community 
in which the individual willy-nilly finds himself situated and whose organiz- 
ing relations are, as it were, imposed from without (the state of factual ex- 
istence), to a communion in being wherein the implications of the original 
condition are now freely assumed and lived (the state of being). To effect this 
passage, however, an intermediate step is necessary. This is the stage of 
analytic reflection, whose first task is to distinguish and order the elements 
which for the primitive immediacy of direct consciousness are in a state of 
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confusion. But the objectivation of existence characteristic of this reflex 
consciousness, while it makes science possible, inevitably tends to destroy 
the sense of participation that was its origin. It detaches and isolates man 
from the very object of his considerations. Hence a second reflection must 
be invoked to reveal the limitations of the whole reflective process and to 
open the door to a free option by which the person may, if he so chooses, 
reinsert himself into the existential order now transfigured by the light of 
reflection and this subsequent commitment into the order of being. 

Thus, beyond the mere fact of existence, fo be for man requires the per- 
sonal choice to maintain, or better to recreate, in his conscious life his union 
with the real. If the initial confusion, for man’s awakening consciousness, 
of the existential situation makes reflection a necessary prerequisite to this 
choice, only the free decision to follow the lead of reflection and reintegrate 
in actual living all its fragmentary gains will give man access to a life il- 
lumined in the very concreteness of its every-day details and palpitatingly 
real even on the level of its illumination. For being to be a source of solidity 
in man’s life, as well as of light, it must be encountered in communion; there 
alone is the solidly real also transparent and the integrally true vibrant to 
the touch. 

Utilizing this theme of active, ontological communion as a principle of 
organization, the author, after a preliminary study of Marcel the man, has 
divided his work into four parts: union with the world, union with self, union 
with other persons, union with God. And the real vindication of his effort 
at synthesis is found in the ease with which all the extraordinarily varied 
reflections of Marcel fall into place under these headings, sustaining and 
swelling the general motif and at the same time receiving new light by their 
insertion into an organized whole. 

But apart from the individual insights, rich and many as they are and 
all inviting comment, perhaps the most striking thing about the book is the 
success to which it bears witness of Marcel’s distinctive and very personal 
manner of philosophizing. This is likewise undoubtedly what will most dis- 
concert those accustomed to define philosophy as the “science of ultimate 
causes.” For, to Marcel’s way of thinking, philosophy is not a mere super- 
numerary, abstract reproduction of being and life; it is life itself becoming 
transparent to, and assuming direction of, itself, tending to an equation of 
consciousness and existence wherein every concrete experience is itself an 
illumination and where the clarifying light burns not apart from but in the 
very heart of being. Philosophy does not seek so much to explain life as to 
constitute it. As Blondel once wrote, it is of the real and in the real, it flows in 
the direction of the current, is mingled with it and swells it from within. And 
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it may be said in passing that the concrete philosophy which Marcel has 
elaborated is in many respects an extraordinary realization—perhaps more 
so than what Blondel himself achieved—of Blondel’s own conception of 
philosophy outlined in a precious article some fifty years ago (“Le point de 
départ de la recherche philosophique,” Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 
I [1905], 337-60; IT [1906], 225-49). 

There are times when Marcel’s excoriations of abstractionism in phi- 
losophy are somewhat exaggerated. But it must be remembered that it is not 
his intention to dispense with abstract reflection as a tool—both he and 
Blondel always insist on its necessity—but to indicate its inadequacy by 
itself to reveal the real significance of life. Consequent upon reflection there 
must be a return to the concrete, a living of the truths which reflection has 
discovered. For only to a concrete consciousness, illumined indeed by the 
work of reflection but which in its direct presence to the real does not frag- 
mentize its object, are the inner recesses of being and its call to communion 
revealed. Such a consciousness, of course, if it is to be shared at all and not 
destroyed in the process, can only be described, and hence the need for the 
phenomenological method. But these descriptive analyses, with their wealth 
of concrete insight and meaning, cannot be tossed aside as non-philosophic 
simply because they are not demonstrable. They are not demonstrable pre- 
cisely because they are concrete and depend on a free orientation, but they 
are concrete not as antecedent to philosophic reflection but rather as its vital 
embodiment. On this level, the very richness and authenticity of the il- 
lumination is its own criterion, confirming it as no logic ever could. And 
indeed, whatever other reservations he may have or however used to as- 
sociating the advance of philosophy with the march of syllogisms, a person 
would be hard put to deny the abundant richness and the authentic ring 
of these pages. 

Pére Troisfontaines, by the careful scholarship and the sympathetic and 
penetrating insight he has brought to his task, has indeed done a work for 
which Marcel can be grateful and which, moreover, anyone in search of a 
philosophy as warm and fresh as it is lucid and with its fingers on the very 
pulse of life, owes it to himself to read. 


Woodstock College RoBERT O. JOHANN, S.J. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MariTAIN. By Charles A. Fecher. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1953. Pp. xiv + 361. $5.00. 

The philosophical output of Jacques Maritain has become so vast that 
one hardly knows where to turn for an introduction to his thought. His re- 
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flections on any one subject are likely to be scattered through half a dozen 
volumes written in the course of several decades. In presenting a general 
exposition of Maritain’s philosophy, therefore, the present book answers to 
a real need. Addressing himself to the general reader, Mr. Fecher avowedly 
attempts to popularize. His study has the advantages and defects of a popu- 
larization. 

After a brief and interesting biographical sketch, Mr. Fecher devotes a 
number of chapters to Maritain’s speculative philosophy. These chapters 
are the least satisfactory in the book. While Maritain’s theory of the hier- 
archy of the sciences is treated fairly completely, all too little attention is 
given to his justification of the realism of the human intellect, or to his analy- 
ses of the principles of identity, sufficient reason, causality, and finality. 
Turning to Maritain’s practical philosophy, Mr. Fecher devotes only a single 
chapter to “the moral life of man.”’ Although this chapter is an excellent 
summary of the pertinent sections of Science et sagesse, one regrets that the 
author has entirely overlooked the Neuf lecons sur la morale. Had he been 
acquainted with this work, he could hardly have written that “no one of his 
books deals with ethics as such, and it is not possible to say . . . that he has 
added any new discoveries or original insights to knowledge already extant”’ 
(p. 187). 

In treating of Maritain’s social and political thought, Mr. Fecher is at 
his best. He takes the reader on a delightful guided tour of Maritain’s 
speculations concerning the “‘theocentric humanism” of the Middle Ages 
and the possibility of its revival, and in subsequent chapters reproduces much 
of Maritain’s wisdom concerning freedom and authority, politics and religion, 
education and art. Regrettably, Maritain’s monumental work on Creative 
Intuition in Art and Poetry appeared too late for consideration in this study. 

In the main, Mr. Fecher has given a faithful report of Maritain’s doctrine. 
Unfortunately, however, he often betrays an ignorance of technical points 
in philosophy which will confuse the serious inquirer and “make the judicious 
grieve.” His discussions, for example, of man’s knowledge of the singular 
(p. 104) and of the abstraction of universal concepts (p. 82) are seriously 
misleading. On p. 97, moreover, he speaks as though every concept were an 
ens rationis. On p. 98 he declares that the configuration of a marble statue 
is its substantial form and, further, that the mind, in considering its object, 
“abstracts from all matter and considers only the form or immaterial sub- 
stratum.” On p. 160 he informs the reader that “‘the soul is an existing reality, 
whereas the ‘person’ is a concept to which that reality gives rise” —a prin- 
ciple which, if true, would lead to insuperable difficulties in theology. 
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One could scarcely recommend this work to the serious student in search of 
a careful analysis of Maritain’s argumentation or desiring a judicious evalu- 
ation of his philosophical achievement. It should be stressed, however, that 
Mr. Fecher’s main concern is to arouse the interest of the general reader and 
to give him some notion of Maritain’s principal conclusions. Within these 
limits he has succeeded. As an amateur not merely in the conventional but 
in the etymological meaning of the term, the author has a rare gift for com- 
municating his own undisguised enthusiasm for both the thought and the 
personality of his subject. It is scarcely possible to read this work without 
imbibing a deeper admiration for the magnanimous crusader who modestly 
styles himself “‘a Jacques of John of Cajetan of Dominic of Reginald of St. 
Thomas” (p. 329). 


Woodstock College Avery R. DULLES, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


HELLENISTIC RELIGIONS. Edited by Frederick C. Grant. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1953. Pp. xl + 196. $1.75. After a general con- 
spectus of Greco-Roman religion from the time of Alexander the Great, 
this volume consists in a collection of inscriptions, fragments, and selections 
from the ancients, so edited as to give an orderly view of Hellenistic religion. 
The first section, “Institutional Religions,” deals with sacred histories; 
rules for priesthoods, initiations, and sacrifices; religious oracles and beliefs. 
The short second part presents ancient criticisms of traditional religion; 
the third deals with the various cults: Orphic, Syrian, Egyptian, Mithraic. 
In the last section we find the religious ideas of the philosophers, including 
Epicurus, Diogenes, Plotinus, and Proclus, concluding with a complete 
monograph by Sallust, “Concerning the Gods and the Universe.” The 
chief merit of this work is the objective presentation of the actual words, in 
translation, of the ancient writers and inscriptions. 


DreEv EST-IL MORT? By L. J. Moreau, O.P. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1953. 
Pp. 80. 230 fr. Fr. Moreau, O.P., present professor of theology in 
Santiago, Chile, has given us an excellent study of an important question, 
a problem that is rampant in the world of to-day, namely, materialism and 
godlessness. His treatment of the whole issue is quite clear and patent. 
Throughout the little volume one particularly notes not only the thorough- 
ness of the author’s development but also the philosophical and theological 
penetration into the very essence of atheism. 
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THe Work or THEOLOGY, ITs NATURE AND Functions. By Francisco 
P. Muniz, O.P. Translated by John P. Reid, O.P. Washington, D.C-.: 
Thomist Press, 1953. Pp. v + 42. A study of the much-discussed 
modern problem of the nature of theology. An initial section treats generally 
of theology as an integral and especially as a potential whole. The central 
and most important pages contrast the modern concept of theology as a 
science of deducing conclusions—a concept based on the analogy that faith 
is to theology as understanding is to science—with St. Thomas’ concept, 
based on the analogy that faith is to theology as understanding is to wisdom. 
St. Thomas would therefore define theology, according to Fr. Muniz, as 
“discursive wisdom, exercised under the light of divine revelation, on every 
truth revealed by God, either immediately and formally, or mediately and 
virtually” (p. 28). The concluding pages deal with the functions of theology 
with respect to its own proper object, to its subject, to itself as a science, 
and to other human sciences. 


SIGNES DE Diev. By Joseph Siblot. Paris: Editions ouvriéres, 1953. Pp. 
185. A series of brief, meditative essays, often apothegmatic in 
character, on the sacramental signs, sacrament being taken in broad sense 
to include, e.g., the kiss, the hands, the heart. The keynote of these non- 
technical discussions: ‘“The sacrament, sensible and supernatural after the 
image of man, signifies God. Through this gate, opened by Christ, man may 
hope to discover God” (p. 9). 


PrésENcCE A Dieu: PRESENCE AU MONDE. By Emile Rideau. Paris: 
Editions ouvriéres, 1953. Pp. 254. . A book of “apostolic meditations” 
aiming at developing a spirituality for the Christian whose aim is “the 
establishment of the kingdom of God in modern society, the evangelisation 
of men, and the human reform of social structures” (p. 8). Such a Christian 
needs a “double fidelity to God and man, to earth and heaven, . . . to the 
mysteries of Transcendence and the Incarnation” (p. 7). The first part of 
the book directs him to the liturgy and the mysteries which it makes vital 
for Christian life, sources par excellence of apostolic inspiration; the second 
half concerns the personal formation of the apostle, the milieu he is to 
change, the social ideals he is to foster. Rideau’s name should be enough to 
recommend these thoughtful pages. 


Come, Hoty Guost. By Francis Xavier Ford, M.M. New York: Mc- 
Mullen, 1953. Pp. xii + 113. $1.50. Presents Bishop Ford’s insights 
into the operation of the Holy Spirit on the soul of the missionary. Each 
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chapter which takes its title from a line of the hymn Veni Sancte Spiritus 
contains a short conference of about six pages. The Bishop analyzes the 
psychology of the missionary and shows how the Holy Spirit bolsters him 
in the peculiar paradoxes of mission life, activity and prayer, boredom, 
success, galling patience, the temptation to rush to more fruitful continents 
for the apostolate. The book is of general interest because of its practical 
conclusions on devotion to the Holy Spirit and its glimpses into the interior 
life of the missionary. 


L’HOMME DANS L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT. By Georges Pidoux. Cahiers 
théologiques, XXXII. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 1953. Pp. 75. 
3.85 fr. This monograph is a study of some aspects of the psychology 
and nature of biblical man. The influence of J. Pedersen’s masterful work, 
Israel, is apparent on every page. The author finds that the characteristic 
note of the biblical portrayal of man is his indivisible unity; for the biblical 
writers, man is a whole—soul, flesh, spirit are inseparable from human 
words, deeds, and thoughts—completely responsible for what he says, does, 
and thinks. It is such an idea of man, perpetually valid, that the Sacred 
Books offer as a challenge to the modern division and “depersonalization” 
of man. 


Tue EPIsTLEs In Focus. By B. Lawler, S.J. New York: Kenedy, 1954. 
Pp. 165. $3.00. The title expresses the book’s purpose admirably, 
for it is a successful attempt to set the canonical Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment in proper focus by giving useful historical background and a brief 
commentary on each. Intended not so much for the scholar as for the 
ordinary educated Catholic, the book’s larger purpose has been to supply 
encouragement and help toward a better acquaintance with the Epistles. 
The style is interesting and lively, and the selection of details, necessarily 
incomplete, is judicious. At the end is included a fine outline-summary of 
the Acts of the Apostles and of the various Epistles. 


KATHOLISCHE DOGMATIK NACH DEN GRUNDSATZEN DES HEILIGEN THOMAS, 
Ill. By Franz Diekamp. 12th ed., rev. by Klaudius Jiissen. Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1954. Pp. ix + 512. DM 21.50. This third volume of 
Diekamp’s Dogmatik covers the tracts De sacramentis and De novissimis. 
The principal changes introduced by Dr. Jiissen are the abandonment of 
Casel’s mystery-theory of the Mass and the adoption of a somewhat differ- 
ent position on the attrition-contrition controversy than that maintained 
by Diekamp. The bibliographies at the end of each section include most of 
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the important articles published in the principal languages up to 1952. A 
good index increases the utility of this excellent manual. 


Hoty Mass. By A. M. Roquet, O.P. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical 
Press, 1953. Pp. 120. $1.75. The subtitle, “Approaches to the Mys- 
tery,” indicates the aspect under which the Mass is considered. Beginning 
with what we find—an assembly of people brought together to offer sacrifice 
to God—it discusses within the context of the mystery in which the Christian 
people are incorporated the elements of the Mass: preparation, praise, 
daily bread, sacrifice, the pledge of future glory. All are given a meaning 
pertinent to one who is living the Mass. 


Tue WEEK witH Curist. By Emeric A. Lawrence, 0.S.B. Collegeville, 
Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1953. Pp. xv + 256. $2.50. Catholic Action 
groups will welcome the second revised edition of this apostolic study of the 
liturgy for each Sunday and feast day. Its brief analyses of the Mass texts 
are suitable for personal reflection or group discussion by religious or lay- 
men. As an aid toward focussing the mind during the week on the main 
thoughts of the Mass, each section lists several pertinent texts. 


INWENDIGES LEBEN IN DER WERKGEFAHR. By Joseph Pascher. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Erich Wewel Verlag, 1952. Pp. 141. DM 6.80. First 
published in 1940, this volume deals with the life of the Christian in his 
prayer, faith, and love, and with the work of glorifying God. It insists that 
Christianity has a significant place for both in its total picture of life. But 
the work of glorifying God tends to endanger the interior life, and it is this 
problem chiefly which the author faces. Some idea of the range and direction 
of his thought emerges from the chapter headings: prayer, faith, love, 
conversion, glorification, Eucharist, sacraments, and holy work. 


LITURGISCHES JAHRBUCH, III. Edited by Balthasar Fischer and Joannes 
Wagner. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1953. Pp. 124. DM 8. This is the 
first number of the 1953 volume of liturgical studies, published semi-an- 
nually by the Liturgical Institute of Trier. Its contents range from a de- 
tailed report on the Second International Conference on Liturgical Studies, 
held in Alsace in October, 1952, to a number of timely and provocative 
articles on such controversial issues as “The German High Mass,” ““Taber- 
nacle and Altar,’”’ and “The Order of the Lessons in the Mass.” The treat- 
ment of the various topics is in keeping with the avowed purpose of the 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch: to make available to clerics outside the narrow circle 
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of liturgical specialists, solid, non-technical studies of a pastoral-liturgical 
nature. 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS, I. By Thomas A. Iorio, S.J. 4th ed.; Naples: M. 
D’Auria, 1953. Pp. xix + 243. Fr. Iorio here brings his 1946 edition 
abreast of latest developments. This consists chiefly in integrating into the 
text the latest pronouncements of the Holy See and includes some emenda- 
tions. Though the improvements do not affect this first volume to great 
extent, it is expected that Volumes II and III will show renovation in larger 
measure, given the nature of the matter they treat (De praeceptis, De 
sacramentis). Contrasted with its predecessor, this edition boasts quality 
paper, makes more frequent use of bold-face type in paragraph headings, 
and is set forth in larger print. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH. THE MORAL PROBLEM OF SUICIDE. By 
Paul Landsberg. Translated by Cynthia Rowland. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. xiv + 102. $2.50. The work of Paul Landsberg, 
one of the seven Jewish philosophers of John Oesterreicher’s Walls Are 
Crumbling, here appears for the first time in English. The first essay investi- 
gates the possibility and nature of an experience of the inwardness and 
personal meaning of death. A decisive experience of death reaches beyond 
biology and beyond the data afforded by the experience of growing old; 
it is bound up with a certain degree of awareness of personal uniqueness. 
The experience, which may come to us, e.g., at the death of a friend, is 
radically that of the sudden absence of the person as spirit, whereby we 
discover that our life is a bridge between two worlds. The latter part of the 
essay analyzes the varied meanings which the sense of our mortality acquires 
according to our interpretation of the relation of personal and bodily life; 
the final pages concern the unique Christian experience of death. The second 
essay marshals the arguments for and against the legitimacy of suicide, 
and rejects all of them except the Christian appeal to the cross. It is note- 
worthy that Landsberg since 1930 had carried poison for use in event of 
Gestapo arrest, but that as he came closer to Christ his attitude changed: 
he destroyed the poison and died of exhaustion in a Nazi camp. 


DISPENSATION FROM IRREGULARITIES TO Hoty Orpers. By James I. 
O’Connor, S.J. West Baden Springs, Ind.: West Baden College, 1952. Pp. 
144. A consideration of the removal of irregularities throughout the 
history of the Church. The introductory chapter discusses methods of 
removing irregularities other than by dispensation. Then, for convenient 
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handling, the work is broken into three historical periods: prior to the 
Council of Trent, from the Council of Trent to the 1918 Code of Canon Law, 
from 1918 to the present; in each of these three sections the author takes 
up the dispensatory powers of bishops and simple confessors, and of superiors 
and confessors of religious orders and congregations. 


La ConguiIsTaDoRA. By Fray Angelico Chavez. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1954. Pp. vii + 134. $2.00. Though primarily 
a literary work, this is the history of an ancient statue of our Lady which 
was brought to New Mexico in 1625. Autobiographically the statue relates 
the details of the trip from Mexico to Santa Fe, the Spanish colonization, 
mission work among the Pueblos, uprisings of the Indians, and union with 
the new American nation. Over the centuries carpenters and dress makers 
satisfied the devotional impulses of the people by changing the statue from 
“Our Lady of the Assumption” to the “Immaculate Conception” and finally 


to “Our Lady of the Rosary.” But popularly she was always “Our Lady of | 


the Conquest,” recipient of the Spaniards’ great love for the Mother of God. 


FaIrH AND PRAYER. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1953. Pp. ix + 215. $3.50. Comprises two studies formerly 
published as Oxford Conferences on Faith and Oxford Conferences on Prayer. 
The former is proposed as an introduction to St. Thomas and the decrees 
of the Vatican Council. Presented in very readable form are: the historical 
problem, the object, and the light of faith, its relation to authority and to 
the will, the nature of a conversion, and the life of faith. The latter treatise 
handles the nature and divisions of prayer, the theology and psychology 
involved, and vocal, mental, and liturgical prayer. It concludes with the 
prayer of Christ and practical advice on hindrances caused by distractions 
and pride. 


THE FRENCH EXPRESSIONS FOR SPIRITUALITY AND Devotion. A Semantic 
Study. By Sister Lucy Tinsley, S.N.D. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. 302. To shed some light on certain phases 
and moments of the history of spirituality, the author has conducted a 
laborious investigation of semantic change in French expressions of spiritu- 
ality and devotion. Her aim has been to present the entire history, dia- 
chronically, of these expressions, with synchronic descriptions and illustra- 
tions according to relative importance. The study covers the entire span of 
the French language up to the present. Its epochal divisions are determined 
primarily with reference to religious-literary trends. The study will give a 
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certain understanding of the processes of semantic development and of 
linguistic and cultural relationships. Although the primary concern is with 
the onomatological point of view, more emphasis could be given to the 
struggle of ideas behind the development of the terms piélé, dévotion, 
spiritualité, mystique, and ascése. The study belongs to the genre of American 
doctoral dissertations in which a premium is placed on quantitative analysis; 
it is an excellent example of its kind. 


FRANCISCAN Lire IN Curist. By Mark Stier, O.F.M.Cap. Paterson, 
N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1953. Pp. xx + 312. $3.00. This 
detailed interpretation of the message of the Poverello is directed to all 
Franciscan religious, and suggested as a stimulating guide for the Third 
Order Secular. After a preliminary consideration of the life, personality 
and motivation of St. Francis, the general and particular meaning of Fran- 
ciscan spirituality is analyzed and its doctrinal basis explored. Of practical 


_ import is the treatment of the purpose of religious exercises, the nature of 


prayer, and the spirit of the liturgy. The treatise concludes with the apostolic 
activity of St. Francis and its development in modern times, with particular 
emphasis upon the vocation of the missioner. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO RELIGION. By R. F. Johnston. New 


' York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxi + 202. $3.00. The uni- 


form pattern of each chapter is a presentation of facts, quotations, and 
statistics, concluded by a summary and interpretation. In Part I a condensed 
history develops the trends and function of the early American Negro 
Religion. In Part II the thesis to be proven is that ‘‘men tend not to relate 
themselves closely with the Supreme today.” The proof is attempted in an 
analysis of old forms of religious expression, attitudes toward God, heaven, 
and hell, and the status of emotionalism today in both urban and rural 
districts. The final chapter points out that with the decline of the spiritual 
the Church has tended to relate itself to the community by providing 
training programs, nurseries, and recreations. This popular study of Protes- 


_ tant Negro religion ends with a plea for “‘a closer walk with God.” 


SELECTED LETTERS OF Pope INNOCENT III. Edited by C. R. Cheney 
| and W. H. Semple. London: Nelson, 1953. Pp. xliii + 248. 30/-. The 
introduction sketches the historical background of the period, the formal 
characteristics of these letters, and their availability today in original form, 
copies, and editions. Included are the Latin originals with facing English 
translations of eighty-seven letters concerning England (1198-1216). The 
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first object of the selection is to illustrate as many as possible of the aspects 
of papal government and diplomacy; the second, to reveal the Pope's 
judicial and administrative activity as exemplifying the way in which 
papal plenitude of power worked and the language in which it was expressed. 
The principal subjects treated are the interdict on England, John’s sub- 
mission to the Pope, and the struggle over Magna Carta. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND CoMMUNIST FarTH. Edited by D. M. Mackinnon. 
London: Macmillan, 1953. Pp. xii + 260. $4.50. A confrontation of 
Christian faith and Communist faith with regard to philosophical and 
theological issues. The first six studies set out the nature of the Communist 
creed and the philosophical issues which Marxism raises. These studies 
include an account of the general development of Marxist thought and its 
relation to Hegel’s philosophy; a discussion of the fundamental problems of 
truth, and the Marxist critique of truth; the Marxist doctrine of history; 
and the Marxist doctrine of morality. Then comes a statement of the 
Christian position. An essay on the faith of the New Testament offers a 
study of the character of the Gospel in relation to the Communist faith. 
There follows a section of four studies on the Christian understanding of 
human life and destiny, which describe the Christian doctrine of man, 
social justice, history, and eschatology. The editor draws the argument to 
a close by describing the conflict between Christian and Marxist dialectic, 
and by emphasizing the character of Christian hope as a hope for history 
beyond the end of this age. The book is the work of members of the Anglican 
Communion; it offers material worth pondering for all Christians. 


L’UoMo NELLO SPAZIO E NEL TEMPO. By Vittorio Marcozzi, S.J. Milan: 
Casa Ambrosiana, 1953. Pp. 448. A treatise on anthropology according 
to the most recent scientific conclusions and hypotheses. The first part 
deals with physical and psychic differences between men and animals 
nearer to man, with the aim of determining the true place of man in nature; 
then follows a study of the physical (morphological, anatomical, physiologi- 
cal, skeletal) and psychic characters which differentiate the various living 
human races and their classifications. The second part studies the mechanism 
of transmission of hereditary characters, the hereditary laws, and some 
norms of human eugenics. The third part exposes the conclusions of human 
paleontology and of paleéthnology concerning the age of man’s appearance, 
the first cultures, and the physical characteristics of human fossils and of 
organisms more similar to man. The fourth section enumerates the con- 
clusions of anthropology and paleanthropology; then it studies the problems 
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of the origins of man, treating the principal theories with the intention of 
examining their consistency. 


HistoricaL ASPECTS OF ORGANIC EvoLuTIon. By Philip G. Fothergill. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xvii + 427. $6.00. The 
modern theory of evolution, according to Dr. Fothergill, is only part of a 
larger idea, the idea of change, which has its roots in the philosophical 
notions of antiquity. An historical study of the development of the idea of 
organic evolution is followed by the chief modern causal theories of evolu: 
tion and their relationships to formal genetics. “Although the modern 
view may be mechanistic (as it is concerned with empirical science it must 
be), there is little reason why it should now be coupled with a purely ma- 
terialistic philosophy”’ (p. 349). An epilogue presents the scientific evidence 
for the truth of the evolutionary hypothesis: it is the only scientific hy- 
pothesis which is able to rationalize and render intelligible a vast area of 
observed phenomena, the real facts upon which evolution rests. 


GHosts AND PoLTERGEISTS. By H. Thurston, S.J. Edited by J. H. 
Crehan, S.J. Chicago: Regnery, 1954. Pp. ix + 210. $4.00. A collec- 
tion of published and unpublished articles on that “racketing spirit which 
in almost all cases remains invisible but which manifests its presence by 
throwing things about. . . .”” The general behavior of the poltergeist phenom- 
ena is examined and substantiated by hundreds of examples recorded in all 
parts of the world over the last thousand years. The concluding chapter 
defends the reality of this “Puck-like spook” and denies any diabolic 
explanation. Its penchant for pure mischief only and its existence as a foil 
to materialism are unworthy of the intelligence of the enemy of mankind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


L’Attente du Messie, par L. Cerfaux, et al. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1954. 188 p. 150 fr. 

Dibelius, Martin. An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon. 3., neubearb. 
Auflage von Heinrich Greeven. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) 
1953. 113 p. DM 9.60 (Handbuch zum neuen Testament 12) 

Dodd, C. H. New Testament studies. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1954. vii, 182 p. 
$3.00 

Felder, Hilarin, O.F.M.Cap. Jesus of Nazareth. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1953. 
xii, 353 p. $4.75 
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Jonge, M. de. The Testaments of the twelve patriarchs; a study of their 
text, composition and origin. Manchester University Press, 1954. 171 p. 
18s. 

Kraus, Hans-Joachim. Gottesdienst in Israel; Studien zur Geschichte des 
Laubhiittenfestes. Miinchen, Kaiser Verlag, 1954. 132 p. DM 8.25 
(Beitrige zur Evangelischen Theologie 19) 

Lawler, Brendan, S.J. The Epistles in focus. N.Y., Kenedy, 1954. 165 p. 
$3.00 

Mackay, John A. God’s order; the Ephesian Letter and this present time. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1953. xii, 214 p. $3.00 

Moriarty, Frederick L., S.J. Foreword to the Old Testament books. Weston, 
Mass., Weston College Press, 1954. ix, 118 p. 

Origenes. Homélies sur le Cantique des Cantiques; introd. et traduction 
de Dom O. Rousseau, O.S.B. Paris, Du Cerf, 1954. 110 p. (Sources 
Chrétiennes 37) 

Pidoux, Georges. L’>homme dans |’Ancien Testament. Neuchatel, Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé, 1953. 75 p. 3.85 fr.s. 

Simon, Ulrich E. A theology of salvation; a commentary on Isaiah 40-55. 
London, SPCK, 1953. x, 266 p. 

Unger, Dominic J., O.F.M.Cap. The first gospel, Genesis 3:15. St. Bona- 
venture, N.Y., The Franciscan Institute, 1954. xi, 362 p. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Bornkamm, Heinrich. Luthers geistige Welt. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann Ver- 
lag, 1953. 350 p. DM 14 

Congar, Yves M.-J. Jalons pour une théologie du laicat. Paris, Du Cerf, 
1953. 683 p. 

Cullmann, Oscar. La tradition. Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1953. 
54 p. 3.35 fr.s. (Cahiers Théologiques 33) 

Diekamp, Franz. Katholische Dogmatik nach den Grundsitzen des heiligen 


Thomas. Dritter Band. 12., neubearb. Auflage hrsg. von Klaudius Jiissen. | 


Miinster (Westf.) 1954. ix, 512 p. DM 23 

Késter, Hermann, S.V.D. Vom Wesen und Aufbau katholischer Theologie. 
Kaldenkirchen, Steyler Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. 122 p. 

Marie et l’église, II. Bulletin de la Société Francaise d’Etudes Mariales, 
1952. Paris, Lethielleux, 1953. 106 p. 800 fr. 


Muniz, Francisco P., O.P. The work of theology. Wash., D. C., The Thomist 


Press, 1953. v, 42 p. 60 cents 
Peterson, Erik. Le livre des anges; texte francais de Claire Champollion. 
Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. 140 p. 48 fr. 
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Premm, Matthias. Katholische Glaubenskunde; ein Lehrbuch der Dog- 
matik. Vierte Band: Gnade, Tugenden, Vollendung. Vienna, Herder, 
1953. xvi, 704 p. DM 32 

Scheeben, M.-J. La mére virginale du sauveur, trad. de Die brautliche 
Gottesmutter, par A. Kerkvoorde, 0.S.B. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1953. 217 p. 66 fr.b. 

Schmaus, Michael. Katholische Dogmatik, vierter Band, erster Halbband: 
Die Lehre von den Sakramenten. 3. und 4. umgearb. Auflage. Miinchen, 
Hueber, 1952. 714 p. DM 24.80 

Schmaus, Michael. Katholische Dogmatik, vierter Band, zweiter Halbband: 
Von den letzten Dingen. 3. und 4. umgearb. Auflage. Miinchen, Hueber, 
1953. 280 p. DM 10.80 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Baumstark, A. Liturgie comparée, 3 éd., revue par Dom Bernard Botte, 
O.S.B. Chevetogne, Editions des Bénédictins de Chevetogne, 1953. 
287 p. 165 fr.b. 

Iorio, Thomas A. Theologia moralis. Ed. 4a, vol. I. Naples, D’Auria, 1953. 
xix, 243 p. 

Juglar, J., O.S.B. Le sacrifice de louange. Paris, Du Cerf, 1953. 290 p. 
(Lex Orandi 15) 

Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 3. Band, 1. Halbband, 1953. Miinster, Aschendorff, 
1953. 124 p. DM 8 

L’Ordinaire de la messe, texte critique, traduction et études par Bernard 
Botte, O.S.B., et Christine Mohrmann. Paris, Du Cerf, 1953. 149 p. 
(Etudes Liturgiques 2) 

Psychologie et pastorale. Louvain, Nauwelaerts, 1953. 190 p. 45 fr.b. 
(Etudes de Pastorale 6) 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Bell, H. Idris. Cults and creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. Liverpool Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. x, 117 p. 15s. 

Boyer, Charles, S.J. Christianisme et néo-platonisme dans la formation de 
Saint Augustin; nouvelle éd. rev. par l’auteur. Rome, Catholic Book 
Agency, 1953. 211 p. 

Duhamelet, Geneviéve. Mére Marie-Xavier Voirin, Fondatrice de la Con- 
grégation des Soeurs de la Providence et d’Immaculée Conception de 
Champion. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. 368 p. 96 fr. 

Ehrhardt, Arnold. The apostolic succession in the first two centuries of 
the Church. London, Lutterworth, 1953. 168 p. 16s. 
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Fletcher, F. T. H. Pascal and the mystical tradition. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1954. vii, 156 p. 25s. 

Hughes, Philip. The Reformation in England. II, Religio depopulata. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1954. xxv, 366 p. $7.50. 

Innocent III, Pope. Selected letters of Pope Innocent III concerning Eng- 
land (1198-1216); ed. by C. R. Cheney and W. H. Semple. Edinburgh, 
Nelson, 1953. xliii, 248 p. 30s. (Nelson’s Medieval Texts) 

Leslie, Shane. Cardinal Gasquet. N.Y., Kenedy, 1954. ix, 273 p. $3.50 

Martimort, Aimé-Georges. Le Gallicanisme de Bossuet. Paris, Du Cerf, 
1953. 791 p. (Unam Sanctam 24) 

Medieval studies. XV, 1953. Toronto, Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, 1953. 289 p. $7.00 

Mélanges Martin Jugie. Paris, Institut Francais D’Etudes Byzantines, 
1953. 300 p. 1750 fr. (Revue des Etudes Byzantines XI) 

Simon, Paul. Aurelius Augustinus; sein geistiges Profil. Paderborn, Sché- 
ningh, 1954. 202 p. DM 9.20 

Yours is the Kingdom; the life of St. Ignatius of Laconi, adapted by Carmel 
Flora, O.F.M.Cap., and Melchoir Moakler, O.F.M.Cap. Paterson, N.J., 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1953. 72 p. $.75 


Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


L’Amour du prochain. Paris, Du Cerf, 1954. 404 p. (Cahiers de La Vie 
Spirituelle) 

Lawrence, Emeric, O.S.B. The week with Christ. 2nd rev. ed. Collegeville, 
Minn., Liturgical Press, 1953. xv, 256 p. $2.50 

Lefebvre, Dom George. Priére pure et pureté du coeur. Bruges, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1953. 156 p. 42 fr. — 

McNabb, Vincent, O.P. Faith and prayer. Westminster, Md., Newman, 
1954. ix, 215 p. $3.50 

Philipon, M. La doctrine spirituelle de Dom Marmion. Bruges, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1954. 316 p. 78 fr. 

Roguet, A.-M., O.P. Holy Mass; approaches to the mystery; tr. by Caris- 
brooke Dominicans. Collegeville, Minn., Liturgical Press, 1953. 120 p. 
$1.75 

Stier, Mark, O.F.M.Cap. Franciscan life in Christ. Paterson, N.J., St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1953. xx, 290 p. $3.00 


Philosophical Questions 


Augustinus, Saint. Der freier Wille, iibertragen von Carl Johann Perl. 
Paderborn, Schéningh, 1954. xvi, 253 p. 
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Special Questions 
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Editore, 1953. 234 p. 

Berdyaev, Nicolas. Truth and revelation; tr. by R. M. French. N.Y., 
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Dickie, Edgar Primrose. God is light; studies in revelation and personal 
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Johnston, Ruby F. The development of Negro religion. N.Y., Philosophical 
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Lentner, Leopold. Religionsunterricht zwischen Methode und freier Gestal- 
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Niebuhr, Reinhold. Foi et histoire. Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1953. 
231 p. 8.15 fr.s. 

Marcozzi, Vittorio, S.J. L’uomo nello spazio e nel tempo; lineamenti di 
antropologia. Milan, Casa Editrice Ambrosiana, 1953. xv, 488 p. 

Repertorium lexicographicum graecum; a catalogue of indexes and dic- 
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